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HISi'ORT 

OF THE . 



CHAPTER I. 
VIRGINIA. 

FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE COLONY OP VIRGINIA 
TO THE DISSOLUTION OF ITS CHARTER, AND THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT, 1624* 

We have noticed, iu the Introduction to the first vol- 
ume, the attempts that were made in the 16th century, by 
Ribault and Laudonnier, under the influence and patron- 
age of Coligni and Cbattillon, (commanders engaged in 
the cause of the Huguenots in France,) to commence settle- 
ments upon the coast oi North America. We have also 
noticed the adventures of Ponce Leon, the Spaniard, and 
Milandes the Murderer, who put Ribault and his little colony 
to the most cruel death. We have also noticed the revenge 
taken by Gourges^Apm France, upon those barbarous Span- 
iards, who sacrificed Milandes and his company to the sword 
and the gibbet ; razed their forts, and returned to France. 
We have also noticed the adventures of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, near the close of this century, under letters patent 
from Queen Elizabeth, who landed upon the island of 
Wockocken, upon this coast, and called it Vii^inia, in 
honour of the vii^n queen, which became the general 
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name of the coast from Florida to the 48th degree of North 
latitude."^ We have also noticed the adventures of Sir Rich- 
ard Gfenville, who anchored upon the coast the next season, 
to prosecute the adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh ; touched 
at Wockocken and Roanoke, and left a colony of 108 men 
under the command of Mr. Ralph Lane. We have also 
noticed the successive attempts of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Sir Richard GrenviUe, to support this little colony with 
recruits and supplies ; together with the disasters they 
sustained from sickness, famine, and the murderous sava- 
ges, down to the presidency of Capt. John Smith ; who 
succeeded Mr. Ratclifie in the administration of the colony 
at Jamestown, 1607. The talents of Capt. Smith were 
well fitted to take the command of such a colony, in such 
perilous times ; when they were surrounded hy hostile 
savages, who threatened their destruction, from without, 
whilst sickness, famine, and death, wasted and destroyed 
them within. Capt. Smith entered , with spirit upon the 
arduous duties of his office, and put forth all his efiforts to 
build up the town, and secure the sinking colony. 

In the midst of those exertions which Capt. Smith wa^ 
bestowing upon the colony, he was seized by some of the 
warriors of the great Powhatan, and carried in triumph in- 
to the presence of the sachem, who received him with all 
the pomp, majesty, and terror, which a savage sachem 
could assume. In the midst of this scene, Capt. Smith 
was laid prostrate upon the ground, with his head placed 
upon a large flat stone, ready to meet his doom by having 
his brains knocked out with the war i^b. The specta- 
tors, anxious to enjoy the triumph of death Over their Eng- 
lish captive, were viewing with impatience the execution- 
er, as he came forward to gratify their wishes, and satiate 



* Sir Walter was kni.e^lf'd by the queen as a token of her pleasure ; 
snd elf-rted member of Parliemeot for Devonshire ; bis patent \va!s also 
confirmed by act ol Parliament. 
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their thirst for blood. The victim, bound for tbe slaughter, 
with a steady eye surveyed the bloody executioner, as he 
raised the massy chib to dash out his brains ; when lo ! to 
tbe astonishment of the sachem and his assembled warriors, 
Pocahontas, the daughter of the sachem, and the child of 
his delight, sprang through the crowd, flung herself upon 
tbe ground, and placed her head upon the head of Capt. 
Smith, thus offering herself a victim to appease the rage 
of her father, and to release the unfortuimte captive* 
Struck with astonishment at this mark of disinterested be- 
nevolence, he raised Pocahontas from the ground, dismis- 
sed her with kindness, and ordered Capt. Smith to be un-t^ 
bound, and restored to his liberty. In a short time he sent 
bim back to Jamestown, under a faithful escort, loaded 
with presents for his family and friends. 

Thus relieved from immediate, and impending death, 
by the hands of a female savage, then only thirteen years 
of age ; by an act of humanity that would have done hon- 
our to her sex in the most virtuous and enlightened chris- 
tian community. Captain Smith returned to his little colony, 
which he found again, in the utmost possible distress and 
confusion. Hunger wasted their strength, discontent and 
mutiny destroyed their energies and their labours, and 
ruin ii^vitable stared them in the face. Captain Smith 
once more restored union, vigour, and effort to the colony ; 
and his little deliverer, with her Httle female attendants^ 
made him frequent visits, loaded with such presents, as 
were useful to the sick, and thus succoured and supported 
the feeble ; and in the midst of this scene, a Captain New- 
port arrived, with supplies for the colony from the London 
Company ; this added to the steady friendship of Powha- 
tan, and the regular supplies hereafter from the London 
Company, raised the sinking colony from the deptha.of 
ruin and despair, and opened a way for their future pros- 
perity. Mr. Hunt, their clergyman, commenced a regular 
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course of public worship, wifh the admiDistrtition o( the 
ordinances of the gospel, in a house which they had erect- 
ed, and devoted to the purpose $ and harmony and order 
began to arise, upon the soUd basis of civil and reKgioua 
liberty. 

Thus we have seen how tjrod often makes use of th« 
feeblest instruments, to produce the greatest events, and 
has thus given us one more example, that those are the most 
powerful causes which he delights to own and Mess. The 
world are indebted to woman, in the character of the 
Queen of Spain, for the cHscovery of the New- World, and 
Virginia is indebted to woman, (in the character of a fe* 
male savage youth,) for the preservation of ber infant 
colony. 

The prosperity which the colony now enjoyed, was sooa 
disturbed by the folly of Captain Newport, by \m vaia 
and ostentatious visit to Powhatan ; his profuse liberality iDi 
distributing his presents to Powhatan and his chieft, which 
gave them such notions of the wealth of the English, that 
they became extravagant in the price of their corn, and 
other supplies, which they had occasion to purchase for their 
subsistence. These purchases became the more necessary, 
in consequence of the unnecessary delay which Captain 
Newport, with his crew, made in the colony. This calamity 
was followed with another still more severe ; their store- 
bouse caught fire, in the heart of winter, and consumed, 
not only their stores of provisions, but the flames commu- 
nicfllted to the town, and destroyed their dwellings, and all 
that they possessed. The Reverend Mr. Hunt lost both 
his library and his clothes. They bore these calamities 
with fortitude, put themselves upon an allowance of meal 
and water, and braved the inclemency of winter, 1608. 
Yft^en the spring opened, the few that survived, entered 
again upon the labours of restoring their buildings and 
their meeting-house, and repairing their fortifications, and 
of giving new life and energy to the colony. In the midst 
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of this dtfltress, Captain Nelson arrived from England, hj 
the waj of the West-Indies, (where he had been driven in 
a storm in autumn, and had wintered,) and brought a sea- 
sonable supply of provisions, with one hundred and twenty 
settlers to recruit the colony. Overwhelmed as they had 
been, with hunger, distress, and despair, through the win- 
ter, this arrival gave them new spirits, new energies, and 
new efforts. They continued their united labours through 
the summer, rebuilt their town, cultivated their fields, and 
in September, Captain Smith was chosen president of the 
colony, and entered upon the arduous duties of his office. 
Under his administration, the colony began to flourish and 
become prosperous. President Smith devoted himself to 
the good of the colony. Beset by the intrigues and crafty 
machinations of Powhatan, whose hostile disposition sought 
the ruin of the colony, President Smith baffled all his effoi ts, 
and reduced him to peace, apd under this peace, they en- 
joyed a general tranquillity with the natives ; but the fac- 
tious spirit of the colony again revived, with the return of 
peace, and disturbed the prosperity of the colony. Bred 
to indolence, many of them were the creatures of a vain 
and idle speculation, who sought gold without labour, and 
wealth without industry, and when they realized their 
mistake, instead of changing their views and habits, they 
opened a clamour, that not only embarrassed President 
Smith in the administration of the colony, but reached 
even to London, and roused the feeliugs of the company. 
Notwithstanding President Smith had explored the prin- 
cipal rivers, and made a general discovery of the coast in 
South* Vii^inia, and notwithstanding that through his won- 
derful preservation by Pocahontas, and the smiles of Di- 
vine Providence upon his administration, the colony had 
been saved from ruin, and restored to its present state of 
prosperity; yet the London Company, intent on their 
«v2Lrice, and disappointed of their expected gain^ petitioned 
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his majesty, and obtained a new charter, and appointed 
Sir Thomas West, (Lord Delaware, or De la War,) Capt* 
General ; Sir Thomas Gates, Lieut. General, and Sir 
George Sommers, Admiral, &c. 
Admiral Sommers set sail from England in May, with a 
fleet of nine ships and five hundred people, to strengthen 
the colony at Jamestown ; but the admiral, with three 
noblemen, and fifty others, together with a ketch, were cas|: 
away on the Fermuda Islands, as has been noticed, where 
they spent the winter. When this fleet arrived in Virgin- 
ia, they found the colony under President Smith, although 
prosperous, when compared to what they had been, yet 
far below their expectations; and their idle, factious, 
dissolute habits, when united to the prevailing factions of 
the colony, then distracted the administration of President 
Smith, and endangered not only the safety of the colony, 
but their own lives, and the life of their president, by their 
vices, corruptions, and licentiousness. 

In the midst of these scenes, President Smith was so 
severely burnt by an explosion of gun-powder, that he was 
constrained to abandon his goverwnent, and return to Eng- 
land, September, 1609. President Smith had served the 
colony one year in this capacity, and now left them abund- 
antly supplied for the approaching winter, both with corn 
and provisions ; as well as a good supply of hogs, sheep, 
goats, and fowls, together with nets, boats, &c. for^tishing. 
Jamestown could now boast of about five hundred inhabit- 
auts, comfortably accommodated in about sixty houses^ 
well fortified, and defended by three ships, about twenty- 
four pieces of cannon, together with muskets, ammunition, 
&c. with necessary tools for labour. Before us is an ex- 
anr>ple, which may well shew how much the happiness or 
misery of a people, under God, depends upon individual 
character. When President Smith had gone, all that was 
valuable to the colony was gone. The government de- 
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rolved upoi^a Captain Piercj, a man of worth ; but whoso . 
fepble, health unfitted hio^ for those arduous duties, the 
factious state of the colony required,^ The vices of the 
planters provoked hostilitieij with the Indians, ,and free 
from the restraints of government, they becarpe a prey to 
licentiousness and the, fury of the savage^, who hunted 
them upon every side, destroyed their settlements, stole 
their tools^ carried off their stock, and reduced them to the 
utmost distress of famine, pestilence, and tlie sword. In 
this state of wretchedness, ^ they fed on acorns, herbs, and 
berries, as well as the flesh of horses, .and (if the historians 
of the first respectability can be credited) the dead bodies 
of their own companions. 

Such was the deplorable state of the colony, when Ad- 
miral Sommers arrived with one hundred and fifty people 
from Bermuda. This recruit of men arrived without ^ 
supply of provisions, and the forlorn state of the colony 
not only forbade them to attempt to stay, but opened the 
way for them to abandon their dwellings, embark on board 
their ships, and sail for England. Near the mouth of the 
bay, Lord Delaware met them with his fleet and supplies 
from England, and by his influence persuaded them to re- 
turn, and resume their dwellings, and submit to his govern- 
ment, 1610. 

Lord Delaware, like President Smith, entered upon the 
duties of his government, with firmness and energy. He 
restored public worship, appointed all the negessary oflS- 
cers, established a due degree of subordination, and thus 
gave tone ifo his government, and industry, harmony, and 
plenty, to this ruined colony. The contrast here exhibit- 
ed'to the life, between faction, discord, idleness, dissipa- 
tion, corruption, and their inseparable companion, distress ; 
and concord, industryj virtue, and enjoyment, is too strik- 
ing to need any comment. The example here is not par- 

ToLrn. ■- • • ' 2 
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iicular ; it is universal ; and in similar caslfe, and under 
similar circumstances, will ever prove the same. 

Who <hat surveys with attention the remarkable coinci- 
dence oi events, in the dispensations of divine providence, 
in scourging this colony for their wanton abuse of all those 
blessings which they enjoyed, at the departure of President 
Smith, and yet preserving them from utterly falling a prey 
to the distresses of famine and pestilence, as well as the 
fury of the savages ; preserved their houses from the 
flames in their absence ; and sent them si deliverer in 
Lord Delaware, who should restore them to their former 
prosperity, does not see the hand of God particularly dis- 
played for the preservation of Virginia ? ' 

Lord Delaware brought out one whole year's provisions, 
and the next year they were supplied by the Ldndon Com- 
pany, with about six hundred people, two hundred cattle, 
two hundred hogs, as well as a great variety of necessary 
utensils for labour, to carry forward the improvements of 
the colony. 

The. government of Lord Delaware, may be fairly said 
to commence the history of Virginia. In 1 6 11 , Lord Del- 
aware returned to England, by reason of ill health, and the 
government devolved upon Sir Thomas Dale, who began 
the settlement of Henrico, (which he called after Prince 
Henry,) and in 1612, eighty settlers arrived at Jamestown. 

'Avarice vas the moving principle that opera tej in set- 
tling the Colony of Virginia. The London Company had 
expended large sums of money, to promote the settlement 

''of a colony for the advantages of trade ; but th^r expecta- 
tions had hitherto been disappointed, which had occasioned 
the supplies to fall so much short of the necessities of the 
colony. The avarice of the adventurers had led most of 

.them out into this wilderness, under the illusion of golden 
dreams, where they expected to riot in ease and wealth, 
free from the restraints of law, and't&eYatfgue^ of labour: 
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'he^<^ tl^ir j|jDenei^s, di^ipi^tion, and corruption^ as well as 
their factions, bi^ught on them poverty and ruin. These 
li^fa;itious habits required a severe ^nd rigid military gov- 
^i^qfipnt ; tbis^ added to their habits, was a check to their 
industry . and enterprise, and kept the colony down for 
ixiany years. 

^ ^ In 1613, God in his providence opened upon the colony, 
^1^ event as striking and as interesting, as well as useful to 
.the colony^ as the salvation of Captain Smith by Poca- 
hoi^tas. A Mr. Rolf, (who became secretary to the colo- 
ny^) became attached to the young Pocahontas ; obtained 
her affection ; offere^d her his hand ; and with the consent 
of her father, and Sir Thomas Dale, they were united in 
the.bands. of wedlock, April, 1614. Mr. Rolf, like a true 
and affectionate husband, sought to improve the mind of 
tl^fe^ young princess, both in useful knowledge and religion ; 
^pd by the assistance of their clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
, Whitak<er, she soon acquired the English language ; em- 
braced the christian religion, and was baptised by the name 
i^fRebekah. 

,. Jn 1616, Mr. Rolf, with his wife, visited England, where 
^JiCj was introduced to her majesty, and treated with great 
respect and attention at court, and amongst people of dis- 
tinction in London. The Lady Rebekah died on her 
visit at London, and left one son, who was handsomely 
educated, and when he grew into life, can^e out to Virginia, 
wl^ere be liv.ed in affluence and respectability, and died 
much lamented. 

,. Some of the most respectable families in Virginia sprang 
from Mr. Thomas Rolf, the son of the Indian princess, Po- 
cahontas, and the deliverer of Capt. Smith. This alliance 
secured to the^ colony, the friendship of the sachem Pow- 
hatan, and through him, a general peace and tranquillity 
T^ith jthe Indians ;. excepting such instances of individual 
collisions, as often took place between those lazy idle plant- 
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ere, 'who bad rather rob and plunder tlici^diaiis, thau 
work or starve ; these quarrels were frequent ; but they 
did not provoke war, because Powhatan, by his friendly in- 
fluence, restrained the resentments of the Indians, and kept 
the peace. 

About this time, Gov. Smith in the character of .an ad- 
venturer, aj^ain visited the shores of America, and drew 
charts of the coast of North Virginia, to which he gave Uie 
name of JSFew- England, Sir Thomas Dale was now called 
to attend to his own affairs in England, and in April 1616, 
he left the colony under tlie, administration of Mr. Geprge 
Yeardley^^ 

When Gov. Yeardley came to the chair, he found the 
colony in a rising ^tate ; their affairs under the wise.and 
judicious administration of Gov. Yale, had begun to flour- 
. ish and become prosperous ; indolence and licentiousness 
had been suppressed; and industry,^ morals, and order 
had begun to prevail. The administration of Gov. Yeard- 
ley continued but one year, when he was superseded by a 
Mr. Argall, through the instrumentahty of his friends in 
the London Company; and in May 1617, he arrived in 
Virginia, and entered upon the administration of the colo- 
ny. Armed with the powers of heu tenant-governor and 
high admiral of those seas ; he entered upon his adminis- 
tration as a despot ; fully bent on gratifying his power and 
avarice, at the expense of every thing that was for the 
peace and interest of the colony, or the happiness and 
prosperity of the people. Such was the tyranny and rapa- 
city of this man, that under an administration of two years, 
he subverted all the improvements that had been made by 
a Delaware^ a Gates, and a Dale ; and threw the colony 
back to the times of Gov, Smith, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts that had been made by the London Company, .during 
a period of nine or twelve years. A period in which they 
had ei^pended more than eighty thousand pound sterling, 
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and from th^iumber of sixteen hundred and seve&tj souls, 
which had been carriod into the colony, more than twelve 
hundred hadbeen lost by sickness, savage barbarities^ or an 
. oppressive and. rapacious government. 

la the midst of this distress, the colony awaited with 
anxious impatience the arrival of Lord Delaware, (who 
they learnt had embarked from England, once more, to bless 
the colony, with his presence and government ;) but again, 
their hopes were blasted ; his lordship reached the mouth ' 
of Delaware Bay, where he died, 1618; and thus gave 
name to a bay, that has ever continued. This loss was 
severely felt by the ©olony, and although considered at 'the 
time as irreparable, yet God had not forsaken this people ; 
a new change in the London Company, removed Sir 
Thomas Smith from the chair, and raised up Sir Edwin 
Sandys, as his successor. This change in the company, 
removed Governor Argall, and raised Sir George Yeardley 
to the government of the colony; and in May 1619, he 
arrived in Virginia, and resumed the government. That 
gloom which had overspread the colony was at once dis- 
pelled ; hope beamed in every countenance, and joy 
swelled in every breast ; they no longer groaned under the 
eruel oppression of an avaricious despot ; but felt them- 
selves free, and once more restored tathe liberties of free- 
born Englishmen. This freedom and these liberties, were 
guaranteed to them, by a charter from the London Com- 
pany, which confirmed the possession of all their estati^s, 
both real and personal, free from all those despotic services, 
with which they had been held, and thus laid the true 
'foundation of liberty, industry, and enterprise in Virginia. 

The complaints that had reached the London Company 
against governor Argall, had not only operied the eyes 
of the company to the true situation, and interest of the 
colony, but had drawn from them an order to Governor 
Yeardley, to arrest the ex-governor, and try hitti in the 
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colony, for. mal-adminiatration. Jufitice, i]|gjlii& iiuttance, 
baited with both legs; Argallgot a bipt of tbe order, and 
made bis escage, and the governor and tbe people, through 
their ^Y^^nt, of. vigilance and enei^, robbed justice ,of . heit 
rights, and Argall remained unhung. ^ 

During all this periqd, tbe.planters bad endured all their 
fatigues and distresses, as single men, and had settled, or 
attempted to settle, only six or seven towns ; but this yeac 
the London Company sent out a new recruit of about 
twelv^i: hundred and sixteen- person^^ and a colony of 9ne^ 
hundred and forty women, who had a tract of land assigned 
to (them, and who formed the settlemept called Maids' 
Town* Woman pazoned her jewels to furnish Columbus for 
thQiexpedition to discover America. fTo wan saved ^ Virgin- 
ia, by rescuing Captain Smith at the hazard ^fj her life. ; 
and, by the powers of virtuous afiection, gave to the colony, 
some of her b^st citizens — and zMmmnj in the settlement 
of. Maids', Towi^ gave to tbe colony new spirits, ^orts, 
and .energies. The t planters, true to their interests and 
hafpjne^, as well as tbe best^ood of tbe colony, selected 
them wives from tbp new setltement of Maids' Town, which, 
(although it ch$(nged that settlement,) soon gave new life 
to aU parts of the.qolony ; and new scenes, new amusements, 
nf^w habits pf iq4^s^I^y) ^^^ enterprise, as well as enjoyment, 
became universal* This was an eventful year to Vir- 

, Iq June 1 631, the governor summoned the first General 
A^embly,.aiid as.tbe.election of the representation ws^s inade 
ffom towns,«'^hicb M4 the i:i^ht9 and forms of boi^ugbs, 
the lo*^er bouse of assembly were termed the House of 
Burgesses, which continwes to this day. This aspemjbly 
dissolve^ mdrtial'lfiw, in idue form, ai^d g^v^ ff/eedom, 
and the ri^ts of the civil, law to the planters of| yirginia* 
The legislature of the colony forwarded an addres%to JKiog 
James I. in which they recounted the distressing calamities 
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the colony hii endured, from their first settMnient dbwn 
to that time ; a catalouge Mack indeed ; but as these dis- 
tresses have been generaHy noticed, I shall wave a general 
summary, and proceed to notice the rising prosperity of 
Virginia. 

' This year King James ordered the bishops of England 
to make a general collection in their several dioceses, for 
the purpose of laying the foundation of a college in Virginia, 
for the promotion of literature, and the diffusion of die 
knowledge of God amongst the people. The orddS* was 
carried hito effect, and fifteen hundred pounds sterling were 
raised, and much more ^was expected to be raised ; this 
added to a grant of ten thousand acres of wild lands, laid 
the foundation of the first college in Virginia, and Mr. 
George Thorpe, one of the privy council of the king, as 
well as one of the London Company, was sent out as de- 
puty to the company, and superintendant of the college. 
This school was designed not only to teach and christian- 
ize the colony, but also the Indians, and was calculated to 
be open equally for the children of both. Under all this 
apparent prosperity in the colony, God was pleased again, 
in the midst of plienty, to visit them with a mortal sickness, 
that swept off about three hundred of the people. Thid 
was a calamity severely felt ; but important as it wfits in 
itself, yet it may be considered as small, when compared 
with the order of King James to the London Company, to" 
transport, at their own expence, one hundred convicts into 
the colony of Virginia. The'Hccn'tiouBness and corrup- 
tions of the colony, had hitherto* subjected them to every 
degree of hardship and distress ; but this addftion, by the 
order of the king, subjected them to a reflection from Mr. 
Styth, their historian, in which he is pleas^ to pass the 
severest reflections upon one of the finest portions of 
British America. 
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In 1623, private adveDturers in England fitted out tweif- 
tj-one ships, which conveyed thirteen hundred pas^ngers 
to Vii^nia, and Sir Francis Wyat was sent out a^ governor 
to the colony. Those early attempts that had been made 
to introduce some form of religious worship into the colony, 
had long since been destroyed through the licentiousness 
of the planters ; and the new addition of convicts to their 
numbers had increased the evils, but the London Company 
had now made one grand eflFort, through the instumentality 
of SirTrancis Wyat, to give a christian form to the colo- 
ny, and lay the foundation of such institutions, as might 
train up the rising generation, to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the one true God. 
• In the midst of these efforts and labours, Powhatan had 
died, and was succeeded by the Sachem Opecancanoaugh. 
This prince was of a haughty imperious temper, who hated 
the Enghsh, and sought their destruction. He took ad- 
vantage of that familiarity with which the Indians visited 
tile' English' settlements, to become acquainted with their 
manner of life, and learn the security into which they had 
fallen. Opecancanoaugh entered'into a gerieral conspiracy 
with the neighbouring Indians, to exterminate the English, 
and destroy their settlements. On the 22d of May, the whole 
confederacy entered the settlements of the English at mid 
day, and at a signal given, the work ofhutcbery and of death 
was begun ; and in less than one ht^r, about three hundred 
and forty, of all ages and sexes, fell victims to the blood- 
thirsty rage of these merciless savages. In the midst of 
this carnage, a friendly Iif&ian disclosed the plot, to a Mr. 
Pace, whom he was destined to kill ; and Mr. Pace gave 
seasonable warning to Jamestown, and elsewhere. The 
people stood to their arms, and collecting from the scat- 
terSd plantation's which had not been attacked, they as- 
sembled'in the principal towns, and thus secured them- 
selves frorti "the further* destruction of the savages ; but 
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Ihdif cmttlfc vferedriyen oil^ tkeir mills, iron^wofkft^ and crrcQ 
their houses upon their pFantations^ were .bumti» pUlaged, 
aod'destroj'ecl* In thUdistresMng calamity, Jic* Tib^rpe^ the 
{kuporioteadaiit of*tbe poliege, vret biUed, th^*colkge-ki]^ 
abandon^, aud t^ institution thus deslroyed io it& infaiicy. 
Great was* the djetreas of the oolong) a distress whiobmaBy 
neiYer. recovered, *aod which as a colony tb«y did not for a 
long time r^c^v^r. 

, At thi«.ti«ae the Plymauth Colony in Jfew England wmM 
h^ve been .lost Tfith.&n^ne, bad they not been rdievttd by 
.Captain Hen^y Hiid^ofi, .whohftd m^tde a settlegri^nt at the 
motttb of thp. river that bears his i^ame* 

Roused to a sense of their folly as well as their vrongB^ 
(the colpny, ^roied.for tlte combat, entered the vili^gi^ of 
the savages, and in th^ir turn laid waste their dwelliogs, put 
thp in^abita/its to an indiscriminate butchery^ carried off 
l^i^P qpap^ities of corn, and retu^^ned in triugipb to their 
settlpA^^^tSi This gave a )^vere blow tp the Iiida^a, 
.which wasted them with famine. and distress the neiiit wia* 
tci; ; but when added ^o the plentiful crops of the Etj^ijifikf 
g?ive them peaqe and plenty, 1623. 

This y^ar^ 1624, ;King James I. issued writs of Qtw 
, Wan;anto a^i^st the London Company, and in July ftha 
jColony was ^is^pl^^^? their records, books, ^nd, papers 
jWere all s^izAdjapd removed, by the ministers of the, king. 
Thus this^ little colony,«¥hich had expended so much blood 
and treasure, and endured such, incredjble hardslnp^ji^iQ 
jplant the colony of Virginia, were broken up, thrown i^fp 
a state of nature and ruined, bj^the act of that sovj^i'oilg^ 
who had neyer /expendefl a cent for the^ planting, pr p^pi 
moting this infant settlen^ent. Such^ sofickUyawi 90 dw 
gerous fire the will f of rr^onarchs* . ^r, 

We^ay^ noticed the estjiblisbment of a regi:|lar|;oye^o- 
ment, under the G^n^.ral Assembly of Virgiaia, in 1.621 ; 
this goyernfoenf. decreed that the^Qoiopy si)ould her^af^er 

VoL.lL ' " ,3' ' 
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be governed by two supreme councils ; the one called ihe 
Council of State, subject to the contiroul of the council in 
England; and the other' called the General Assembly, to 
be convened annually by the governor, or oftcner, as cir- 
cumstances may require. The General Assembly was to 
consist of the Council of State, and two Burgesses to be 
cjioeen out :Of every town, hundred or plantation, whijch 
assembly thus formed, should m^kc all their decisions by a 
majority of votes, reserving to the governor a casting vote* 
The powers of this assembly to be strictly legislative, aad 
all laws by them enacted to be in strict conformity to. the 
Jaws of England. No Jaws were to be^on^e binding, unti{. 
approved by tlv& company in England, and returned under, 
the ratification of their seal* It was also provide^, that* 
no laws of the company in England should bind the colony, 
unless ratified by the Colonial Assembly. The settlement 
of this colony down to the year 1621, had cost the. compa- 
ny more than 150,000/. sterling; besides the expeuces of 
private adventurers ; and more than 4000 lives hao been 
lost ; but all was now absorded in the prerogative of the 
crowQ. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NORTHCAROUKA. 

DISCOVERY — ORIGIN OF ITS NAME RISE lAND PROGRESS Of 

THE COLONY. 

We have noticed in the preceding chapter, the ihdorery* 
ef Virginia^ the origin of its name, and the rise and pro- 
gress of the colony, d6wn to the dissolution of their charter' 
under King James I. in 1624. We have also noticed the 
discovery of Florida, by Ponce de Leon; the origin of it»- 
name, and the attempts made to settle it. A singular an- 
ecdote that led to this discovery, as related by Dr. Wil- 
liamson, in his ingenious History of North-Carolina, may 
not be uninteresting. 

" Florida, (says Dr. Williamson,) was discovered in the' 
year 1502, by ari accident that would be^classed among the 
iabfes, not with correct history, if the foibles and follies of 
men, did not compel us to believe many other stones, 
equally at variance with nature and sense. The diligent 
and persevering research after the philosopher's stone,* 
had long been the opprobium of chemistry ; and many a 
visionary, at this hour, continues in chase of the perpetual 
motion, a thing impossible in nature. • 

" It had been reported, a few years after the discovery 
of America, that there was a fountain in Bimini, one of the 
Bahama Islands, that had the marvellous and happy power 
of restoring youth and vigour to aged persons, who should 
bathe in its waters. Jean Ponce de Leon, a wealthy, but 
aged inhabitant of Porto Rico, believed the story, and 
sailed in quest of the grand restorative. Stretchi jg to the 
westward, he discovered land, in March, the sabbath before 

* This was supposed to turn all that it touchedi ioto Gold. 
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Easter, whiqb the l^paoiards cs^U Paj^gva.de Flores ; ior 
which reason he caHed .the countf j flprida.; Ponce de 
Leop flipped himself in every stream, or fountain that be 
saw ; no Brainin or Mahomedan could match him in^ab^lu- 
tions ; hut he returned ,an . older inaUf Failing in his at- 
tempts to recover youth, b^.re^olved.to. increase his wealth 
at the expence of the natives* For this purpose he obtain- 
ed a commission to explore and conquer, and in 1513, be 
entered upon the coast of Florida with a body of men, and 
began a settlement, as has already bejsn noticed, which laid 
the foundation to the claims of Spain/' 

This anecdote goes to shew, not only the disposition of . 
that age to ascribe to the new world, every description of 
the marvellous ; but also to shew the high degree >pf credu- 
lity that prevailed, and their combined effects in producing 
a spirit of adventure. 

We have noticed also, in :Our last chapter, the adven- 
tures and discovery of the coast between Florida and Vir- 
ginia, by Ribault, under the patronage of Chattilton, Ad- 
miral of France ; his discovery of the River 3 1. Mary's, 
now the southern boundary of the United States. ' We 
have also notiped the further discoveries upon this coast 
the next year, by Laudonnier, and the name he gave to 
the country, in honour of his master, Charles IX. king of 
F*rance, and called it Carolina, 1563. 
' The successive adventures upon this coast have all b^en » 
noticed under Virginia, because this whole coast was then 
known only by that name to the English. ; 

Before we enter upon a detail of the adventures that 
awaited the first settlers of North-Carolina, we will notice 
one more anecdote related by Dr. Williamson, in the first 
discovery of the coast. Speaking of the . adventures of 
Sir Walter Raleigh upon this coast, in tbe JW 1^84, be . 
says, *' They landed at the mouth of ah inlet, which they » 
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to6k for a river, and returning thanks to God, tliey took 
possession of the country for Queen Elizabeth. The land 
was sandy ; but every tree and shrub was loaded with 
grapes, and the low ground was covered with tall cedars. 
They soon discovered that they were upon an island about 
twenty- miles long,' whith the Indians called Wockocken. 
On the third day after their arrival, three of the natives 
appeared, for the first time, on the beach, and received some 
presents. On thfe following day, forty or fifty Indians ap-, 
proached the ships. They left their canoes at a small dis» 
tance, in the cove, and presented themselves on the beach* 
Granganimo, the sachem, was amongst those Indians ; bis 
rank appeared by his deportment ; he took his seat upon a 
long mat ; and four of his chief men seated themselves upon 
the other end of the mat ; the rest of the Indians stood at a 
respectful distance. The masters of the ships landed with 
some of their peo|^le in arms. The prince made them 
signs to seat themselves near him. He Jhen touched his 
head dnd breiast, and then touched theirs, to signify his 
desire of mutual confidence and friendship ; and at the 
sarhetitne made a long speech,' which they wished in vain 
to understand. They gave him sundry presents, which he . 
thankfully received ^ and they gave presents to his officers, 
who attended him ; but the prince took the whole to him- 
self. The next day a profitable trade wa^ opened with, 
the natives ; twenty skins, to the value of twenty crowns, 
were received for a tin dish, and other articles in propor- 
tion, &c. After a few days, Granganimo introduced his. 
wife and children : she was ornamented with strings of 
pearls ; and wore a cloak and apron of skins, dressed in tho 
fur. When the ships had been some time at their anchorage.^ 
one of the captains, with seven or eight of the adventurers, 
proceeded in a boat towards Roanoke Island, where tbey^ 
arrived therieit day. On the northepd of the island was , 
a small toWh; consisting of eight or ten houses, built of 
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cedar, and surrounded wtikh paUisadoes, for dei)ence against 
an enemy. Granganimo lived in that town j he wa^ npi 
at home ; but the untaught civility -of his jRrife left tfie cap-j 
tain and his company nothing to desire. She ordered her, 
people to carry them aahore on their backs. Their boat, 
veas drawn up, and their oars secured. She placed hef 
guests by the fire to dry their clothes ; for it was rainy. 
Some of her women washed their stockings, and others 
washed their feet. Their clothes being dry, sheconduct« 
ed them into another apartment, and gave them a plenti-, 
ful dinner, (consisting of roasted venispn, hommony, fisih, 
mellons, and sundry fruits. They used earthen pots, and. 
wooden dishes. While the strangers were at dinner, iv:(s 
Indians entered the house with their bows and arrows ; the 
white men looked at their arms. The princess did not 
want any further remonstrance. The Indians were turned 
^ut, and their bows were broken. »She intreated heir 
guests to stay all-night in the Palace ; but they launched 
their boat, and dropped a grapnel at some distance from, 
the shore. She observed, with marks of grief, that she had 
not gained their confidence ; but she pressed them no fur-* 
ther. Their supper was sent to the boat, and thpy were, 
supplied with mats, as a defence from the rain ; thirty or 
forty men and women were directed to watch near them all: 
night o*n the beach." 

"The particulars of this visit have been detailed, because^ 
the conduct of that woman is a correct portrait of the fe-/ 
male character, and a specimen of that attention, whichj 
the stranger and the afSicted may expect to receive from, 
woman in any part of the world. '^ 

These strangers, at their departure, took on board two 
natives, and«carried them to England, where one c£ them 
learnt the English language, and became a useful inter- 
preter. The friendship of Mantineo, continued faithful to. 
the English to his death. 
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In 1585, a squadron of seven ships sailed from England, 
for the coast of Virginia, under the command of Captain 
Ralph Lane and Sir Richard Grenville, as was noticed 
under Virginia. This squadron reached the coast, and an- 
chored without the bar, at Wockocken, on the 26th of July* 
They immediately began to explore the coast in their boats, 
and crossing the sound, dicovered an Indian settlement^ 
near to the mouth of Pamlico River, and another near 
the mouth of the Neus, and from thence they directed 
their course to Socotan, (near to where Beaufort now 
stands,) where they were cordially received by Wingina, 
brother of Granganimo, and from thence they returned to 
Aquascosack, (an Indian settlement on the Neus,) to de- 
^ mand a silver cup that had been stolen upon a former voy- 
a^ge. The Indians conscious of guilt, and apprehensive of 
danger, fled to the woods, and left their^village at the 
mercy of the English. These merciless adventurers, to 
revenge-^be loss of one single silver cup, set fire to the 
village^ and reduced it to ashes. 

This wanton abuse of power, sowed the seeds of future 
judgments and calamities, and kindled in the breasts of 
the savages a spirit of revenge, which none but a savage 
ought to feel, and which even a savage ought not to har- 
bour, much less execute. The experience of ages, should 
have taught such men as Captain Lane and Sir Richard 
Grenvilfe, not to have wantonly kindled a savage fire, 
which nothing but savage revenge could ever extinguish ; 
but they were blind to all former example, and deaf ta 
ni^ture^s remonstrances. Soon after this event the ships^ 
began to return to England, and in the month of August, 
Sir Richard returned himself. The lading they obtained 
for a return, voyage, was red coder, sasafras, and peltry. 
QDveriM>r Lane continued at the head of this little colony, 
who were settled down upon Roanoke Island, where they 
v^mained r^emairkabiy healthy throii^h the season.. 
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111 autumn and winter, Go venpjyjL^^jf5pjpp^^<t^ 
"coast, and visited the Indian tribei^eg^j^i^j^^fjjy^,^ ^^,y^4tf|4 
tne Chesopians on Elizabeth River ',.^t^qMof^t)fX}k{^/(^.t)fe 
^Roanoke ; the Chowanokes, on JjiejPl][Of^^,^.j,Ii^i4|{d 
the coast as far as Cape Hattera^s, . AIN^l^cf ndiaq^ ,j^|i^ 
the eastern borders of Albeniarl. So^jlf|d,^J^^^ej9aJ^^,15iW- 
J^omiocks, and Okisko was their jcbijff.^ .^..^^ ,,, ,, )n\L' -t 

We have noticed Jbe death ^of^Gjfipgfig)^]po,j,^i^,ftJ|e 
accession of Wi'ngioa^his brotli^rji^, T,|\i&,,chjef flqJJ^f4 
gnischief and ruin to the EngHsb.^j Moj^tepflpu^aJlfffti/fli- 
chem of the Chowanokes, attempte^d Jo 4fya^t.Gi9yj5cpf|r 
L^ne by distant adventures^ either, tj) dr^w.hj[P/>Ara)P(|}J8 
jcpast^ or, divide jhis.^fo ^l^ft^jb^.ffl*^! 4s4S^i|!.|SJlfi^ 

as remained, and that the insulted fqcU^fi^yf 1^0 j^a4:Hi?iP 
burnt put, mi^hj; destroy the ot^e 15s, ,To efff ct .tjl^ he 
repfe^oted to Gojjernpr Lane, t|ia|^ at ^^ifj di$fa;\qefjjf 
three dajfsj journey, liveid a powpf;fqLking;Oijfaj>li(^ip^yh^jgB 
country. a^bouinded witbjj)earls, an(| Pjff^e^}iim.gfjid^fti|p 

gl.theji^gd of Mom^^ 

such quantities of copper 'ore upon this river, SLS»beiog 
much purer, and of a hghter colour than usual, tbat^|j^ 
the governor to fancy himself in the neighbourhood jrf jtbf 
great South Sea, and dream of golden min< s, whose Qfi%yf^f 
washed down the stream of the Moratock* Full p{^|lff^f^ 
golden dreams, the governor seized the sachem.jj^^^lgp 
midst of a people that could boast of three thouscy^ ^fiXT 
riors, determined t^ hold hijj^^aga hostage, whiisj^e^j^- 
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eettdi$€ th^ river ; but whilst he was obtaining a pilot from 
the coast, he dismissed the saehem, and made a captive of 
his son Skiks. From this hostile treatment of the govern- 
or, (he Moratock Indians took the alarm, and fled into the 
country. The Mangoacs followed their example, and the 
river was cleared of every Indian, and with them all sus- 
tenance was removed ; but on the third day the savages 
returned, and commenced an attack upon the governor 
and bi& company, which compelled him, aftermdunga 
ihiitless resistance, to abandon his golden dreams, and 
hasten down the river. On his way he touched at Chipo- 
nock, (where Edenton now stands,) where he obtained a 
supply of fresh fish from the wares of the flying savages, and 
en the next day returned to Roanoke Island. 

During the absence of the governor, Wingina attempt- 
ed to carry into execution his part of the plan, and destroy 
the English that remained, by deserting the island, and 
thus cutting off their support ; but the return of the gov- 
ernor changed the plan, and Wingina entered into a deep 
conspiracy, amongst the neighbouring chiefs^ and invited 
them to a grand festival. At this festival he collected fif- 
teen hundred warriors, who, at a given signal at a given 
time, were to set fire to the governor's house, and mur- 
der the governor, and this was to be the signal for a gen- 
eral murder and conflagration. At this critical moment, 
Skiks, the generous captive, disclosed to the governor the 
whole plot, and saved the colony. The governor commen- 
ced an attack upon such Indians as were at hand, and des- 
troyed their canoes, and in the morning, he crossed over 
the Bay, and fell upon Wingina, and put him, with his at- 
tending chiefs, to the sword, and thus saved bis colony. 
At this eventful (noment arrived in the road, Sir Francis 
Drake, who offered the colony a supply of provisions for 
four months, for one hundred men, and boats, with a vessel 
of a good size 3 but ^11 to na purpose ; the spirits of the 

Vol. II. 4 
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colony were low, both from the disasters t?Bich tHejr Bfrd 
auflfered, and the still greater disasters they appreheudd* 
might await them, from the subtle machinations of thehos- 
tile savages, who were fired with a spirit of revenge, for the 
wanton abuse which they had suffered. The colony^ with 
their governor at their head, broke up, embarked on boiard 
the fleet, and returned to England, June 19, 1386. 

Shortly after the sailing of the fleet, a large vessel"arriv-| 
ed, with stores for the colony ; but they were not to be 
found, and they all returned safe to England. Ten or fif- 
teen days after this, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with 
three ships, with supplies for the colony ; he touched at 
Hatterask, and sought in vain for the colony, amidst their 
deserted village. He landed fifteen men with stores for 
twD years, and returned to England. The next spring this* 
little colony were visited by the fleet, and colony sent out 
by Sir Walter Raleigh under Governor White, as has been 
noticed. Governor White, agreeable to his instructions, 
attempted to remove the little colony of Roanoke, and to 
fix a permanent colony in Virginia, upon the waters of the 
Chesapeake ; bat Simon Fernando, a Spaniard, command- 
ed the largest vessel, and through his obstinacy*and mal- 
conduct, the whole enterprise was defeated. Governor 
White sent to enquire after the colony which had been left 
by Sir Richard Grenville ; but they were not to be founds 
He next attempted to make a ^treaty with Wingina's In- 
dians ; but this they refused; he then, at the request 6\ 
the httle colony atKoanoke, returned to England^'whef^ 
he obtained another fleet, which was ready to sail in the 
spring ; but were prevented by* the Spanish w'ar, and ffre 
Invincible Armada. 

Sir Walter Raleigh had now expended about forty 
ih'oudand pound sterling, in his attempts to settle a colont 
in America, and under the pressure of the Spanish war, fie 
gold out all 'hiis claims, wiih'his pate'nt^'tb'Sir Th'oWai 
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Sj/^aHbn^A^^^ associates, wbo formed the London com- 
p^xiy, ^hich l^as been noticed. Such was the anxious 
SQli^itpde of Sir Walter Raleigh, for the preservation of 
tljje little cpjony at .Roanoke, that immediately after the 
d^^fit of the Spanish Armada, he obtained permission to 
4if patch jthree privateers into those seas, to cruize against 
Spanish cpmmerce, a^d for the express purpose of carry- 
ing ,9fit ^Goyernor White to the colony. The governor 
fl^^iled ; but by perts^in adverse events, he sailed without 
one .planter to attend him, and after capturing several 
Spanish prizes in the West-Indies, arrived at Roanoke. 
l^e kidded, in search of his little colony, but they had fled 
i/^ Crpatoan, as was discovered by a certain mark upon a 
tree; their houses were demolished; but their fort re- 
mained a solitary monument of their former existence. It 
Y^as agreed to sail for Croatoan in quest of the colony ; but 
^ violent storm obliged the vessels to stand off to sea, to get 
clear of the land, and when the storm was over, they steer- 
ed back to England. Thus this little colony was abandon- 
ed to its fate, notwithstanding the repeated efforts Sir Wal- 
ter had made, from time to time, to afford them relief; and 
they ultii^ately perished. 

Should^ the enquiry arise in the minds of ray readers, 
why a colony could not be planted in these mild regions 
pf the south, without all this expence of treasure and of 
lives ? — The answer is clear — their manners were bad — 
being haughty and imperiofas, they provoked ruin by their 
abuse of the savages. Their morals were bad — they wer^ 
^eptitjute of religion and of moral principles, they were un* 
just to the savages, and they were unjust to each other. 
Their habits were bad — ^born and educated in habits of 
indolence and vice, they, had neither the knowledge nor 
the disposition to provide for their wants by industry and 
labour. Eager in pursuit of gold, they ransacked the 
country in quest of their darling object, and when their 
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i^tores of proyH(i0ns were exhausted, ^hMi • tbty 4ied 
bronght out with theio, ineteftcl of hftvbg stores of their 
ownprovidiog, thej.wece dme^iby.bmigteirto phmder the 
sarages, which provoked revenge, warst aiid destmetion. 

Thus wphave seea the force .of evil babils, aad a-setbf 

meo starving in a. mild clitpa^te, upon la rich and fertite^sail, 

..where the actiy^ ^n^ indu^triciuapb^Dteiis of ii»eriea woidd 

have grown ricb^and who under circumsts^ces lessfkvour- 

able,ha,Te even grown rich, by taming the »wragc, .cletfr- 

, ing the forest, cultivating their iauds, planting towns, and 

.multiplying and extending oommeme. Sach, and sd{)Ow- 

. erfuiarethe force of indu^try^ reBgionytnoralsj and good 

habits. ^ ^ . * 

Under th^se multiplied calamities, numenMis adventur- 
ers, att6mpted,.and continued to attempt, to plant colonies 
in the regions of the south, for about one whole century, 
before they effected the first pernaanent establishmtot^ at 
Jamestown, in Virginia, 1610. 

We have noticed the rise and progress of the colony at 
Jamestown, in Virginia, down to t)ie tin\!e of (be dissolulaon 
of their charter, and the royal assumption of th)sir goveib- 
ment. The prevailing religion in this colony^ w^s the 
Episcopal, or the Church of England. * 

During those religious persecutiops in England^ that 
raged in the reign of James I. and Chiles Linany QuaJke^ 
fled into exile, and attempted to take.refdge in the cohuijEof 
Virginia ; here they found the s^rae persecution whiebtbey 
had left, and like Roger Williams. ip Ne^-£ngland, &ey 
'fled into the wilderness, and took refqge in Nqrtb^CarolMla, 
and planted a colony upon Albemar) .Sound* ThUsi the 
adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh, opened the way jfbr the 
settlement of North-Carolina, through the persecuting 
spirit of the colony at Jamestown, in Virginia. 

James I. had just divided the colony granted to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and then revoked their charter, bj which 
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iimkss^ rcbseited bfio^kJlo tbe c»m<h. ClULriel P;'upon Ms 
»4H^i8i(iDtotthQrtl»oiie^ fiM: grantefd t6 Sir'Rbb^rt Heaiti, 
'^^isfiuroi^ev) afttte^co^^ )y%ii6twigdil tMrty and tbirty- 
sk>4egr&e8> <^i4igrtli''lfttitude,-'andi'exteid1ng#e8t'^d the 
i^f^boific.OeeaikVfalsdi^U-tbe'Batmmit Mand^,' ti6t acttially 
, Ipoaseaed by* Boine* ehrt^iaB ptince. Tbis grant was malle 
htoSinR»b^(biii heirs, and assigns, for everj as true a'nd 
-tidbfiolbte brds and* proprietors of the said region and terri- 
«itoiiy,. saving the faitb aod- aHegiafice d^ to' the crown. 
b.Tliis territoij, tlm^ granted, was erected into the provin6^ 
. «f .Car6)iiia<i Upon the 93d of Charles I. I^Fr Robert grant- 
^> ed this provioee to^.Lord Matr6veM, ^erwards Earl of 
Arundale and Surrey : but the- civil wars that destroyed 
ttbtis r^igi^ jprevented any settlement in Carolina under the 
^.n^w^ant. Up6n the accession of Cliarles IK'lhe patent 
.^f tthe Earl of Arundale, was declared void, " because the 
uccmditions of the grant bad not been fulfilled*^' ' t^barles 
11. made a new grant of the same" district to £dward Earl 
uof darendbn, G^rge Duke of Albemarle, William Earl 
.o^iOraven, John Lord Berkeley, Anthony horA Ashlej*, Sir 
iGcorge Ca^retj JSti* John Calleton, and ' SiV William 
jiBerkele^, cioWveyiiig in due form all theUandS lyi/)g be- 
tween the 31st and§6thdegreeis of north latitude, and the 
ii,Yir^nia^eas and the Pacifio Ocean \ bearing date March 
a%%A§^^ This charter was afterwards enlarged so as to 
laitd^i^ the 29tb de^ee of north latitude. Under this 
^ cdiattter Carolina began^to flcforish, and continWd toiflbqr- 
^idb, .until she bef^ame respectable aitaougst the colonies. 
jB^re^weipursue'-tbeTise and^progress 6? Carolina, we 
iWiUdblring forward the colony of Vilfginia. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

VIRGINIA CONTINUED FROM THE DISSOLUTION OF THEIR 

CHARTER BY JAMES I. TO THE YEAR 1675.* 

We have noticed the rise and progress of tbesettlei^pnt 
of Virginia, from its first discovery down to the dissolution 
of 4heir charter by King James, 1624. We have also con- 
sidered the rise and progress of Carolina, in connecti^ji 
with Virginia, down to the t^me of the charter granted iq 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Duke <xf Albemarle, and otbeji^^ 
by King Charles II. 1663. We will now bring forward 
the history of Virginia, to an adequate correspopdieqce, 
before we commence the history of New- York, in order to , 
open the way for a more correct understanding of that 
part of the history of the two colonies, in their conte^^d 
claims upqn the lands contiguous to the River and Bay of 
Delaware. 

King Charles I. upon his accession jLo the throne of his 
father, granted a new charter, appointing a new governor 
and council for Virginia, bearing date May, 1 62$. This 
<:harter vested the governor and council with absolute 
powers, to enact and enforce laws, levy and collect taxes, 
enforce payments, and even, to transport offenders in Vir- 
ginia into England for trial, and all this without even the 
forms of limited or restricted power. To enforce this ar- 
bitrary and despotic government, King Charles appointed 
Sir John Harvey as governor of Vii^inia; a man as severe 
and despotic as his master ; a man who exercised, with 
.impunity, every degree and description of oppression 4 he 
not only granted new lands at pleasure \ but actually re- 
conveyed lands already granted and qcciipied, to, the great 
grievance and distress of many of the settlers. He also 
levied heavy exactions upon the colony, which, whilst thoy 
enriched bis own coffers,, destroyed the pepce, interest, 
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and prosperity of the colony. Stung with indignation at 
this outrage upon their rights, the colonists had the spirrt 
to arrest Governor Harvey, and send him prisoner to Lon- 
don, and sent two agents to support their charges against 
him. 

The king Presented this act of the colony, as an outrage 
upon his authority, in the person of his governor, dismissed 
the suit, vested the governor with new and more despotic 
powers, arid sent him back to his government, January, 
1639. Governor Harvey entered with new energies upon 
ifie theatre of his new powers, btit the clamours of the peo- 
pie were so loud, and ^o general, that the cries of their 
oppression reached the ears of the king ; he listened to 
their wrongs, recalled the despot, and appointed Sir Wif- 
Kam Berkeley as his successor, April 1639. 

In tlie midst of that confusion and distress which Gov. 
Harvey had occasioned in the colony, the savages became 
indignant at the encroachments he was making, by his 
grants, upon their lands, and determined to take revenge 
upon the colony, for the wrongs they had suffered. Opo- 
cancanoaugh, who had succeeded Powhatan, entered into 
a new conspiracy, thuch Hke the former, to exterminate 
the colony at a blow. The tribes assembled atthe given 
tinfie, and fell with savage fury upoip the defenceless, un- 
sbspecting settlements, upon James' River, York River, 
and others ; and at a blow murdered about five hundred 
j^edple. This overwhelmed the colony with gloom 'and 
dispair, and when added to the oppressions of Harvey, 
gave them such a check as many years could not recover. 
*'This change in their administration, produced an entire 
change in their policy and government. Gov. Berkeley 
called an assembly of the people upon the plan of the old 
charter, which opened the way for the restoration of law, 
order, and civil rights, agreeable to the laws of England, 
and with the restoration of liberty, industry and enterprisf? 
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bega'A to revive. These blessings would have given new * 
enjoyraeats to the colony ; but the murder of five hundred 
people, in cool blood, called for that justice which could 
not be obtained of a savage, but by the point of the sword. 
To the sword they appealed ; and although the appcssil was 
jufet, yet a long and bloody war ensued before the savages 
were humbled, and brought to bow to the sceptre of jttt^" 
ti«e, and guarantee a firm, safe, and permanent peace. 

Daring this period, the civil war in England bad sub- 
verted" the monarchy, and Oliver Cromwell wielded the' 
8cq)tre, as Lord-High-Protector over the commonwealth, 
1649. In this character, Cromwell claimed said received 
thtf subimflsion of the colonies in North- America, excepting 
Virginia : she, then under the administration of Governor 
Bevtetey, reAised him this homage. Cromwell, who 
knew how to command, was resolved to be obeyed ; and 
accordingly he dispatched a fleet under the command of 
Capt. Dennis, to the coast of Virginia, to reduce the colo- 
ny to obedience. Governor Berkeley made a firm and 
manly resistance, according to the feeble means, which he 
could collect, and obtained of Captain Dennis an honoura- 
ble capitulation ; which secured to the colony all the rights 
and privileges of their old charter ; and they acknowledg- 
ed the sovereignty of the commonwealth of England, and 
the colony of Virginia as faitUul and loyal subjects. This 
act of submission relieved them from further pressure of 
war ; but tbeycontinued to feel the arm of insulted power 
in Cromwell ;'he rigidly enforced an act of Parliament, 
which he had obtained upon his accession, " That the 
plantations should not import or es:port any foreign com- 
modities, except in ships built and navigated by English- 
men-; and that they should not hold correspondence with 
any nation, or colony, not subject to England." Although 
the submissive disposition of the other colonies had obtain-* 
ed'for^bekn some indulgence, and even a fHe trade under 
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tfaiar act, yet Cromwell enforced it with rigoor upon Vir- 
ginia. This severity hambled the colony, and the frequent 
changes in her governors during the administration of the 
Protector, kept her down ; and whilst she saw with indig-> 
nation the commercial prosperity of her neighbours, she 
was compelled quieify to submit. Upon the death of 
Cromwell, 1659, and ttie accesston of Charles II. 1660, the 
colony of Virginia hoped to enjoy a free trade in commott 
with the colonies of New-Ei^land ; but their hopes were 
disappointed : the rigors of 4%e act of trade, stiled the Navi- 
gation Act, were still enforced, and the tobacco trade of 
ihe colony was greatly injured. Virginia indulged these 
hopes with the greater confidence, not only because she 
had resisted the usurpation of Cromwell ; butbecause«be 
had expressed her attachment to a monarchical govern- 
ment, in the year 1642, by the following legislative re- 
solve — " That as they were born under a monarchy, they 
would never degenerate from the condition of their births, 
by being subject to any other government.'^ 

When Gov. Matthews, who was appointed by Cromwell 
under the commonwealth, had died, Virginia taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of the government of Richard 
Cromwell, in the year 1659, proceeded to elect Sir William 
Berkeley as their governor, and published their declaration 
in favour of Charles II. Sir William, upon the strength 9f 
this, ventured to proclaim Cftiarles II. as king of England,,' • 
Scotland, France, Ireland and Virginia, and thus anticipated 
the restoration several months before it was accomplished 
jn England. Vii^inia paid severely for her attachment to 
monarchy ; her lands and even her plantations had been, 
and continued to be split up into divisions, and conveyed 
away by^proprietary grants, and thus her ancient charter 
was abrogated, and her chartered- rights wantonly destroy- 
ed. The colony complained, and even remonstrated to 
the king. They presented to his majesty a humble ad- 
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dress, in which they spread thegr grievances before tbr 
throne, and prayed for relief from their burthens, and the 
restoration of their ancient chartered privileges. In their, 
address they stated that t^ pressure on commerce sunk 
the price of tobacco so low, that they were unable to pay 
their taxes, and the, poor were unabi^ to feed and clothe 
their fiaimilies ; but vain were their remonstrances ; deaf 
was the king, and desperate was their cause. 

In the midst of these distresses, the Dutch began to, 
rival them in their trade with the natives, and divert it to 
New- York. This provoked their resentment, and they abus- 
ed the Indians ; they in ^eir turn resented the injury, and 
murdered the traders ; this provoked war, and Virginia 
law herself in the midst of poverty, distress, war, and de- 
spair. We will now bring forward the colony of New- 
York, down to this period, lt75. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NEW.YORK. 

DISCOVERY OP NEW^YORK — RISE AND PRO0RX88 OF THE 
COLONY. 

We have noticed the general discovery of the Atlantic 
shores of North-America, by the different adventurers, 
down to the settlement of Virginia and Carolina ; we have 
noticed the patentof King James I. granted to the colo- 
nies of North and South Yiipnia, bearing date April, 1606. 
This patent embraced all lands between the 34tb and 41st 
degrees of north latitude, and extended one hundred miles 
back into the main land. We have noticed the patents 
that divided this grant between the London and Plymouth ' 
Companies,, which opened the way for the settlement of 
Virginia and New- England. The settlement of New- 
England under the Plymouth Company, has been noticed, 
and carried forward to the peace of 1763, as a confederacy 
distinctly marked from the settlementof the other colonies. 
This patent, which was previously called North- Virginia, 
extended from the 38th to the 45th degrees of north lati- 
tude ; and although part of the celony of New- York is 
herein twice conveyed, yet New-England, in running the 
division line with New York, never claimed below the 41st 
degree of north latitude. 

In the year 1608, Captain Henry Hudson, as lias been 
noticed, under a commission from Kiog James I. discover- 
ed Long^Island, and the river in the tiolony of New- York 
that bears his name, and returned to England. In 1610, 
Captain Hudson, (for some reason not very satisfactorily 
^ explaia«d,)' sailed from Holland in the service of the Dutch, 
and again visited his former discovery ; and in the year 
1614, the Stdites-Gen^ral granted a patent to several 
merchants, fot an exclusive trade upo^ the North, or Hud^ 
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son's River, who built a fort at Albany, and another at 
Manhadoes, (now York bland.) At this time Sir Thomas 
Dale, governor of Virginia, s^ut Captain- Argall to dispos- 
sess the French at Port Royal, ia Novascotia, who having 
executed his commission, visited the Dutch settlement at 
Manhadoes, and took possession in tbe na^me of the king of 
England, and reduced it to the goi^^nment of Virginia* 

In 1623, the Dutch, who had never regarded the con- 
quest of Captain Argall, or the governor of Virginia, con- 
tinued to enjoy their tyade ; and to render this yet more 
profitable, they attempted to engross the trade of Connect- 
icut River, and to this end they erected a trading house at 
the mouth of a small stream, where Hartford now stands, 
and called it the Hirse of Good-Hope. In 1 62 1 , the States- 
^ General, by letters patent, granted this district of country 
to the Dutch West-India Company, under the name of 
New-Netherlands. Walter Van Twiller, who was their 
first governor, arrived in the year 1629, and took posses- 
sion of Fort Amsterdam, at Manhadoes^ and entered upon 
his government. Gov. Van Twiller published his com- 
mission, in the following stile. 

" We, Director and Council, residing in New-Nether- 
land, on the Island of Manhattans, under the government 
of their High Mightinesses, the Lords, the States-General 
of the United Netherlands, and the privileged West-Indta 
Company." 

The controversy, concerning the trade and possession 
of Connecticut River, which sprang up between the Dutch 
and the colony of Obnnecticut, has been fully noticed un- 
der that colony. The Dutch claimed not only Connecti- 
cut River, and the lands lying west of it, as far as the Hud- 
son ; but, to the south also, as far as the Delaware Bay ; 
including all lands on the Delaware, (then called South) 
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River* They claimed also, to the north, as far as the St. 
Lawrence, or River of Canada, and called the coaofrjr 
norlh-west of Albany, T^rjnk Incognita. In 163B, Wil- 
liaiD^eift appears c» governor of this celouy, and enters 
int^lhexontrovetsy about liges and boaadaries. 

In 1640, the English attempted to possess themselves of 
Long- Island ; but ^the'Datch, under the command of Jan 
Jansen Alpendwm, dispossessed Aien, and held the juris- 
diction* . , » 

In 1&43, 4he famous New- E^^lapd League .commenced, 
between tfa^ four col6hies of Massachnseitts, Plyntoutb, 
Connecticut, and Nei^-Haven ; and Connecticut and New- 
Haven attempted to arm the League*^ iigainst the Put£h, 
not only .to punish them for furntrfiing the Indians with 
anigis,. but to'dn v^ them from their bordei;^. Massachusetts 
declined the enterprise, and New-Haven applied to OKvf r 
Cromwell, then* Lord-High- Protector upon the throne of 
Edgland : Cromwell listened favourably to the apphca'* 
tion, and attempted to mabe provision to carry. ^ plan in- 
t<^ effect ; bat the pressure of his afikirs prevented. 

*In 1646, Peter Stuyvesant, was appointed govetnor, to 
succeed 'Gov. Keift, and in 1647, he entered jifon the du* 
ties of his Q^e. Claims upon New-Netherlands mult»> 
plied upon all sides, during this administration; New- 
England on the east, ^Maryland on the west, and the 
Dutchess Dowager of Sterling, through her agent, Captain 
Forrester, (a Scotchman,) clain>ed Longrlslan'd ; and the 
Swedes- claimed and encroached upon Delaware. 

In tbeypar 1626, Gustavus Adolphus, king of Swed.en, 
instituted by letters patent, a Swedish We$t-India Compa- 
ny, for the purpose of making settlements on tiie American 
coast. In 1627, & company of Swedes and Fins, entered 
the Delaware Bay, sailed up the river, and made a geqeral 
purchase of the adjoining lands. They commenced their, 
settlements at Christeen, on the west side of the Delaware, 
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and proceeded to settle Lewistowa, TeDecum, and Ches- 
ter, and erected forts in all these settlenaents. Tenecom, 
vhichwas also called New Go.ttenbutg, became the seat of 
government. • The colony of New-Haven about this time, 
commenced a setdement on .the east side of the river ; 
bot (he Dutch and Swedes drove them off, and the Swedei^ 
toolk possession of their ground, wlmJi ^ave them the com- 
mand of the river ; tlus also incensed the Dotcb* 

^t this time^a Swedish vessel entered the Raritan River \ 
and the Dutgh g^verno); seized her, which opened a con- 
troversy ; the Swedes rose in arms, under their governor 
Rising, and seized on Fort Casimer^ which the Dutch bad 
built upon the Delaware; Gov. St«y vesant assembled a 
focce and embarked iif person at the head of his troops, to 
r^over the fort -, Jie landed bis troops, a^d suinmoned the 
fort : the commaiMlant capitulated, and resigned up the 
fort* Flushed with this success. Gov. Stuyv^sant march- 
ed up toFortChrktina, and Risuig gave up the^fort upon the 
first sumhaops, September, 1666t ' Rising was sent toEng* 
land, and such of the'Swedes as did not swear allegiance 
to the States-General, wer^ sent to Sweden, and thus the 
country was. cleared j and New-Swedeland was added to 
the possessions of New- Netberhftnd. 

New-Swedeland now took the ns^e of the Three Lower 
Couptries upon South River, and Johan Paul Jaquet, re- 
ceived a commission, as their first viccrdirectar, or lieu- 
tenant-goveiuor, from the director-general at New- Amster- 
dam. The succtsssors of Jaquet were Alricks, Hinncgossa, 
and William Beekman ; these lieutenants had full powers 
to grant lands, and their titles have ever been considered 
as valid. 

The following commission granted to Alrick, as lieuten- 
ant-governor or vice-dii'ector in the year 1657, shews the 
full extent of the Dutch claims, in New-Swedeland updo- 
South (now Delaware) River. 
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Alrick, &c. " Director-General of the colony of Soutb 
River, of ^ew-Netberland, and the fortress of Casimer, 
now called Niewer Ametei, with all the lands depending 
thereon, according to the first purchase and deed of release 
of the natfves^ dated July 19, 1651, beginning at the Min- 
quaa, or Christina Kill, in the Indian language called 
Suspuougb, to the m^uth of the Bay called Bompt- Hook, 
in the Indian language Capnaresse, aBd so iar inland as the 
. bounds of the Min(|ua^s land, with all the streams, &c« ap- 
purtenances and dependencies/' - % 

In the year 1659, WilliaotBeekmeii, agreeable to order, 
purchased Gape Henlopen, ^d commenced ^ settlement 
under the protection pf a foKress. 

At this time Maryland began io claim the lands upon 
South River, as a part of the government of Liord Balti- 
more, and Gov. Findal sent CoK Utie, as commissioner to 
Niewer Amstel, to .demand an jmm^diate evacuation of Ihe 
lands in question. ' Beekman, and his council saserted tteir 
claim,'on the part of the Dutch West-India Company, and 
^ demanded proof of his lordship^s title ; at the same time 
be appealed to the decision of the republics of Eugtaod 
and Holland. Col. Utie ^fsregarded this appeal, and con- 
tinued to urge his claim, and demanded an evacuation o# 
the premises ; but«as*he had no military force, his plea 
was vain,. and he returned to Maryland. 

In the spring of *1 66(7, Goy. Stuyvesant sent Nicholas . 
Valeth, and Brian Newton, as ambassadors to Gov. Berke- 
ley, (then governor of Maryland,) with full powers to open 
a trade, and conclude an offensive and defensive league. 
Gov. Berkeley gave this mission a kind reception, and. 
sent Sir Henry Moody in his turn, to conclude the league 
with Gov. Stuyvesant, and the governor at the same time 
used his arts and cunning to persuade Gov. Berkeley to 
acknowledge the legal title of the Dutch, to the lands in. 
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question* In this state of things, Got* Stuyvesant wrote 
the following letter to the Dutch West-India -Company, 
which I sha)! insert at large, to shew the historical &ct8 it 
contains. 

*' We have not yet begun the fort on Long-Island, neat 
Oyster Bay, because, our neighbours^l^y the boundaries a 
mile and a half more westerly than we*do, and the more as 
your honours, by your advice of D^ceniber ^4th, are not 
inclined to standby (he treaty of Hartford, and propose to 
sue for redress on Long- Island, and the Fresh Water River, 
by means of the States' ambassador. Lord^erling is said 
to soHcit a cf nfirntation of Jus ri^t to all Lofag-Island, 
and importunes the present king to c.onfirm the grant made 
by his royal father, which^is affirmed to be already obtaiin- 
ed. But more probable, and material is the advice from 
Maryland, that Lord Baltimore's patent which contains the 
^ottth part-of the river, *is confirmed by the king, and pub- 
lidied in* print : that L(prd Baltimore's natural brother, 
who is a rigid Papist, being made governor there, has re- 
ceived Lord Baltimore's claim, and protc^st to your hon- 
oi^rs in council,' and has now more hopes of success. We 
have advice fi;om England, that there is an invasion intend- 
ed against these parts ;'and <the country solicited of the 
]|ing, the duke, and the parliament, is annexed to their do- 
minionsr ; and fpr that purpose they desire thre^e or four 
. frigates ; persuading the king that the* conq>any possessed 
and held this country under an unlawful title, having only 
obtained of King James leave for a watering plac^, oft 
Staten-Island, in 1 623.— Dated, ;fec. 1 66 1 ." 

The settlement of this part of Virginia called Maryland, 
under the patent of Lord Baltimore, had b^n prevented 
by tl^e known Qhatholic principles of the Baltimore fam- 
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*ily, tdgeiiver wfth the civil wars iti England, and the reign 
of 'Gromwcll down to the accession of Charles HI " 
"* The'governtneni infEngland being settled," Charles Lotd 
Baltimore, son of that Lord Baltimore who had obtained 
the original patent in 1632, now arrived within Delaware 
•Bafjr, totaled possession of his colony, August 1663. 'Three 
ships arrived about the same time, with Dutch planters 
*frofn • Holland., and' hei'eithte'parthesweire at issue. Th« 
*Tiext year, 1664, ffing Charles Ih 'granted to his brother 
-flie Duke of York, all that extent of coontry in America, 
lying between Novascotia and Delaware- Bay, and his pat- 
ent is thtis defined. — viz. " all that part of the main land, 
be^nnirig at a certain place called or known by the name 
^of St. Croix, next adjoining to New-Scotland in America, 
and from thence extending along flie sea coast, unto a 
Certain place called Pemdquie, or Pemaquid, and so up the 
river thereof, to the furtherest head of the same, as it e'x- 
tetMeth northward, and extending from thence fo' the river 
K1mbequin,and so upwards, in the shortest course to the rit- 
erof Canada, northward ; and also all that island or islands, 
commonly 'called Meitowacks, or Long Island', situated and 
being to the west of Cape Cod, and the Narrow Highgah- 
setts, abutting upon the main land between the two rivers, 
there known by tlie names of Connecticut and Hudson's 
River 5 together also, with the said river called Hudson's 
Tliver, and all the land from the west side of the Connect^ 
icut River to the east side of the" Delaware- Bay, and alsp 
Vll those several islands called or known fey tHe names of 
■Martin's Vineyard," Nantucks, otherwise Nantucket,' to- 
gether," &c. 

I have inserted this patent at large, that I might place 
before my readers that absurd instrument, which has given 
so much vexation in America. The Duke of *York con- 
veyed to John Lord Berkeley, and Baron of Stratton, and 
Sir George Carteret, of Saltrun in Devon, all that part of 
* Vol. n. 6 
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his patent lying between Hadson's River, on the east, and 
Delaware River, or Bay, on the west, and extending 
south to Cape* May or th6 main ocean, at the hiouth of Dete-* 
ware Bay ; and northward to the northemost branch of 
Delaware River, in 41 deg. 40 m. N. latitude. Thisjpatent 
embraced the colony of New- Jersey, and fixed'its name, in* 
allusion to the Isle of Jersey, from whence the Carteret 
family sprang. 

' Thus we have laid 'the foundation for the colonies of' 
-New- York and Hew-Jersey. These two colonies are so 
interwoveh in their connections that 1 shall carry forward 
their history together, generally. About the time of the 
above grant of New- Jersey, a number of settlers from New- 
England, and Long- Island, moved into New- Jersey, and' 
settled EHzabethtown, Newark, Middletown, and Shrews- 
bury ; these, with an emigration from' Scotland, gave life" 
and vigour to the settlements in New- Jersey. In 1665,' 
Philip Carteret was appointed governour of New-Jersey^ 
and came over to Elfzabethtown, which he made the seat 
of his government. Governor Carteret instituted a gov- 
ernment free and independent, founded upon a legislative 
assembly, after the manner of New-England. This free 
government invited settlers from England, and all parts of 
this country, even from New-England, and thus New-Jer- 
sey flourished rapidly, unlil the conquest of the Dutch in 
1675." This conquest will be noticed in its place. 

In August, 1664, a small squadron arrived from England^ 
and touched at Boston, where Col. Nichols, who had the 
command of the expedition, solicited aid of the govei'nor, 
against the Dutch Colony at New-York ; but the gover- 
nor declined, and the squadron sailed for New- York, at 
the same time' requesting Gov. Winthrop to furntsh aid 
from' Connecticut, to support the expedition J-but'this wa« 
not obtained. Nichols, with his little squadron entered 
the harbour of New- York, which so alarmed Gov. Stuy- 
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Tesstnt, that he' sent an officer on board to demand the 
cause of the visit. CoJ. Nichols replied by summoning 
the governour to surrender the fort to his Britannic ma- 
jesty. The governour, struck with astonishment at such a 
message, in a time of peace between England and the 
States-General, assembled his council to deliberate on a 
reply, and at the same time resolved to fight, if he should 
be attacked ; after hearing the pacific advice of his coun- 
cil, he returned a long historical narrative of the. claims of 
the Dutch, and refused to comply with the summons.* 
Col. Nichols, who had learnt the advice of the council, 
and the disposition of the people, replied to the governor's 
answer, by issuing a proclamation, promising liberty and 
protection to the people, and beating up for volunteers 
upon Long- Island, to carry the fortress by force ; the com- 
mander of the squadron was ordered at the same time to 
bring his ships to bear upon the fort, and begin the attack. 
This alarmed the governor and he sent a flag to request a 
mutual appointment of commissioners to settle the ques- 
tion. Col. Nichols replied that he would treat of nothing 
but a surrender of the fortress, and the next day the gov- 
ernor ojQFered to surrender the fort, upon condition that 
the Dutch and English limits should be settled by the 
Crown and the Stages-General. This offer. w^s accepted, 
and commissioners were named, who were agreeable to 
the parties, and met at the governor's Bowery on the 27th 
of August, drew and signed the articles, which Col. Nich- 
ols accepted ; but the governor hesitaj;ed three days, and 
then* ratified the articles and resigned up the fort, together 
with the province, to the Crown of England. The com- 
missioners of the Crown, after the reduction of the colony 
^f New-Yodc, became very vexatious at times to the New- 
flngland states, by interfering in their civil affairs, and oc- ' 

,9ee the letter at Appendix A* at the end of Uxe volume. 
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casioned greater complaints than their neighbours the 
Dutch had done before them. They instituted courts 
without juries, and exercised an absolute sovereignty, 
wholly incompatible with that civil liberty that prevailed 
in those colonies ; but when they were recalled, Colonel 
Nichols conducted the aSairs of the colony with wisdom, 
prudence^ and justice, which gave general satisfaction. At 
this time commenced the settlement of South-Carolina, as 
will be considered in its place. George Carteret was com- 
missioned to reduce Fort Orange, which lay about 170 miles 
up the river ; this he soon effected, and at the same time, 
held a conference, and settled a treaty with the Five Na- 
tions, which proved of lasting advantage to the colony. 
Robert Carr was commissioned at the same time to subdue 
the country on Delaware, or South River, and he reduced 
both the Dutch and Swedes to subjection, by the first of 
October ; and thus the whole of New Netherlands were 
subdued to the Crown of England in less than two months, 
1664. Gov. Stuyvesant continued in the colony, where 
he hved in afSuence, and died much respected. The 
Dutch settlers all remained in the colony and became use- 
ful and valuable citizens, and are much respected to this 
day. The town of New- Amsterdam from this time took 
the name of New- York. 

[See the articles in the appendix marked 6. at the end of 
the Vol.] 
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..:. . CHAPTER Y. 

GAROLINA CONTINUED, — RISE AND PROGRESS OF CAROLINA. 
CONTINUED FROM THE SECOND CHARTER OP l663, TO THE 
TIME OF THE REBELLION. 

We have traced the rise and progress of the colony of 
North-Carolina, through a period of sixty or seventy years, 
and marked a successioa of events, hardly to be paralleled^ 
in point of sqenes of adversity, on the page of history. 
This little colony, or rather little colonies, struggled witfi 
almost every possible adversity, in order to obtain two SQr 
litary settlements, in all that time ; one of these was upoo 
the waters of Albenr>arle, and the other a colony from Mas- 
sachusetts that settled upon Charles River, near the south 
side of Clarendon River, and now called Old Town. • Sir 
Wm. Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, superintended these 
settlements ; formed counties for them, and regulated their 
affairs. . Sir William visited the settlements, appointed 
Prummond theif^^ governor, and assisted them in making 
laws, which were sent to England for the approbation of 
|he, proprietors. 

. Pleased with the settlement of the colony from New- 
England, at Old Town, the proprietors published a decla- 
ration — " that all actual ^ettlera should receive gratuities 
in lands^ directly according to the number of each family ; 
that they should be free from all customs, according to the 
charter ; tl>at they should present thirteen persons to the 
proprietors, who were to choose a governor and council of 
six, out of that number ; but that the choice should vest in 
the people as soon as they became sufficiently numerous ; 
and that they should make laws, if they were not repugnant 
to the laws of England ; which laws should be in force, un- 
less disapproved by the proprietors." The design of this 
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declaration was, to induce other settlers to coiner in #oin 
New-England. - * 1*1. 

. Abmit this time, the Indians drove off the settlers at Old 
Town, because they had shipped off several Indian cbildrea,' 
uoder a pretence of educating them at the northward. 
This outrage upon their feelings, as well, as their rights^" 
roused the . indignation of the savages ; they commenced* 
general depredations upon the settlement, killed or drove, 
off their cattle, and threatened them with- destruction, 
which caused them to abandon their settlement ; but ;they* 
alledged the barrenness of the soil as the true reason, which, 
was sufficient to prevent other settlers from New-England.. 
Soon after the removal of this colony, another from Barba- 
does came on to the coast in quest of a settlement, touch- 
ed at Old Town, and proceeded up the river, made some 
large purchases of the Indians, and by a liberal encourage*, 
ment from the proprietors, returned, and commenced a 
settlement at Old Town, 1^65, and. began the province, of 
Clarendon, upon the same constitution as that of Albe- 
marl. Sir John Yeamins was appointed their governor. 
This gentleman was created a baronet, to reward him for 
thft services and sufferings, of his father, in the civil war, of, 
Qharles I. This colony entered with spirit into their la-, 
hours ; resolved to build up. their colony, and render it 
prospjsrous. they promised onehundred acres of land to every 
sutler that would join them before the last of March, 1667, 
and one hundred fbr each of his men-servants, and also for 
his children. . Also fifty acres for each female servant and 
slave, provided he came furnished with a good musket, ten 
pounds of pdwder, twenty pounds of lead, and six months 
provisions. Each male servant, when free, was promised 
one hundred acres of land, two suits of clothes, and the 
tools- necessary for his trade. This colony chose their 
own governors as a special privilege, and their governors 
continued in office three years. Such was th^. isterility oiL 
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the soil upon wlich this colony settled, that they subsisted 
almost entirely by the lumber trade, with the West- Indies, 
and the colony, although they were at peace with the In- 
dians, did not exceed eight hundred souls in 1666. 

In the year 1667, the county of Albemarl convened the ' 
first legislative council that had been assembled in Caroli- 
na ; the people had lived without law, or law-suits, being 
free from debt. They hardly knew the dse of money, be- 
ing not only free from debt, but from taxes ; the settlers 
began to complain that their bounty lands were not so 
great as in Clarendon county, being only fifty acres, and 
the conditions more difficult than in Virginia ; therefore 
the assembly petitioned the proprietors for more indul- 
gence, and to be placed upon the same footing as in Vir- 
ginia ; this the proprietors granted, by what was th^en call- 
ed the great deed, or charter, which was satisfactory. 

Ih 166*9, the proprietors fitted out a vessel under the 
command of Capt. Seal, who explored the coast to the 
south, and was driven in a storm among the Bahama Isl- 
ands, and on his return described certain rivers on the 
coast of Carolina, tfcat induced the proprietors to fit out 
two vessels, with adventurers, tools, &c. to plant a colony, 
and appx)inted Capt. Seal their governor. Governor Seal 
planted his colony at Port-Royal, erected it into a county, 
^hich extended from Cape Roman southerly,' and .called 
it Carteret. Thus three distinct governments were now 
formed in CaroHna. 

It was now contemplated by the lords proprietors, that 
the colony would soon be settled by a numerous and pow- 
ei-ful people ; they began to turn their attention to some 
permanent form of government. Their avowed object was; 
" to make the government of Carolina agree, as nearly as 
possible, with the monarchy of which it was a part, and to 
avoid erecting, a numerous democracy." Lord Ashley, 
afterward^i Earl of Shaftesbury, at the request of the lords ■ 
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proprietors; obtamed t-rriW^l^ltohn D>atfe, ttie^fcettWSted 
pft'losogVer ancf met^phy^clin, th'rf*fWlo^irig'fe)iW**dff%sl 
tern of government; 'for ttfe 'fc*6ldri^ of Car^final "' '*'»*•' '*'' 

CONSTITUTION.,* i.' ..,' ;. ., ^^j, 

Carolina snSr t>e diviUedMntb C(5tihties*;^*eacff SSUntj* 
shall consist of eight sieniories, elgtit baronie^, 4SS ^*i9St 
Drecincts. Each' precinct shall consist of six' cofetlTes. 
Each signiory, barony, or colony, shall consist of tw^I?? 
thousand acres. The signiories shall -be annexed'unaneft^ 
ably to the proprietors ; the baronies to the notility • and 
^ipjrecjncts^ being thr^e fifths of the whole, shall remain 
to the people. ' ■ ;t ■ • * 

Any jpraprietor before* the year 1701, may sell his pro- 
prietorship and signiories ; but not afterwards. 

gj!pt^f^ shall be two orders of nobility chosen by 'the pro- 
prietors, viz. Landgraves and Caziques. - •* * 



TJIj^t^ s^ay b^ ag^manj .Landgraves as counties', an* 
twice as many Caziques. v * - 

.(JE^h L2ynjdgc5ve.^shftll fcol<^^ four baronies, and each xJa- 
sjiquQ tjvo. bar^iios. ^ . , . , u* ^ 'i ^ 

, Each Liui^igr^^^prCazique before the ^j^ea^; 170^ 
alienate his dignity, with all th^ barojiies^nnexed. not 
s|fteiiEward6;;i.t{iej,.§h«^ll' necessarily descend from th£jt,pe- 
ri^ to i^ IfciK ; bqt.h?.ii?C>py. sailor let^, tyjjy thirds of hi^ 
Ismd^-tfof a^eria OQt excefireliug ^tae^ live§,^ or thirty-o^e 

«.*Tl^r]^ aaay be maDors.to consist of not less than three 
t^aeabQ(L«aQre3t nw. oiora than twelve, in one tract or 
colony. V ,'..,. 

^3TiiftJftrjJ,pf3Sgg5y^si|ji^^^^ 

the power of holding court-leet* for trying cmises! civil or 
criminal, with appeal to the precinct or county court. 

No leet-man shall move from the land of his lOtdfS^ith- 
6ut permission. 
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There shall be eight Supreme Courts. The oldest 
proprietor shall be palatine, and each of the proprietors 
shall hold a great office, viz. the several offices of chancel- 
lor, chief justice, constable, admiral, treasurer, high-stew- 
ard, and chamberlain. 

The palatine's court shall consist of the palatine and the 
other seven proprietors. 

Each of the other proprietors being at the head of a 
court, shall have six counsellors, and a college of twelve 
assistants. 

The chancellor's assistants shall be called vice-chancel- 

)ors. 

The chief justice's assistants shall be called assistants of 

the bench. 

The constable's assistants shall be called marshals. 

The admiral's assistants shall be called consuls. 

The treasurer's assistants shall be called under-treai- 

urers. 

The high-steward's assistants shall be called comp- 
trollers. 

The chamberlain's assistants shall be called vice-cham- 
berlains.— Of the forty-two counsellors, in the several 
courts, the greater number shall be chosen from the nobles, 
or the sons of proprietors or nobles. 

There shall be a grand council which shall consist of 
the palatine, the other seven proprietors, and the forty- 
two counsellors, from the courts of the several proprietors. 
They shall have the power of making war and peace, &c. 

Every proprietor may have a deputy who shall have the 
power of his deputator, except in confirming acts of Par- 
liament and nominating nobility. 

In every precinct there shall be a court, consisting of 
a steward and seven justices. 

Vol. II. 7 
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In every county there shall be a court consisting of a 
sheriff and four justices, one from each precinct, all of 
them chosen and commissioned by the palatine's court. 

No cause of any freeman, civil or criminal, shallbe tried 
in any court, except by a jury of his peers. 

Juries shall consist of twelve men, of whom it shall be 
Shfficient that a majority ^re agreed. 

It shall be a base and infamous thing in any court to 
plead for money or reward. The Parliament shall meet 
once every two years. It shall consist of all the proprie- 
tors, or their deputies, the Landgraves, the Caziques, and 
one commoner from each precinct, chosen by the free-hold- 
ers, in their respective precincts. These four estates shfM 
sit in one room, each man having one vote. 

The Parliament may be summoned to meet at other 
times by the palatine's court. 

No matter shall be proposed in Parliament, that had not 
been previously prepared, and passed by the grand council. 

No act shall continue in force longer than to the next 
biennial meeting of Parliament, unless in the mean time it 
shall have been ratified by the palatine, and a quorum of 
the proprietors. 

While a bill is on its passage before the Parliament, any 
proprietor or his deputy, may enter his protest against it, as 
being contrary to any of the fundamental constitutions of 
government. In which case, after debate, the four orders, 
shall retire to the four separate chambers, and if a major- 
ity of the four separate estates determine against the bill, 
it shall not pass. 

All towns incorporated shall be governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and twenty four others who shall form 
a common council. 

There shall he a register in every precinct, in which all 
titles to land, ail births, marriages, and deaths, shall be re- 
gistered. 
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The Church of England being the only orthodox church, 
no provision by Parliament shall be made for any other 
church. 

Every man shall declare himself to be of some religious 
profession, or church, and as such he shall enter his name 
with the precinct register, from which it may be struck off 
by himself, or by order of the society of which he had 
been a member. 

No man above the age of seventeen shall have the brn- 
efit of the laws, unless his name shall have been recorded 
as a member of some religious church, or profession. 

This constitution was signed by the lords proprietors, on 
the first of March, 1669, and became the constitution of 
Carolina. This instrument needs no comment ; it is suffi- 
cient for us that its principles formjno part of the Federal 
Constitution of the United States. 

The new constitution for Carolina went into operation 
during the administration of Gov. Sayle, but upon his 
death the office was claimed by Sir John Yeamans as vice- 
palatine, being the only Landgrave *then residing in Caro- 
lina ; but the council appointed Joseph West their govern- 
or, until they should learn the will of the proprietors. 
In a short time the proprietors expressed their pleasure by 
appointing Sir John as governor of the southern country. 
Thus the colony was formed into two governments, Au- 
gust, 1671. 

No general staple had as yet appeared in the colony, 
and as it was the wish and belief of the proprietors, that 
silk, raisins, (from the multitude of grapes,) capers, wax, 
almonds, oil aod olives, might be encouraged and cult' ^ ^ted 
here, as in Europe and Turkey, under the same latitu '^^3, 
they exempted all these articles from duties for the term 
of seven years ; but during this time tiu^ir culture had not 
been even introduced. In the year' 1680, the king caused 
fifty families of the persecuted Huguenots, who had fled 
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'from France, to be transported gratis, into Carolina, for 
the express purpose of introducing the culture of the above 
named articles, according to their custom in France : but 
the want of hands in such a thin population rendered the 
culture both difficult and expensive; it was therefore 
abandoned. About this time, a part of the colony at Port 
Rojal, removed to Wando, and Keawah, (Cooper and 
Ashley Rivers,) for the purpose of raising cattle ; this 
from its local advantages soon became the seat of govern- 
ment for the south colony. 

In the year 1 690, the second colony at Cape-Pear had, 
by various emigrations to the south, from time to time, 
wholly abandoned that settlement, with its baren inhosjnt^ 
able soil, to the enjoyments of its native savage. 

About this time the proprietors listened to the complaints 
of the colony against the oppressive and tyrannical admin*' 
istration of Gov: Yeamans, and removed him from office. 

Gov. Drummond died at Albemarle in 1667, and was auc- 
<ieeded by Samuel Stevens. Under both these adminia* 
trations, the colony flourished. The people, free from 
taxes, except by consent of assembly, (and free from colo- 
nial laws by the assembly, until 1669,) enjoyed liberty, of 
conscience, upon taking the oath of allegiance to the kipg, 
and fidelity to the proprietors ; they were contented with 
• tUeir bountydahds, and every man's property was secure. 
During all this period, there was not one clei^manin Al- 
bemarle county, norwas:tbere any regular mode of cele- 
- brating marJriage. At this time the assembly passed the 
following 'laVs, viz. . ■ .* * 

"1. That no subject shall be sued within five years> for 
: Uriy c^use^of action that may have arisen out of the county. 

**^. .That no person shall receive a power of attorney 
to collect any debt that may have been contracted out of 
' the' county. , , - . 
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^^ 3. That all settlers be exempted from taxes one year. 

^' 4. That traDsient persons who do oot belong to the 
colony, be prohibited from trading with the savages. 

'^ 5. That all persons be restrained from making any 
. transfer of land within two years. 

^^ 6. That any two persons being desirous of being mar- 
ried, and presenting themselves before the governor and 
council, in presence of some of their acquaintance, and de- 
claring their mutual consent, shall be deemed husband and 
wife." 

Also a law was passed imposing a duty of thirty pounds 
- of tobacco upon every law-suit, to be applied to defray the 
expences of the assembly at their several sessions. 

These laws were approved and ratified by the proprie- 
tors. The first precincts in the county of Albemarle, were 
Currituck) Pasquetank, Perquimons, Chowan, and Tyrrel : 
the five first were allowed five representatives each; but 
•' Tyrrel was restricted to two, until it should possess five 
hundred taxable inhabitants.^ 

Thus we have entered upon the fundamental principles 
of the colony of the two CaroHnas, and I have been thus 
particular that they may be correctly understood. I shall 
leave all remarks to the minds of my readers. 

Thid constitution of Carolina^ proved, as might have 
'been expected, a curse instead of a blessing to that people : 
factions «oon sprang up ; discontent, discord, and rebellion 
stalked abroad, and shook the coidny to its foundatiohs. 
In the violence of these passions they seized one Miller, a 
violent fellow, and sent him for trial into Virginia, because^ 
he was a proprietor, and this in violation of the rights of 
the charter. Miller was tried aikUacquitted, yet all Ibis 
"procedure was both repugnant to the interest, as well as 

* These were either ivhite males of sixteen ^ears old, or slavei, either 
Negro, Mulatto, or lncliau« male or female of twelve years old. 
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against the voice of the proprietors, and subversive of th^ 
rights, of both proprietors and people* 

About this time Gov. Stevens died, and Cartwright 

succeeded for a short time ; but being called to England, 

Eastchurch was appointed governor, and entered. 

upon the administration of a colony then consisting of about 
fourteen hundred taxable inhabitants, one third of whom 
were slaves. The produce of the colony was then about 
eighty hogsheads of tobacco, yearly. This was said to be 
of little value to the planters, for the New-England traders 
engrossed about the whole, with their whisky and other 
ardent spirits ; together with a few trifles, which they 
transported into the country. The proprietors strove to^ 
check this ruinous trade, but without effect ; the people 
in Carolina would have spirits then, as well as the New- 
England people now — thus both were blind to their own 
interest, and bent on their own ruin. At this time a jeal- 
ousy began to spring up between the north and south colo- 
nies, and although it was the wish of the proprietors to ex- 
tend the tradeof Albemarle to the south of the bay, or sound, 
the governor and people opposed, from motives of private 
interest, that they might engross the Indian trade. Gov. 
Eastchurch sailed for England to promote the interest of 
the colony ; but Miller had arrived before him, laid his 
grievances before the lords proprietors, and obtained by 
way of redress, tlie appointment of secretary to the govern- 
ment, as deputy to one of the proprietors, (eight of these 
deputies composed the governor's council.) The govern- 
or and Miller, his secretary, both sailed together; but the 
governor was detained in the West- Indies, and Miller pro- 
ceeded, and took charge of the administration until the 
governor arrived, ft was the duty of Miller to collect the 
revenue, which was made payable in cash oi* tobacco ; he 
felt his power, and remembering his enemies, he used it 
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with such rigour that in four months, he collected three 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand weight of tobacco, 
and about two hundred and forty pounds sterling. Miller 
attempted to suppress the New-England trade ; but both 
wind and tide were against hinn ; as they ever will be 
against those who by direct means attempts to correct ppb- 
lic morals, at the expence of private interest. The traders 
scattered sparks of discord amongst the whisky-boys, and 
stories of the basest faleshood were magnified into truths of 
serious importance, and discord and sedition stalked 
abroad. 

In the midst of these scenes, one Culpepper, (who had 
been surveyor in South-CaroHna,) fled from justice, and 
took refuge in North-Carolina. Culpepper soon became 
a noisy demagogue, and fanned the fire. In the midst of 
this scene of noise and disturbance, about the rights of 
whisky and rum, arrived one Gillman from New-England, 
withhiswint^T^s supply. Miller caused him to be arrest- 
ed,*and bound over to take his trial in the penal sum of one 
thousand pound sterling, upon a charge of a breach of the 
revenue laws. The people rose in arms, seized the pre- 
sident (Miller) and six of his council, and put them into 
close confinement. The insurgents then assumed the 
government, seized on the treasury, (which contained 
three thousand pound sterling,) and held the administra- 
tion about two years* Culpepper became collector of the 
customs. The next year Gov. Eastchurch arrived, but 
the government had been wrested from him, and he was 
received as a private citizen ; he applied to the governor 
ofVii^inia for troops to recover the government; but he 
was removed ' by death before the arrival of the troops. 
At this time Miller and Culpepper both repaired to Lon- 
don, to make their defence to the lords proprietors, and 
toldemand redress : Culpepper was arrested and tried for 
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high-treason ; but was acquitted, upon the ground that the 
affray could not amount to any thing more than a riot. 

Thus we have seen the influence that ardent spirits may 
be made to have over the lives, and properties, as well as 
the passions of men, and how great a flame a little firef 
kindleth, 1675. We will now take up, and carry forward 



p the affairs of Virginia. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

VIRGINIA CONTINUED.— RISE AND PROGRESS OP VIROINJA, 
PROM THE YEAR 1075, TO THE Cl6SE OF BACOA^S RE- 
BELLION. » 

»... . • J Vi> . . ,. . • - 

In our last chapter on Virginia, we noticed the/ vote of 
the assembly, expressing their attachment to a kingly 
government. We have also witnessed in our last chapter, 
tte new constitution of Carolina, together with some of 
the evils that arose out of such a government. We will 
now carry forward the colony of Virginia, and unfold a 
few of those evils, which she experienced from her at- 
tachment to a royal government. The colony was spHt 
into sections, by proprietary grants, from the crown, in 
direct violation of their charter, and the grantees entered 
upon their estates about the time the famous English navi- 
gation act began to go into operation. Virginia remon- 
strated in vain ; and in the midst of her distresses jshe 
found herself involved in an Indian war. In the midst of 
this war a faction sprang up which threatened the peace 
and safety of the government. A bold adventurer, by the 
name of Bacon, who had been bred a lawyer in London, 
and come out to Virginia, like thousands of others, to seek 
bis foilune, took advantage of his popular talents, volun- 
teered his services against the Indians, assembled a compa- 
ny of volunteers, and demanded of the governor, (Berke- 
ley) a commission. The governor refused his demand, 
and in his turn, demanded that Bacon should disband his 
men, and come down in person, on pain of being treated 
as a rebel. Bacon determined to prosecute his purposes, 
assured his men that he would never lay down his arms, 
until he had avenged their cause, and punished the In- 
dians. Bacon however, upon reflection, embarked in a 
sloop, and went down to Jamestown. The governor 
Vol. II. 8 
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received him coolly ; Bacon grew warm, and bec^tme* in- 
decorous ; the governor suspended him from the council * 
Bacon took leave in a rage, and embarked again on board his 
sloop, on his return to his quarters ; the governor pursu- 
ed, and caused him to be arrested, and brought back lo 
Jamestown, where he received him kindly, and restored 
him to the council, because he had dismissed him wkhoot 
proper authority* 

Coh Bacon again renewed his demands for a generaPa 
commission, to revenge the wrongs of the people upon the 
savages ; the governor declined, and remonstrated agairat 
the measure ; but Bacon was fixed ; and fresh murders 
from the savages confirmed him in his purpose ; and in ttm 
support of the people. Bacon made his escape^ joined 
his party, then consisting of about six hundred men in antis, 
and marched down to Jamestown ; drew up his men iMi^ 
fore the house of assembly, who were then in session^ and 
demanded his commission, which the asseinbly grattted, 
and the governor executed, (though with reluctance,) and 
general Bacon marched off in triumph. Gov. Berketef , 
immediately, by the advice of assembly, issued a procla- 
mation, denouncing Bacon as a rebel, and ordenng' his 
followers to disperse ; and at the same time ordered o«t 
(he militia to suppress the rebellion. Such was the pcqp- 
ularity of Bacon, th^t these measures served only to con- 
firm his command, and unite the people in his d^^tee. 
They kept their arms, and followed their leader, who Jed 
them back to Jamestown, and the governor fled over to 
Accomack ; but even her^ he was met by ciamdurs against 
his administration, and demands of redress of their grievan- 
ces ; and thus was constrained to yield to popular cl»nour« 
In the mean time. Gen. Bacon called a convtentioD: | ^i»«xt 
he convoked an assembly, by writs of his own aigojug^ 
and assumed the reigns of government, wMist Aegov^n- 
or was collecting a mttitary fdrce to ciieok hiclj.poiQe* 
dure» 
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..Tb«,g(^i5s^ar p^ye tbe command of bis troops to Maj. 
Hpbert Beveirlj, wbo crossed the ba}[ aod cooomenced his 
.apoi^^li^Qs against Bacon. The civil war thus commen- 
qed 4 severe skirmisJiing ensued, blood and slaughter mark- 
ed the violence of the parties, and the ravages of the 
country, until the deat^ of Bacon checked this mad career 
of pan^y.and closed this civil war. The rebels soon dis- 
persed ; the other leaders surrendered upon condition of 
pardon, and peace was again restored. No other punish* 
ment was inflic^d, except that of incapacity fo|: the future 
to hold any office under the government, which was execu- 
.ted against two of the principals under Bacon. The blood 
:9pilt in thip war bore no proportion to the other calamities 
that attended it. Jamestown was laid in ashes, the stocks 
^f cattle were butchered for the use of the parties, or wan* 
tolly destroyed ; agriculture was neglected, and at the 
return of peiace, the country was threatened with famine. 

In the midst of this internal distress, the savages laid 
waste thek frontiers, butchered the inhabitants, and gave 
a general check to the settlements, that continued in their 
eSocts for more than thirty years. The.governor, alarmed 
> for the safety of the colony, wrote to England for a regi- 
ment of soldiers, to be sent out to support the government 
against Bacon and the savages. After the return of peace, 
tile aoldiers arrived, accompanied with commissioners to 
enquire into the causes and punish the authors of the re- 
' beUion. The aoldp^rs remained in the country ; but Gov. 
. .'Berkeley sailed soon after for England, where he soon 
. died, and was succeeded by Gov. Culpepper. 

In 1679», the new governor sailed for America, with a 
code of new laws from the ministry in England, for the 
goveinnieiitQf the colony of Virginia. Thus armed, with 
, die new laws in oii^ band and tlie regiment of soldiers in 
dv&otheij 6<^. .Culpepper offered pardon to the insurgents, 
pro^iided the.4taseiBb)y would pass the laws, or threatened 
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them wiA the sword of justice, as rebels, in ease they re^ 
fused ; and the commissioners were present, ready to do 
their duty. The assembly complied, passed the laws^ and 
thus riveted upon themselves a system of pei^etaal duties*, 
at the sole direction of his majesty, for the support of 
gov* rnment. The governor next obtained out of these 
duties, a salary of two thousand . pounds, with an addition 
of sixty pounds, for house rent, annually, together with a 
demand pf twenty shillings perquisite upon every vessel i^{ 
100 tons burthen, and thirty shillings upon all vessels over 
100 tons, as port clearance for every voy»ge. These 
were tixed laws; but be oppressed the |>eople by giving 
currency to a light coin, at the full value, and nmking it 
a tender in payment of just debts. Thia oppression the 
people turned upon him by offering it in payment of du- 
ties, and thus drove it out of circulation, by his repealing 
the law. 

I shall close this chapter with a brief suroraary of the 
history of Virginia, from its first discovery down to the 
peace of 1763, by the way of extiact from Mr. Jefferson's 
Notes on Virginia. 

Queen Elizabeth, by her letters patent, bearing date 
March 25, 1584, licensed Sir Walter Raleigh to search for 
remote heathen lands, not inhabited by christian people, 
and granted to him, in fee simple, all the soil within 200 
leagues of, the places where bis people should within sec 
years nsake their dwellings, or abide ; reserving only to 
herself and her successtors, their allegiance, and one 6&b 
.part of the gold and silver ore they should obtain. Sir 
Walter immediately sent out two ships, which visited Wo- 
cocon Island in North- Caroli na ; and the next yea^r ^s- 
patched seven, with 107 men, who settled on B^oanoke 
Island, abput 35 deg. 5.0 min. Here Qkisko, king of the 
Weopomicoes, m a full cou^qI, of bis people, is ]md io 
have acknowledged himself the ^^nager of ^Jiie- queen of 
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Sa^and, and after her, of Sir Walter Rftkijgfiw A sopply 
offiftjFmefi was sent in 1586, and 150 in 1587. With 
these last Sir Walter sent a goTernor, appcriiitcd him twelve 
assistants, gave them a charter of iiKrorpOTaftioii, and in- 
structed them to settle on Chesapeake bay. They landed 
however at Hatorask. In 1588, when a fleet was ready 
to sail with a new supply of colonists and necessaries, they 
ivere detained by the qoeen, to assist against the Spanish 
Armada. Sir Walter having now expended 40,000/. in 
these enterprises, obstructed occasionally by the crown, 
without one shilling of aid from it, was under the necessity 
of engaging others to advance their money. He therefore, 
by deed bearings date the 27th of March, 1 589, by the name 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, chief governor of Assamcomdfe, 
(possibly Acomoc,) alias Wingadacoia, alias Virginia, grant- 
ed to Thomas Smith and others, in consideration of their 
advancing certain sums of money, liberty of trade to his 
new country, free of all customs and taxes for seven ydars, 
excepting the fifth part of the gold and silver ore to be 
detained ; and stipulated with them and the other assist- 
ants, then in Virginia, that he woqld confirm the deed of 
incorporation which he had given in 1587, with all the 
prerogatives, jurisdictions, royalties and privileges, grant- 
ed to him by the queen. Sir Walter at different times sent 
five other adventurers hither, the last of which was in 
1603; for in 1603, he was attainted and pul into close 
coiifinement, which put an end to his cares over his infant 
colonjf. W'hat was the fate of the colonists he before 
sent and seated^ has never been known, whether they 
were'ndurdered, or incorporated with the savages. 

Some gentlemen and merchants supposing, that by the 
attainder of Sir Walter Raleigh, the grant to him wasfor- 
f^ted, (n6t enquiring oVer carefully, whether the sentence 
e^ an English court, could eflecf lands not within the juris- 
diotidn 6{ that cottftjX petitioned King James I. for a new 
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grant of Vnrginta to them. He accordingly executed m 
grant to Sir Thomas Grates and otberS, bearing date 9tb of 
March, 1607, under which, in the same yeaf, a settlemeat 
was effected at Jamestown, and ever after maintained* 
Of this grant however no notice need be taken as it was su- 
perseded bj letters patent of the same king, of May 23d, 
1 609, to the Earl of Salisbury and others, incorporating 
them by the name of the '^ Treasurer and Company of Ad- 
venturers and Planters, of the city of London, for the first 
colony in Virginia," granting to them and their successors, 
all the lands in Virginia, from Point Comfort along the sen 
coast to the northward 200 miles, and from the s^ coast to 
ihe southward 200 miles, and all the space from this pre- 
cinct on the sea coast, up into the land, west and northwest, 
from sea to sea, and the islands within 100 miles of it, 
with all the communities, jurisdictions, royalties, privile^ 
ges, franchises, and pre-eminences within the same, and 
thereto and thereabouts, by sea and land, appertaining, in ks 
ample a manner as had been heretofore granted to any 
adventurer, to be held of th^ king and his successors, in 
common soccage, yielding one fifth part of the gold and 
silver ore to be therein found, for all manner of services ; 
establishing a council in England for the direction of the 
enterprise ; the members of which were to be chosen, and 
displaced by the voice of the majority of the company, 
and adventurers ; and were to have the nomination, and 
revocation of governors, officers, and ministers, which by 
them should be thought needful for the colony ; the power 
of establishing laws, forms of government, and magistracy, 
obligatory, not only within the colony, but also on'the s^as, 
in going and coming to and from it ; authorizing them io 
carry thither any persons who should consent to ^o, flree- 
ing them forever from all taxes, and impositions on all 
goods, or merchandize, on importation into Ihe colony,' or 
exportation out of it, except the five per cent due %i ^ns- 
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|om »u ^ goods imffortpi iuto tho Britjiih doroiuioaii 
according. to thcaQoieot tsade of. merchants ; whicb five 
p«r.fiept only tteing paid, tbey mi^t wUl)ia thirteoD moDtbs 
te^«Kport ti^e same goods into ibreigo parts, without any 
qustQoi, tax^ or other duty, to the king, or ai^ of his officers, 
.OJT dep^ties ; with powers of waging war against those 
who, should annoy theoi ; giving to the inhabitants of the 
eolony all the ri|^ts of natural subjects, as if born and 
abidijE^ in !^ng)and ; and declaring that these .letters shall 
be construed, in all doubtful parts, in such manner as should 
be most for, the benefit of the grantees* 

Afterw^ds, in 1612, by other letters patent, the king 
.added to bis former grants, all islands in any part of the 
ocean between the 30th and 41st degrees of N* latitude, 
and within three hundred leagues of any of the parts be- 
fore granted to the treasurer and company, not being pos- 
sessed or inhabited by any other Christian prince, or state, 
nor within the limits of the northern colony. In pursu- 
ance of the authorities given to the company by these char- 
ters, and more espettally by that part in the charter of 
1609, which authorised them to establish a form of gov- 
ernment, they on the 24th of July, 1621, by charter under 
their common seal, declared there should be two supreme 
councils in Virginia 5 the one to be called the Council of 
State, to be placed and displaced by the treasurer, coun- 
cil in England, and company, from time to time, whose 
office was to be that of assisting and advising the govern- 
or ; the other was to be called the General Assembly, to 
be convened by the governor once yearly, or oftener; 
which was to consist of the council of state and two bur- 
ge^es out of every town, hundred, or plantation, to be re- 
^ctively chosen by the inhabitants. In this, all matters 
were to be decided by the greater part of the voices pre- 
sent 3 reserving to the governor a negative voice ; and 
tbcv-wpre tp have power to treat or consult on all em^j*- 
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gent occffsiwiB, .coacerntngrtbe pafalk w^sAj a^Atd aifeike * 
laprs ibi: the behoof and goverwamtuk tit Hb^foiomyj inita*' • 
ting a£bd followiag. the lai/rs of Englttiid as oearijr JkfijMgbt' 
be ; provided tbattbe»e la^s AhouidiiaTe .uoifiuioe .mlil 
rati&Qdio a fpeaeji^Lquarter^Qoaiit oiike Q^mf^ii^ im£o^- > 
Ia»d^.and returned uader their. cdBmoa sold, afid dc»la)rr»^: 
ing that after the ^ayecaaiqQit of the cpt^yfy ^bwld Ji»e.^/^U' - 
fmoied mul sei;tled, no orders of th^ iC^jijic^ i^ IgpgljMPd. 
should bind. the. colouy, nalfiss ita^ife^ in the mW iG^R^a i 
Assembly. The king and company quarrelled, and by a 
n)^tui^ oflaw and force, 11^ > latter, w^jreou^pd - ^$ all 
th^ir rights, without retiibutiw ; a^r bftyiftg ^fp^^df^.. 
lQP,OOQ/« in establishing the coloiiy without, the ^ajji^st , 
aid from goyernment. King Ja«a.e;s 1. ^up^eq^ed ^ii^i- 
powers by. proclamation, July ldtts.1654, aftd Cbfffl^J, > 
took the government into his own band^. Qoth.^ide^ h^^ 
their partizans in the colony ; bqt in4^^th,.the|nei9p|p fft.; 
general in the colony, thought themselves Uttje co^f^rn- 
od in the dispute. There being three p^irties inte^este^ , 
in. tb^e several charters, what.pa^d between. tljj^ ftrgt, 
and second, it was thought xould not adept the tl\\fd* If^ 
the king seized on the powers .of the copi^any, thfsy P^^JJj, 
passed into other bands without increasing or dimipisl^i^;^ , 
w^ile ,the rigUs of the people remained as th^J wer^^^ 
but Ihey did pot remoan so loog. . , 

Tlise northern, parts of the country w(^e grapteid aw,^y^^ 
to Lord^ Baltimore and Fwf^ 5 the fir^t of t^e§e ob;,f 
tainigg also, the rights pf separate jurisdiction iuid^gov'^ 
eionmeii^ %^d in >lQdO, the Parliaii^e;i^t coiisidered t^^ffi-; . 
3qtv€^ a$ standing in Ih^ place oft^ejr dQppsefll^jyti&anii}.^/^ 
h%vH9g su^^iHied^d to ^l^^poiffe^, w<^hp»t ^.jjjgU a? ^^-^^ 
in the realm, began to assume a right over the colo^^, anji^ 
p^^d an^ctjfor. pnfejk^tjrig tljeirjtitade.wijth^fgr^jgppations*. 
TWsfuqce^B.tp the, es^^i^e <f(Mm^¥ %^9A%M?^fki 

• The famous Navigation Act. 
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the fifBt coloor for parliatnentarj interference witii flie 
colonies, and produced that fatal precedent, which they 
continued to follow, after thej had retired, in other re- 
specte, within their proper functions* When this colony 
therefore, which still maintined its opposition to Cromwell 
and the Parliament, was induced in 1651, to lay down 
their arm^, they previously secured their moat essential 
rights, by a solemn convention, which having never seen 
in print, I will insert here literally from the records. 

'^ Articles agreed on and concluded at James Cittie 
in Virginia for the surrendering <and settling of that plan- 
tation under the obedience and government of the com- 
mon wealth of England by the Commissioners of the 
Councill of stjtte by authoritie of the parliament of F4nglaQ4 
and by the Grand assembly of the Governour, CouaQill 
and Burgesses of that countrey. 

«' First it is agreed and consented that the plantation of 
Virginia, and all the inhabitants thereof shall be and re- 
main in due obedience and subjection to the Common 
wealth of England, according to the laws there established, 
and that this submission and subscription bee ackoowl-^ 
edged a voluntary act, not forced nor constrained by a 
conquest upon the countrey, and that they shall have and 
enjoy such freedoms and priviledges as belong to the fre^ 
bornV people of England, and that the former government 
by th^ Commissions and Instructions be void and null. 
'"2ly. Secondly that the Grand assembly as formerly * 
shall convene and transact the affairs of Virginia wherein 
nothing is to be acted or done contrarie to the governmei^ 
of the Common wealth of England and the lawe? there 
established* 

'^ Sly. That there shall be a full and total! remissi<m 
and indempnitie of all acts, words, or writeings done oi^ 

Vol. 11. . ? » 
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spoken agaiQst the parliament of Eoj^and in relation to the 
same. 

*' 4ly. That Virginia shall have and enjoy the aatieot 
bounds and Lymitts granted by the charters of ttie former 
kings, and that we shall seek a new charter from the par- 
liament to that purpose against any that have intreneht 
upon the rights thereof. 

^^5ly. That all the patents of land grsmted under the 
colony seal by any of the precedent governours shall be 
and remaiue in^their full force and strength* 

^^ 6ly. That the priviledge of having fiftie acres of land 
for every person transported in that collonie tthall continue 
as formerly granted. 

*' 7ly. That the people of Virginia have free trade as 
the people of England do enjoy to all places, and with all 
nations, according to the lawes of that common wealth, and 
that Vii^nia shall enjoy all priviiedges equall with any 
English plantations in America. 

." 8ly. That Virginia shall be free from all taxes, cus- 
toms and impo8ition»hvhatsoever, and none to be imposed 
^n them without consent of the Grand assembly; And soe . 
that neither ffi>rtes nor castle bee erected, or garrrisons 
maintained without their consent, 

" Sly. That noe charge shall be required from this 
countrey in respect of this present ffleet. 

" lOly. That for the future settlement of the countrej 
in their due obedience, the,engagement shall be tendred 
to all the inhabitants according to act of parliament made 
to that purpose, that all persons who shall refuse' to 
liubscribe the said engagement, shall have a ^eare's time 
if they please, to remove themselves and their estates out ' 
of Virginia, and in the mean time during the said yeare to 
have equall justice as formerly. 

" 1 Uy. That the use of the booke. of cqn^mon. prayer 
shall be permitted for one^ yeare ensueinge, with refer- 
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rence to the consent of the major part of the parishes, 
provided that those which relate to kingshipp or that gov- 
ernment be not used pubKqueiy, and the continuance of 
ministers in their places, thej not misdemeaning themselves, 
and the payment* of their accustomed dues and agree- 
ments made with them respectively, shall be left as tbej 
now stand dureing this ensueing yeare* 

^^ i2\j. ThAt no man^ cattelt shall be questioned as 
the company's unless such as have been entnirted with 
them or have disposed of them without order. 

^' 13ly. That ail ammunition, powder and arms, other 
than' for private use, shall be delivered up, securitie being 
given to make satisfaction for it. 

'U4ly. Hiatal! goods allreadie brought hither by the 
Dutch or others which are now on shoar shall be free 
from surprizalK 

- " Ifily. That the quittrents granted unto us by the late 
- kinge for seven yeares be confirmed. 

'* I6iy. That the commissioners for the parliament sub- 
scribeing these articles engage themselves, and the honour 
. t)f parliament, for the full performance.thereof: and tha^ 
the present govemour and the councill and the burgesses do 
likewise subscribe and engage the whole coUony on their 
pdrts. 

Rich. Bennett Scale. 

y Wm. Claiborne Scale. 

\ Edmond Curtis Seale. 

" Theise articles were signed and sealed by the commis- 
^ners of the Councill of state for the Commonwealth of 
England the twelveth day of March 1651." 

* Then follow the articles stipulated by the govemour 
and council, which relate merely to their dwn persons and 
jiirogertyj and then the ensuing instrument :' 
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^' Ad act of inCteBipiiitie niacin att tbe surrender oP the 
countrey. 

'^ Whereas by the autlioritie of the parlifttnent wee tbe 
commissioDers appointed by the councill of st^te, author* 
ized thereto, having brought a ffleete and force before 
James cittie in Virginia to reduce that collome under tbe 
obedience of the commonweahb of En^nd, and finding 
force raised by the governor and countrey to make oppo- 
sition against the said fBeet whereby assured danger a^- 
pearinge of the ruin and destruction of the plantation, for 
prevention whereof.the Burgesses of alli^e several] plan* 
tations being called to advise and assist therein, uppon long 
and serious debate, and in sad contemplation of the great 
miseries and certain destruction which where soe neei:ely 
hovering over the whole countrey ; We the said Commis- 
sioners have thought fitt and condescending and granted to 
signe and coofirme under our hands, seales, and- by our oath. 
Articles bearings date with theise presents, and do further 
declare that by the authoritie of tbe parliament and com- 
monwealth of England derived onto us their comaiissionei^, 
that according to the articles^ in generall wee have granted 
an act of indempnitie and oblivion to all the inhabiiaDts 
of this coloney from all words, actions, or writing that 
have been spoken, acted, or writt against the parliament 
or commonwealth of England, cue any 6ther person from 
the beginning of the world to this day. And this wehave 
done that all the inhabitants of the coUonie may live qui- 
etly and securely under the commonweahb of Engfaad, 
And we do promise that the parliament and commonwealth 
of England shall confirm and make good all those transac- 
tions of ours. Witness our hands and sealea thi« Uih of 

March 1651. Richgtrd BmnetU Ses^le. Wm. Chi" 

^ome Seale. Edm. Curtis Seajie,'' 
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* Tbe fUnstriiHis writer tims folh>wswith his remarks. 

'^ The colony supposed, that by this solemn convention, 
entered inton with anms in their hiiDds, they had secured 
■thcfEnciefit^mits of t^ir country, its free trade, its exemp- 
itionflrom tsExateon, but by their own Msembly, and exclu- 
jiion of 4aili4a>ry force from among them* Yet in every of 
vthese.point&^-was tfaii convefltion riolated by subsequent 
kipgs aiid parhaments, and' other infractions of their con- 
stitution, equally dangerous committed.. ••Their general 
assembly, which was composed of the council of state 
andbufgeises, sitting together and deciding by plurality of 
' yoic«s, wassptii into two houses, by which the council ob- 
tained a separate negative on their laws. Appeals from their 
supreme court, which had been fixed by law in their gen- 
eirttl- assembly, 'were arbitrarily revoked to England, to 
'be there heard before the king and council. Instead of 
four hundred miles on the sea coast, they were reduced, 
in the space of about thirty years, to about one hundred 
miles. Their trade with foreigners was totally suppress- 
ed, and when carried to Great Britain, was there loaded 
c with imposte. It is unnecessary, however, to glean up the 
•aeveml inttflmces of injury, as scattered through American 
.and Bittisfa history, and- die more especially as, passing on 
«to the accesnon of the present Ifing, we shall find speci- 
mens of them aU, aggravated, multiplied, and crowded 
within a ^mali compass of time, so as to evince a fixed de^ 
aign of considering our rights natural, conventional, and 
chartered, as mere nuliities." &c. 
i . Jefferson'' s JSTotes on Virginia, 

■ Thus much k^ the coercive powers of the commou- 
weatlth of England, and of the English government. I will 
,close this chapter with a sketch of the remarks of the same 
illustrious author, upon the particular customs and man- 
ners of Virginia. ' 
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In the Introductory Remarks of this work, the origin of 
African slavery has been noticed, and the causes that pro- 
duced it; the effects that have resulted from this barba- 
rous trafic, upon the colony of Virginia, are thu% strikingly 
illustrated by the pen of a Jeff^rsoti, whose means of cor- 
rect information cannot be doubted, and whose powers of 
correct reasoning cannot be surpassed. 

'^ It is difficult to determine on the standard by which 
the manners of a nation may be tried, whether cathoHc or 
particular. It is more difficult for a native to bring to 
that standard the manners of his own nation, familiarized 
to him by habit. There must doubtless bean unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people, produced by the ex- 
istence of slavery among us. The whole commerce' be- 
tween master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions ; the most unremitting despotism on* 
the one part, and degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an im- 
itative animal. This quality is the germ of all educatioif 
in him. < From his cradle to his grave he is learning to do 
what he sees others do. If a parent could find no motive 
either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for restraining 
the intemperance of passions towards his slave, it should 
always be a sufficient one that his child is present. But 
generally it is not sufficient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the 
same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, and ex- 
ercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by itwitK'odious 
peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy who can retain 
bis manners and morals undepraved by su«h circiutastances. 
And with what execration should the statesmen be loaded^ 
who permitting one half the citizens thus to trample on 
the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and 
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these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patrvz of the other. For if a slave can have 
a country in this world, it must be any other in preference 
to that in which he is born to Uve and labor for another : 
in which he must lock up the faculties of his nature, con- 
tribute as far as depends on his individual endeavours to 
the e vanishment of the human race, or entail his own mis- 
. erable condition on the endless generations proceeding 
from him. With the morals of the people, their industry 
also is destroyed. For in a warm climate, no man will la- 
bour for himself who can make another labour for him. 
This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves, a very 
small proportion indeed are ever seen to labour. And 
can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we 
have removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
n^nds of the people that these liberties are the gift of 
God.? That they are not to be violated but with his wrath ? 
Indeed I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just : that his justice cannot sleep for ever : that consid. 
ering Qumbers, nature and natural means only, a revolu* 
tion of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, ia 
among possible events : that it may become probable by 
superpatural interference ! The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such a contest — But it is im- 
possible to be temperate, and to pursue this subject through 
the various considerations of policy, of morab, of history; 
natural and civil. We must be contented to hope tfa^ 
will force their way into every one's mind. » I think a 
change already perceptible. — The spirit of the master'is 
abating, that of the slave rising from the dust, . his concli^ 
tion mollifying, the way I hope preparing, undec Hie aus« 
pjces of heaven, for a total emancipation, and that • this is 
disposed, in the order of events^ to be with the consent of 
tbe mauiters, rather tbanby the^r extirpation.^' 
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Sach were the correct seDtiments of the illustrious aage 
of Monticello, and such were the sentiments of Washing- 
ton, the father of his country, who evinced the sincerity of 
his sentiments upon this momentous subject by emancipa- 
ting all his slaves ; and who lived to witness the joy his 
benevolent mind had imparted to others, as free by nature 
as himself; as well as the illustrious example he bad given 
for the good of his country and of the world, together with 
the purity and justice of his heart. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



, VIRGINIA CONTINUED. 



The limits of this work will not permit me to pursue 
the civil history of Virginia in its regular course, without 
rejecting such historical remarks as have fallen under the 
notice of Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia ; I have 
therefore omitted the former, and adopted the latter, as 
being more interesting and useful. 

As the red men of America constitute a very important 
feature in the history of the United States, I have endeav- 
oured to incorporate their history into that of the several 
<:olonies to which they belonged, and with whose history 
they were more immediately connected. The Indians of 
Virginia have not been particularly noticed ; I will now 
devote this chapter to a general view of their history, in 
connection with the colony of Virginia, as well as with the 
red men of the United States at large, west of the Hudson 
River. 

To do justice to this interesting subject, as well as to its 
illustrious author, I will here insert at large, the following 
extract from Mr. Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 

" When the first effectual settlement of our colony was 
made, wbich was in 1607, the country from the sea-coast 
to the mountains, and Trom the PatowmaC to the most 
southern waters of James' River, was occupied by upwards 
of forty different tribes of Indians. Of those the Powhat- 
ans, the Mannahoacs, and the Monacans, wete the most 
powerful. Those between the sea-coast and falls of 
the rivers, were in amity with each other, and attached to 
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the Powhatans, as their link of union. Those between the 

falls of the rivers and the mountains, were divided into two 
confederacies ; the tribes inhabiting the head waters of the 
Patowinac,aad Rappahanooc, being attached to the Manna- 
hoacs ; ,and tho^e onthe upper parts of James' River, to the 
, Monacans. But the Monacans and their friends were in anii- 
itj with the Mannahoacs and their friends, and waged joint 
and perpetual war against the Powhatans. We are told 
that the Powhatans, Mannahoacs, and Monacans, spoke 
languages so radically different, that interpreters were ne- 
cessary when they transacted business. Hence we may 
conjecture, that this was not 'the case between all the 
tribe39 and probably that each spoke the language of the 
nations to which it was attached ; which we know to have 
been the case in several particular instances. Very possi- 
bly there may have been anciently three different stocks, 
each of which multiplying in a long course of time, might 
have separated into so many little societies. This practice 
results from the circumstance of their having never submit- 
ted themselves to any laws, any coercive power, or any shad- 
ow of government. Their only controuls are their manners, 
and that ndoral sense of right and wrong, which like the sense 
of tasting, apd feeling, in every man, makes a part of his na- 
ture. An offence against these is punished by contempt, 
by exclusion from society, or, where the case is serious, as 
that of murder, by the individuals whom it concerns.* Im- 
perfect as this species of coercion may seem, crimes are ve- 
ry rare among them ; insomuch that were it made a question, 
whether no law, as among the savage Am.ericans, or too 
much law, as among the civilized Europeans, subjects maa 
to the greatest evil, one who has seen both conditions of ex- 
istence would pronounce it to be the last : and that the 
sheep are happier of themselves, than under the 'care of 

* The friends of the mvrdered become the avengers of blood, and kill 
die murderer. 
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wolves. It will be said that great societies cannot exist 
without government. The savages therefore break them 
into small ones.* 

- ^ f ■ The territories of the Powhatan confederacy, south of 
the Patowmac, comprehended about 8000 square miles,^ 30 

. tribes, and 2400 warriors. Captain Smith tells us, that 
within > sixty miles- of Jamestown were 5000 people, of 
whom 1500 were warriors. From this we find thepropor- 
jtion of their warriors to their whole inhabitants, was as 5 
to 10. The Powhatan confederacy then would consist of 
about 8000 inhabitants, which was one for every square 
mile ; being about the twentieth part of our present pop- 
ulation in the same territory, and the hundredth of that of 
the British islands. 

" Besides these, were the Nottoways, living on Notto- 
way River, the Meherrins and Tuteloes on Meherrin River, 
who were connected with the Inoians of Carolina, proba- 
bly with the Chowanocs. 

^' The preceding table contains a state of these several 

, tribes, according to their confederacies and geographical 
situation, with their numbers, when we firlst became ac- 
quainted with them, where these numbers are known. 
The numbers of some of them, are again stated as they 
were in the year 1669, when an attempt was made by the 
assembly to enumerate them. — Probably the enumeration 
is imperfect, and in some measure conjectural, and that a 
further search into the records would furnish many more 

• '^aitictilarsr.- What would be the melancholy sequel of 
their history, may however be argued from the census of 
1669 ; by which we discover that the tribes therein enu- 

* This Sage of America does not mean to b€ understood from this loose 
and unguarded mode of expression, that the laws of savage nature, or 
manners and customs of savage life, and savage communities, can stand the 
test, when put in competition with the laws, habits, manners and customs* 
of civihzed America, any more than the light of a taper can stand the test 
when put io qompetltion with the meridian son. 
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mei^ted, were, in 62 years, reduced to about one-third of 
tlieir former numbers. Spirituous liquors, the smail-pox, 
war, and an abridgement of, territory,' to a people wlio liv- 
«d principally on the spontaneous productions of nature, 
had committed terrible ha vock among them, which, genera- 
tion, under the obstacles opposed to it among them, ^asm>t 
likely to make- good. That the lands of this country were 
-taken from them b); conquest, is not so general a truth as 
•is supposed. I find in our historians, and records, repeat- 
ed proofs of purchase,, which cover a considerable part of 
the lower country ; and many more would doubtless be 
found on further search, v The upper country we know 
has been acquired altogether by purchases, made in the 
most unexceptionable form. 

"Westward of all these tribes, beyond themountatns, and 
extending to the great lakes, were the Massawomees, a 
most powerful confederacy, who harrassed unremittingly^ 
the Powhatans and Mannahoacs. These were probably 
the ancestors of tribes known at present by the name of 
the Six Nations. 

"^Vcry little can now be discovered of the subsequent his- 
tory of these tribes severally. The Ghickahomines re- 
moved about thfe year 1661, to Mattapony River. Their 
diief, with one from each of the Pamunkies and Mattapo- 
nies, attended the treaty of Albany, in 1685. This seems 
to have been the last chapter in their histoiy. They re- 
tained, however, their separate name so late as 1705, and 
were at length blended with the Pamunkies atid "Mattapo- 
nies, and exist at present only under their names. There 
remains of the Mattaponies three or four men only, and 
these have more Negro than Indian bkod in them. They 
have lost their language, have reduced themselves, by 
voluntary sates, to about fifty acres of land, wbich lies on 
the river of their own name, and have Aom time to time^ 
%een^oiaing the Pamunkies, from^ whom they are distent 
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ihnt ten miies. Tbe PamuDkies are reduced 'to abovt ten 
or tvrehre oven, tolerably pure from mixture .with other 
Golovrs. The older ones amoug tbem preserve their Ian* 
guage in a small degree, 'which are the last yestiges on 
earth, as far as we know, of the Powhatan laii^iage* 
They have about three hundred acres of very fertile land, 
on Pamunkey Ii^ver,*so encompassed by water that a gate 
•shuts in the whole. Of the Nott6ways, not a male is left. 
A few women constitute the remains of that tribe. They 
•are seated on the Nottoway River, in Soudiampton county, 
on very fertile lands. At a very early period, certain 
lands were niaik:ed out and appropriated to these tribes, 
and were kept froha encroa(5httient by Ae authority of the 
laws. They have usually had trustees appiointed, whose 
duty was to watch over their, interests, and guard them 
from insult and injury. 

^' ^^ The*Monacans and their friends, better known latterly 
by the name of Tuscaroras, were probably eonnected with 
the Massawomees, or Five Nations. Fdr though we are 
told their languages were so different that the interventibn 
of interpreters was necessary between them, yet do we 
also learn that the Erigas, a nation formerly inhabiting On 
the Ohio, were of the same original stock with the Fivie 
Nations, and that they partook also of the Tuscarora lan- 
guage. Their dialects might, by long separation, have 
become so unlike as to be unintelligible to one anodier. 
We know that in 1712, the Five Nations received the Tus- 
caroras into their confederacy, and made tbem tbe Siicth 
'Nation. They received the Meherrins and Tuteloes abo 
into their protection : and it is most probable, that the re- 
'mains of mapy other of the tribes, of whom we find no par- 
ticular account^ retired westwardly in like manner, and 
were incorporated with one or other of the western tribes. 
'4 know of nonsuch tbai^g existing as an Indian monumeivt: 
for I wpttld not . honour with that n^me, ^erow^poinft, 
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itone hatobets^' stone pipes, and half^sfaapen images* Of 
hbour on the lai^e scale, I tlikik tl^re is nof rettiain as 
respectable as woakl be a common ditch for the draining^ 
landa: unless indeed it would be the barrows, .of nrfaicb 
many are to be found all over this country* These are of 
different sizes, some of them constructed of earth, ai»d 
Spme of loose stones. That they were repositories of the 
dead, has been obvious to all : but on what particular oc-' 
easion constructed, was a matter of doubt* Some havci 
thought they covered the bones of those who have fallen in 
battles fought on the spot of interment. Some ascribed 
them to the custom, said to prevail among the Indians, of 
c<^ecting, at certain periods, the bones of all their dead, 
wheresoever deposited, at the time of death. Others 
again supposed them the general sepulchres for towns, 
conjectured to hav« been on or near these grounds ; ahd 
tbi^ opinion was supported by the quality of the lands in 
which they are fouiid, (those constructed of earth being 
generally in the softest, and most fertile meadow grounds, 
on river sides,) and by a tradition, said to be handed down 
from the aboriginal Indians, that, when they settled in a 
town, the first person who died was placed erect, and 
earth put about him, so as to cover and support him ; that 
when another died, a narrow passage was dug to the first, 
tiie second reclined against hhn, and the cover of earth re- 
placed, and so on. There being one of these in my 
neighbourhood, I wished to satisfy myself whether any> 
and which of these opinions were just. For this purpose 
I determined to open and examine it thoroughly. It was 
situated on the low grounds of the Rivatina, about two 
miles above its principal fork, and opposite to some hills, 
<m which had been an Indian town. It was of a spheroidical 
^rm, of about forty feet dialnieter at the base, and had 
been of about twelve feet altitude^ though now reduced by 
ilie plough to seven and a half, having b^en Ulftder tultita- 
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ttun about a dcfzen years. Before this it was tmered wtdi 
trees of, twelve inches diameter, and round the base was 
an excayaticMti of five feet depth and width, from whence 
the earth had been taken of which the hiHock was formed. 
I first dog superficially in several parts of it^ and came to 
eollectiens of human bones, at different depths, from six 
inches to three feet beJow the surface. These were lying 
in the utmost confusion, some vertical, some oblique, some 
horizontal, and directed to every point of the <;ompa88, en' 
tangled, and held together in clusters by the earth. Bones 
of the most distant parts were found together, as, for in- 
stance, the small bones of the foot in the hollow of a scull ; 
many sculls would sometimes be in contact, lying on the 
&ce, on the side, on the back, top, or bottom, so as, on the 
whole, to give the idea of bones emptied promiscuously 
fro/n a bag or basket, and covered over with earth, without 
any attention to their order. The bones of which the 
greatest numbers remained, were sculls, jaw-bones, teelh, 
the bones of the arms^ thighs, legs, feet, and hands. A few 
ribs remained, some vertebrae of the neck and spine, with^ 
out their processes,, and one instance only of the bone 
^hich serves as a base to the vertebral column. The 
sculls were so tender, that they generally fell to pieces 
on being touched. The other bones were stronger. 
There were some teeth that were judged to be smaller 
than those of an adult ; a scull which on a slight view, 
appeared to be that of an infant, but it fell to pieces on 
being taken out, so as to prevent satisfactory examina^ 
tion : a rib and the fragment of the under jaw ofapersod 
about half grown ; another rib of an infant ; and part of the 
jaw of a child, which had not cut its teeth. This last fur- 
nishing the mo^t decisive proof of the burial of children 
here,. I was particular in my attention to it. It was part 
of the right half of the under jaw. The processes by which 
it was^ attet&tti^ed to the temporal bones, were entire, and . 
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the bone itself firm to where it had been broken off, wjbich, 
as nearly as I couldjudge, was aboutthe place of the eye- 
tooth. Its upper edge, wherein would have been the sock-^ 
ets of the teeth, was perfectly smooth. Measuring it with 
that of an adult, by placing their hinder processes together, 
its broken end extended to the penultimate grinder of the 
adult. This bone was white, all the others of a sand co- 
lour. The boQ^s of infants being soft, they probably de- 
cay sooner, which might be the cause so few were found 
here. I proceeded then to make a perpendicular cut 
through the body of the barrow, that I might examine its 
internal structure. This parsed about three feet from its 
centre, was opened to the former surface of the earth, and 
was wide enough for a man to walk through and examine 
its sides. At the bottom, that is, on the level of the cir- 
cumjacent plain, I found bones ; above these a few stones, 
brought from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and from the 
river, one-eighth of a mile off, then a large interval of earth, 
then a stratum of bones, and so on. At one end of the 
section were four strata of bones plainly distinguishable ; 
at the other, three; the strata in one part not ranging with 
those in another. The bones nearest the surface were 
least decayed. No holes were discovered in any of them, 
as if made with bullets, arrows, or other weapons. I con- 
jectured that in this barrow might have been a thousand 
skeletons. Every one will readily seize the circumstan- 
ces above related, which militate against the opinion, that 
it covered the bones only of those slain in battle, and 
against the tradition also, which wouldi make it the com- 
mon sepulchre of ^ town, in which the bodies were placed 
upright, and touching each other. Appearances certainly 
indicate that it has derived both origin and growth from 
the accustomary collections of bones, and deposition of them 
together ; that the first collection had been deposited on 
the common surface of the earth, a few stones put over it, 
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a^awVib«f»^^ifg« of*|5Mtli)i 4l^4h^S|?fi9nd bad be^u .. 

to3lJ^%#*^W)fvlMWIi..«i^ fj<^l[^d with,, 

€|^fl^ta^a«;fSt4h^tgi)^^,MMtb}s.^^ect;., J. Th^ purp^r of 

*^C^fe!*t^li?^o "^..Tfee.sVaiH i^.9pe,p.art, b^viog^npjcorre^., 
PQja^^g.Mi^ ^F j[R,-aiwM\^r^ . 5. The dj^erent, states . 
ofjf^^j^^ij^tl^^ j^tr^te, whicjh seei^i tp iomcate a differ- . 
«SP$ Vl.fe?»,^Wpr 9^ ifi^gR^op, ^6. .The existence of in- 

^j'j' §{ft,on wh^tteyj^roccg^sipathe^ m^ht have, been made, 
tlj^^afg of^coj^^^e^-abl^ nqtoriet^ ?^ong the Indians; for 
^9M^y. P?^'fi^i^'^.9.*^/' ^j^^^^y years ago, through the part of 
th^^<jo]ijntry ^l^ere this barrow isj went through the woods 
direc^tl^ to it^ without my instructions or enquiry ; and 
having. st?iid about it sonie time, with expressions which 
wefe construed to be those of sorrow, they returned to the 
high ro^d, which th.ey had left about half a dozen miles to 
pay this, visit, and pursued their journey. There is anoth- 
er^!>arrow much resembling this, in the low grounds of the 
aojath branch of Shenandoah, where it is crossed by the road 
that leads from the Rockfish gap to Staunton, Both of these 
have within these dozen years, been cleared of their trees 
and put uqder cultivation; are muchreduced in their height, 
and spread in width by the plough, and will probably dis- 
appear in time* There is another on a hill in the Blue 
Ri^dge, a iew^miles north of Wood's gap, which is made up 
of small stones thrown together. This has been opened 
and found to contain human bones as the others do. There 
are also many' others in other parts of the country. 

" Great question has arisen from whence came those 
Aboriginals of America ? Discoveries long ago made were 
sufficient fo shew that the passage from Europe to Ameri- 
ca was' always practiiaole, even to the imperfeet naviga^ 

irit.'ii':'" " - '■ '■ 11 ■ ■ 
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tion of ancient limes. Id going fitom Norway to Iceland, 
from Iceland to Gresdlin^^odjArMn* Greenland to Labra- 
dor, the first traject is the wildest : and this haying been 
j;iracti^ed from the earliest fiB^es of wliicli we haVe any ic- 
' count of that norihern part of the eaVtii ;' it is not difficult 
to suppose that the subsequent trajects may have heea 
^ometiD^es passed. Again, the late disc^vories of- Ciipt. 
Cofidc^ in coasting from Kamflkatka' ta California, have 
-proT^ll that n the two^ coritinents of Asia ahd:Asaeriea be 
separate at all, it is dniy hy a narrow strait. > Sof that from 
;^is Mde also, inhabitants may have passed' intibAiiieticky 
;jaad the resemblance ibe^MfieiitKtlt^t Indians of America atid 
iflie etstei'njnhabitints of* Asia, would induce us to conjec- 
ture thkt the former .are the descendants of the latter, or 
the latter of the former : excepting indeed the Esquimaux, 
tfWbb firokn the iame circumstance pf relemblance, and from 
iidenfily.bP language, mvLut be derived frdm the Greenland- 
Jurs^ and these probably from the noitbeim parts of the oM 
.icdntinent*'' 
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' qHAPTER Vllf. 

^ElV-YORK AND NEW-JERSEY, CONTINUED. — RISK AND PRO- 
.. GRESS OF N£W-i;ORK ACU) NKW-JERSET, CONTINUED FROM 
CHAPTER IV. . . 

\ivi oorladt^-we lioti^ed the captare and conquest' of the 
-^y of New-Anisteltlai3&y tlieioanquest of the cpk>dy of^ew- 
:^etherlffiddf hy ihk English, the <:haDge of the names ^ 
^:^h^ city, and colony to ibut of New-York^ in honor of the 
^Doke <tf 'York, -the proprietoiv We will commence tMs 
khapteriwi^ l^e admiiiistratioii^of Got. NicoIl^whoactMl 
a»y^<iepi»ty:to his royal highness the Duke of York, and 
icomnmilder orer all his territories in America. Althou^ 
,tbe'admin$stmtion of Gov;<NicoIl was short, yet he ac- 
'COfllip]»hed sd^ral important. o^ects. .He settled the 
boundary * lilies between -the colonies of New* York and 
^ondecticut, |is has beeihnoiiticed under CoDnecticut ; rf- 
though some error appeared to have been conunitted in 
running this division line^ yet the effects were the same as 
if the line had been true, because the mistake was after- 
wards corrected, and amicably adjusted. In 1664, a war 
commenced between England and Holland, which led 
Gov. Nicoll to seize on the estate of the Dutch West-India 
Company, and confiscate the same for the public benefit. 
About the same time he introduced an ordinance that all 
purchases^ of Indian lands should be by a deed of convey- 
ance, and that under the sanction of the governor's licentei 
aod executed in his presence ; otherwise such deed should 
be null and void. On the 12th of June, 1664, Gov. Nic- 
oll incorporated the city of New- York, under the govern- 
ment of a mayor, five aldermen and a sheriff, and thus begaD 
to introduce tffe English mode of government. About the 
same time the governor regulated the limits of the town- 
ihips on Long-Island, by the assistance of a deputation of 
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two from efteh town. Tbisyear 4h«GoF6]tiorw«6 fl^diBn 
ed with infonnati^n froitiiEngland, AatUie Butob Admund 
Derutter was about to pay him a vkit ^ hcit 4iite repert 
proved groundless, and the English beid a quiet possessieb 
through the war^ and -the peace of* Br^^ia confimieA thek 
possession, 16S7* 'S^ion after the peace of Breda, GoTefoov 
Nieol^ returned to England, after having reigned over the 
Coioi^inwitidofn, prudence, justice, and moderation, *ii» q 
plenitude of power, that| was- uncontrouledpfor' h^ decit 
ded and ordered all events, bj his own edicts, without tbtt 
forms of law, in a court*. The sheriff executed all bis 
edicts, even without complaint, and all was peace, order^ 
and concord in the colony* Notwithstanding the inhabit* 
ants of Lbng-|sland petitioned the legislature of Connect* 
icut to^ take them under their jurisdiction, yet they say at 
the same time, that the administration of Gov. NiColl is 
both mild and benevolent* 

The Duke of York appointed Francis Lovelace a^ Gov- 
ernor, and successor to Gov* Nicoll, and he entered upon 
his administration in May, 1667* He ruled with wisdom 
,and moderation, down to the year 1672, when the Dutch 
.seized on the colony in the second Dutch war, which closed 
his administration* It is a well known 4iistorical fact, thstt 
at the commencement of this war, Charles 11* by his profli- 
gate manners, had not only involved himself in debt, but 
to extricate himself, had actually listened lo certain pecu.a- 
iary propositions from Lewis XIV. king of France ; by the 
means of which, Lewis had acquired such an ascendancy 
over Charles, as led him into the confederacy against- the 
Dutch; the trifling, pretext to which Charles. resorted, as 
just grounds for the war, may be seen in the. following ex- 
tract from a writing of those times* ' 

^' The king (of England) reproached the Dutch with 
disrespect, in not directing their fleet to lower their flu^ 
before an English ship ; find they were ako accused iare- 
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gard 4o a oerteia pictor^, wherein Cornelttia ^De W*^ b«^ 
ther to the peiwionary, was p^intod mih attribute i^f.^ 
conq^eroF. Sibips were Fepresen):ed io the bade grouiid q[ 
tbe piece, a^ either taken or burnt. Cornelius De Witt, 
who had realiy had a share in the maritime exploits'against 
England, bad permitted this trifling memorial of hisgfory^ 
bat the^ picture, Which, waa in .a manner unknown, was de- 
posited in a chamber wiierein seance any body ev^er eftler- 
ed. The British ministers who presented the complaints 
of their king against Holland, in* writing, therein meutioOr 
ed certain abusive pictures. The states, who, always tffanft* 
Jated the memorials of Ambassadors into French, havii^ 
cenderedithe worAabusive^ by the wordp/aw///> trcmpmr$^ 
replied, they did not .know what those roguish : pictures 
{ces iabUicx trompenrs) were. In reality it never entered 
into their thojughts that it concerned this portrait of one of 
their citizens, nor could they ever conceive that tbk 
could be a pretence for declaring war." 

Ihavegiven this extract barely to shew that when men 
are disposed to quarrel they can never want a pretext, 
and that even the slightest will often serve their purpose^ 
however serious may be the consequences. 
' Their Highmightinesses took care to retnefiifoer, that in 
the last war the English had taken possession of their colo- 
ny of New-Netherlands in America, and that «d^y had 
.confirmed tbe* po^ession by the peace of Breda« Thcgr 
^now considered themselves at libei^y to enter into pos- 
jsession again of their former colony, if they could obtaki 
it ; iaccofdingly they .dispatched a small squadron to New- 
.NetiherJlands,iUnder.the conrunand of Cornelius Evertse, 
and Jacob Beekes. This<fleet entered the harbour of New- 
York on the thirtieth of July, 1673, and summoned the 
ffert in the hajnie of the: States General. Captain Manning, 
;|either through tceachery, or coywardice, delivered up tbe 
ioirt atJiiei idiacMetii»» ^fy the uis^to^s,^ and they .took pos- 
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aouncil.of ivsur.at tbfi.8l|a(^lH)a$^ wliere Iheji fttuniBoiied 
^e.mngistrates ,«a)d .constables, frpm Ea»t^Jeiiiey,.Loli^ . 
I^l^d^E^opQS, ap4 Albany, ]to appear immediatelj at JNeif- 
York : 'they appeared accordingly, ^iid swore -aH^giancetQ 
tjie Priofje oi* Orangp. They ^((er^d Gf^yemQT Lov/elace 
J9 ^epartthe province, and .by the CQn^enjfc ftf the Dat'ch 
c^minpod^re be embarked on bpard his ship^ and' bailed fot 
England. The Dutch claimed the acquisition of alii New* 
Jersey, and erected the colony into three jorisd^lions, 
viz, Niew^ ^^wstel, Upland and Hoer KjU^ .and appoint 
e^ ^n^ony Colve as their governor, by ihe« folio wing- oooi^ 
n)is$ion. . i. .. . ti 

'^ The honourable and awful council of war for their 
Highmightinesses the States General of the Uuited<Iilieti]« 
eriands, an^ his. Serene Highness the Prince of Orange^ 
over a squadron of ^stijps now at anchor in Hudson's. Biver^ 
in New-Netherlands : and all those who shall s^e.» or jbear 
thene— Greeting.^ As it is necessary to appoint a. .fit a'nd 
able person, to carry the chief command over this conquest 
of New-Netherlands, with all its appendenctes and.depen- 
dencies, from Cape Henlopen, on the south side of the 
South, or Delaware Bay, and fifteen miles more southerly, 
wilbthe said'bay. and river included; so as they were foniner- 
ly posstSted by the directors of the city of Amsterdam, and 
. after by the English. government, in the name and ri^t *of 
the Duke of York ; and further from the said Caf^ of 
Henlopen along the great ocean to the east end of Lohg^ 
lijjlaod, and Shelter-Island ; from thence westward tothq 
middle of the Sound, to a town called Greenwich oni^the 
mainland toijrun landward in, northerly, provided said Jine 
. shall not come within ten miles of North River, iconform-j 
• 9l|le jto a provincial, treaty made in 1660,. and ratified* byr 
the Sitotes General in 1 G^^^.-fi^d 1 6^4, ^Ith all lAnds,islttids^^ 
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ffirers^ kdiiir, Idlk, ereeke, fresh ahd Fait liters, forfresses, 
miies, itmm, and plaiitfttfotis therein comprehended. So 
i^ bJbai'we blitig sufficiently assured of this capacity of 
AiitKohy C6lve, eaptftin of a company of foot in the ter^ 
vice* of their Hfghmightinesses, the States General of the 
United Netherlands, and his. Serene Hijghness the Prince 
<»f: Orange, &c. By virtue of our commission granted ai 
bjt their before mentioned Highmighlinesses and his High- 
ne^,lhaYe appdinted and qualified as we do by these pres* 
^tstappoifil^nd qualify the said Captain Anthony Colve, to 
gdnremaiidrule these lands, with the appendencies and de- 
pendencies thereof, as governor-general ; to protect them' 
from all invasion of enemies, as he shall judge most necessa- 
ry; hereby charging allbigh and low officers, justices, magis- 
trates^ and others in authority, soldiers, burghers, and all 
the inhiabitauts of this land, to acknowledge, honor, obey 
. anil respect the said Anthony Colve, as governor-general ;* 
fof such we judge necessary for the service of the country, 
intifiiig the approbation of our principals, 
b iThtis d6ne at Fort Wiiliam Henderick, the 12th day of 
itagitst, 1673." 

n-. . '^>Si^ned 6v JACOB BEEKES- 

CORJ^ELiUS EVERTSE Jr*" ^ 

iljl^v:e inserted this commission, not so much for ltd owti' 
iieciti^ ^^ ^ geographical sketch of the extent of the- 
^laiiQl^'itbe Dutch formerly maintained, and herein at* 
temj^ed>to. confimi. This may be considered the more 
necessaty, to shew Ihe true grounds of controversy,. tlMsi 
^tent of the Duke of York occasioned to the nei^ourin^ 
(ailonies. ' '""• 

J Hhia territory iifas^. restored to the English «t the peaces 
^.Westminster of 1674, upon the gfaunds otuHposMe^^f 
a| the eemmeticethent of the wai-. At the conclusten of 
^is peace/ the yfig granted a new tratent to die Duke «* 
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York) V#aiic^ 4^i^ Jane 29tb, ]6{64, an^tl^ dt^ tomm^ 
sioned SirEd^otijd Apdross.aQ govcjfaor^ over all^ bid terri* 
tories ip .America* •, . 

^Goveroor A^dc^ss receivejd:^ resigoation of ^le prp- 
vince.froin tb^. Dutch, October -31 st next ensuiiigx ; a^^ 
6nter(94 (ipoivihe duties of Jiis office^ bj calling a .coijri 
martial to try Captain Manning, for bis treacherous, and 
i^o^ardlycondact in betraying the colony to the Dutcb.^ 
t , The .(ollowing articles were exhibited against Manui^j;, 
.upon bis. trial.. * . 

" Article I. That the said Manning on the twenty-eig^ 
day of July, 1673, haying notice of the approach of the 
enemy^s fleet, did not endeavour to put the garrison in a 
state of defence ; but on the contrajry slighted such as 
qfiered their assistance* 

" II. That while the fleet was at anchor under Staten- 
|6l^nd, on the thirtieth of July, he treacherously sent on 
bos^rd.tOjbreat; witb the enemy, to the great discouragement 
pf tbei garrison* 

*' 111* That he suffered the fleet to moor under the fort, 
forbiflding.a gun to be fired on pain of death* 
*; "iV* Ths^t be permitted the enemy to land without the 
rleaat opposition*^ ■ , . , 

." V. Tbat shortly after be Md sent persons to treat with 
tb§. Dutch commodores he struck his flag, even;before the 
ex^emy were in sight of the gai;^ison, the fort being in a con- 
'dit^^2 ajod the njen desirons to fight* 

'^ VI* And lastly., tbat he treacherously cai^^ed the fort 
gajtes to be ppened, and cowardly and basely let in the 
)^my, yiejdpg tbe garrison wit I -out articles*" 

r To a)Ltbe^e <^barges Manning plead guitty, yet such was 
.tbe l^ty of the coiirt, (because Manning ' bad been in 
En^lapd^ a(vd s^en tbe duke,) that they spared his life, br 
ordering his sword pubUckly to be broken over bis be^d^ 
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before the "city TialT, and himself dtsabted from' hoMfing aiTf^ 
(Office of publrc trust in the colony herehften 

Whatever may have been the policy of Governor An- 
dross, in passing over so high an offence with so slight a 
j^unishment, it could not have arisen from the natural len- 
ity of his own character, as may be seen by reverting to 
his transactions in Ne\v-England, 

The character of the Duke of York, as a Papist, was 
'Welt known in England ' and America ; and some degree of 
that fire of persecution, which had raged with so mtrch vld- 
lence in England, now began to be felt in America. One 
Nicholas Rensalaer, a Dutch clergyman, came out to this 
province, and claimed the manor of Rensalaerwick, 1675. 
Governor Andross recommended him to a living in New- 
York, or Albany, but being suspected of being a Papist, 
the Dutch church at Albany refused to receive him 5 tbis 
opened a controversy ; the governor interposed, and sum- 
moned the Dutch clergyman at Albany, Niewenhyt, to 
appear before him at New- York, and answer for his con- 
duct. Niewenhyt appeared, and explained ; but the gov- 
ernor was not satisfied, and accordingly treated Niewenhyt 
with such contempt, and suffered him to be harrassed with 
such numerous and vexatious law suits before the council, 
that the people resented the outrage. The magistrates at 
Albany imprisoned Rensalaer, for some exceptionable ex- 
pressions in a sermon ; the governor interfered, ordered 
his release, and summoned the magistrates to appear before 
him at New- York, and warrants were issued to compel 
them to give security in the sum of 5000/. each, to shew 
good cause for imprisoning Rensalaer. Such as refused to 
comply were thrown into prison, and the whole colony 
was in a general alarm. The public feeling was so much 
excited, and the public clamour so loud, that Sir Edmond 
was finally compelled to relinquish his ecclesiastical juris- 
aiction, and submit the whole controversy to the determin' 

VoL.n. * 15 
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atioii of the coneistory of the Dutch, ebiirtb at Atlnoi^. 
. Here the controyersy ended ; but the disaiR^on tof the 
people did uot so easily subside, and their iudigoattoiixeH*'- 
tinvi^d throun^ the reipfiiuder of the governor's adminialra'! 
tip;). .AUh9Ugh the \\j^ qf domnationt which formed* an* 
Q^enti^ partpf the cb^iracterof Governor A>idr«ss,tw<a8' 
rendered conspicuous in this controversy, yet hisjudgo^utA 
^ected him we)]^ in satthng the quarrel before the people 
proceeded to a,cte of violence, and thus rendered the rer 
mainder of his administration tranquil, until he caused. 
Fhilip Carter^,! gpvernor of East-J-ersey, to be arce&ted 
^d brought, pirisp^er to. New-York, in 1680. Andros^ 
clahned the jurisdiction as belonging to the cdbny of 
New- Yarh ;.ihut the duk^ interposed, restored Governor 
Qirt^^t to bis government, and removed Andross firom bis 
gPY^jnmeuti in 1^^, and appointed Colonel Thomas Don- 
gMX .^s hjs s^cce&$or• Cotonel Dongan arrived on the 27tii 
oC August, 1633^ and entered upon the administration of 
the province. 

In, 168d, Charles IL died, and was succeeded by the 
Duke, of York, then James IL who appointed Sir Edmond 
Afuirosa to the government of New-England ; and he ar-» 
rived at Boston December 1686, atfd entered upon hii ' 
new ^Ternoient. This administration has been felly no- - 
ticed under NewtEngland- Although Governor :Dongan 
^9^^ a f^ofeasedtiPapiati be cooaulted the best interest of 
i)^ province. In the year 1683, &e governor issued* 
orders to th^ sheriffs, to summon the free-holders to ekct ' 
their repjresentatives to.meetin a General. As^oAfy 5 Sie ' 
elei^tiqn. was made accordin^y, and they met. in General 
A^emJ)ly,^n the 17tb of October^ 1683. This pofmbr 
sfep in the-govenwr quieted the cfld factions^ .^ich had 
become so ext^n3ive, partieularly on lioeg- Island, and 
reslpred har/opny and confidence thfoughout the colony; 
This cb^geiu the jgpvernnEij^t w4# tbenawe agr^eabl^; be-' 
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cawBi^h mfeti flie-tieW* 6^ many of »the people who haA 
aiAigl«t#d flroni-Cotin^tksllt, &hd Who faac} Uecri acctistotfied 
to»A»fiPe« gev^ttiAieftt ;'*t!ieehknge Wis also highly pleasing 
tditke'IjMke of l^mk. 'tbe 0^ri«rml Assembly expressed 
the grstiiude'of 'the ifyeopie, My a most' Barftering address, 
which 4bey 'preseflted 'td the govei^not*, at the opening of 

^h€f pi^dec^fito'rs bf Governor I>oftgan had' paid very 
littieatt^fitiontd ne^eiiftioQs with' the Indians, and left 
Aemopen to the intrigues of the French priests and Jes- 
uitic, ivho had acquired a great ascendency over the Five 
Nations, who are situated about the waters of the * small 
Iakefi^^aQd upon the river Mohawk. 

By theinst^ations of these priests, these nations were 
joihed itk a confederacy against the settlements of Vii^n- 
la aad .Maryland, and at the request of Lord HoWard, 
gd>vernor of Virginia, together with the influence of Gov- 
ejmor Dongan, they were assembled in council at Albany, 
and united in a firm treaty of peace, 1684. 

Soon after this treaty, Monsie«rr De la Barre, governor 
of Canada, domtneoced a war upon the Fve Nations, and* 
entered their ceuatry with an an»y of 1700 men, and the 
total ruin of the Five Nations was meditated. De la Barr^ 
inipfOFted Cresb trobps from Fiance, to prosecute the war, 
and the Duke of York at the same time instructed Gov- 
^tnor DoDgan, to maiataia a stt-ict neutrality; but the 
governor saw with great concern the storm that was about 
to bursl up^Hithe^ savaged ; disregarded thb duke^s instruc- 
tion ; gave them timely notice, and promised his assist- 
ant- A mortal sidkness, arising from bad provisions. 
commeiK^ed in tbe^ French army, and defeated the enter- 
prise, and'Compell(§d De la Barre to make overtures of 
peacey-and invite the Fve Nations to a conference. Gov. 
Dongan by his iftfluenee, prevented the Mohawks and* 
, Senekas! fron^ .at<»«din^ the treaty; bift the Gaondagas, 
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Daeidfls, aad Gayogas mettbe ^eifcfa go^emcMrki coumil, 
where he addressed tisem frid^tfaefoUowing sfwech* 

« The King my master, heing informed, i:ba* tbe Fire 
Nations have often infringed the peace, has ordered meito 
come hither with a gnard, and to send Ohguesse to the 
Onondagas, to bring the chief Sachems to my camp. Thte 
intention of the Great King is, that yoii aad I may smokie 
the Calumet of peace together ; but on this coiiditian that 
you promise me, in the name of the Senekas, Cayugae, 
Onondagas, and Mohawks, to give entire ^tisfactioii and 
reparation to his subjects, and for the future, never t^ mo* 
lest them, 

'^ The Senekas, Cayugas, Ofiondagas, Oneydoes, sfnd 
Mohawks, have robbed and abused all tbo traders that 
were passing to the tllinois &nd Miames, and other Indian 
nations, the children of my IKing. The3^ have acted, on 
these occasions, contrary to the- treaty of pieaee with my 
predecessor. 1 am ordered, therefore, to demand sattg* 
faction, and to tell them, that in case of reftlsal, or their 
plundering as any more, that Lhave expresfs orders to de- 
clare war. This belt confirms my woi*ds.' The warriori 
of the Five Nations have conducted-the English itrto the 
Lakes, which belong to the King, my master, and brought 
the English among the natibnsthat are his children, to de- 
stroy the trade of his subjects, and to wfthdraw theie mo- 
tions from him. Thej have carried the English thither, 
notwithstanding the prohil»tioh of the late Govertior of 
New- York, who foresaw the risque that both they and you 
would run. 1 am willing to forget those things, but if ever 
the iike shall happen for the future, I have express orders 
to declare war against you. This 'belt confirms my words. 
Your warriors have mad^ several barbarous incursions on 
the Illinois and Umamies ; Itiey.hav^ massacred men^ wo- 
men, and children, and have made <many of these, nations 
prisoners, who thought themselves safe in their villages in 
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tame oi feikcue^; ibg^se (people, who are Ajp Hiogh ehOdreti^ 
must md-bciyoar staves ; joUinust^Te them their liberty, 
and send them back into their own country. If the Five 
Slatioiw shall refuse t^»da tbis^ I hsiyiBti^xflcesa ocdejrs )ko de- 
olane war agaiast tbein. Thi$ belt (x^afif a^ npy words*^ , 

■" 1%!% is "vi^bat 1 hftve-tOfSfty.to Garrjtngul^, that he may 
«arry tq^be SeoeJiaa^ Qnandagas, Oneydoes, Cayuga, aui 
Iklobmrksy the deolapatio^i which the.K\og, my master^ has 
oommaodediOQe to (naj^e. He doth not, wish tiiem to forqe 
|iiiQi to dejid a great army to Cadarackui Fort, to bqgiu a 
«ar which must be fatal to th^m. He would be sorry tl^ 
ihia ibrt, that was the work of peac^, should become the 
prison of your warriors. We must endeavour, on both 
sides, to prevent such misfortuaes. The French, who 
ari^the brethren and friends of the Five Nations, will never 
tfiooble their repose, provided that th£ satisfaction which I 
demand, be gtv^n ; and that the treaties of peace be here- 
aftec observed* I shall be extremely grieved, if my words 
do. not produce the effect which 1 expect from them ; for 
theti I shall be obliged to join with the Governor of New- 
York, who is commanfded by his master to assist me, and 
kmra the castles of the Five Nations, and destroy you» 
This belt confirms my words." 

The contempt with which Garrangula listened to the 
speeeb of De la Barre, was first expressed by his walking 
fire or six times round the circle, in the midst of which tht 
Fceacfa warrior was seated in his elhowHjhair, and then hy 
his^hus addre^inghim. 

1 

^YONKONDIO. , 

Ji<I honour you, and the Warriors that are with me lik^^ 
wise honour you* Your. inier{irefter has fioifhed your 
speech .^ .1 im>w begi« mine. My wondsi tnlike hattto itadk 
your cars ;' hearken io them. * • - 
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'^ YoDnondio, you must h«ive believed, when you lef# 
Quebec^ that the suq had burnt up all the foi^estSf which 
render our country inaccessible to the French, or that tb? 
lakes had so far overjQown the banks, that they had spr*. 
rounded our castles, and that it was impossible £oi m to 
get out of them. Yes, Yonnondio, surely y.ovi must hare 
dreamt so, and the curiosity of seeing so great a wqnd^, 
has brought you so far. Now you are undeceived, since 
that I and the warriors here present, are come to assure 
you, that the Senekas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oueydo^s,, 
and Mohawks, are yet alive. I thank you, in their name, 
for bringing. back into their country the Calumet, wh^ 
your predecessor received from their hands* It was hap- 
py for you, that you left under ground that murdering 
hatchet that has been so often died in the blood of, the 
French. Hear, Yonnondio, I do not sleep, I have my eyes 
open, and the sun, which enlightens me, discovers to me 
a great captain at the head of a company of soldiers, who 
speaks as if he were dreaming. He says, that he on|y 
came to the Lake to smoke on the great Calumet with tb^ 
Onondagas. But Garrangula says, that he sees the con-: 
trary, that it was to knock them on the head, if aicknesf 
had not weakened the arms of the French. 

" I see Yonnondio raving in a camp pf sick men, whose 
hves the great Spirit has saved, by inflicting this sickness 
on them. Hear, Yonnondio, our women had taken th^ir 
clubs, our. children and old men had carried their hows 
and arrows into the heart of your camp, if our war^riora 
had not disarmed them and kept them back, wheq your „ 
messenger, Ohguesse, came to our castles. Itis done,, aqd* 
I have said it. Hear, Yonnondio, we plundered nopeoiC 
the French, but those that carried guns, powder, and ball . 
to the Twightwies and Chictaghicks, because those arms 
might have cost us our lives. Herein we follow the ex- . 
ample of the Jesuits, who stave all the c^ggs Cjf rum 
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brought ta- our "castles, lest the drunken Indians should 
knoek them on the head. Our warriors have not bever 
etjough to pay for all these arms that they have taken, 
Ktii our old men are not afraid of the war. This belt pre- 
serves my words. 

" We carried the English into our lakes, to trade there 
with the Utawawas and Quatoghies, as the Adirondacks 
brought* the French to our castles, to carry on a trade, 
which the English say is theirs. We are born free ; we 
ndttie'r depend on Yonnondio nor Corlear. 

" We may go where we plea>'e, and carry with us whom 
we please, and buy and sell what we please : if your allies 
beryour slaves, use them as such, command them to receive 
no Mher but your people. This belt preserves my words. 

'^* We knocked the Twightwies and Chictaghicks on the 
head, because they had cut down the trees of peace, which 
were the limits of our country. They have hunted be- 
v^ps on our lands : they have acted contrary to the cus- 
toms of all Indians ; for they have left none of the bevers 
alive, they killed both male and female. They brought 
the Satanas into the country, to take part with them, 
after they had concerted ill designs against us. We have 
done less than either the English or French, that have 
usurpfed the lands of so many Indian nations, and chased 
them frbni their own country. This belt preserves my 
words. 

"'Hear, Yonnondio, what I say, is the voice of all the 
Five 'Nations ; hear what they answer; open your ears to 
wHat they speak. The Senekas, Cayugas, Onondagas, 
Oneydoes, and Mohawks say, that when they buried the 
hsreth^t at Cadarackui (in the presence of your predeces- 
sor; 'in 'the middle of the fort ; they planted the tree of 
pe^td in the same place, to be there carefully preserved, 
that, ifi place of a retreat for soldiers, that fort might be 
a; t^ndezvovw^ for merchants: that in place of arms and 
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ammunition of war, bevers and merchandise iboUM only 
enter there, 

"Hear, Yonnondio, take care for the ftiture, flilat *so great 
a ^number of soldiers as appear there dfo not choak'the ti*e« 
of peace planted in so small a fort. ^It' WHl Be a great 
loss, if, after it had so easily taken root, you should «tdp 
its growth, and prevent its covering your country and ours 
with its branches. I assure you, in the name of the Five 
Nations, that our warriors shall dattce to the Cakimet of 
peace under its leaves, and shall remain quiet on th^if 
matts, and shall never dig up the hatchet, till their brother 
Yonnondio, or Corlear shall either johitly, or geparate!y 
endeavour to attack the country which the great Spirit 
has given to our ancestors. This belt preserves my 
words, and this other, the authority which the Five Nationfe 
have given me." 

Garrangula then turning to the interpreter, 'Mohsieur 
La Main, thus addressed him : — ^"Take courage* Ohguesse^ 
you have spirit, speak, explain my words, forget nothing, teH 
all that your brethren and friends say to Yonnondio, youl* 
governor, by the mouth of Garrangula, who loves you anVl 
flesires you to accept of this present of l)ever, and take 
part with me in my feast to which t invite you. This pr^i' 
ent of bever is sent to Yonnondio on (he part of the FlVfe 
]<fations." * " - • • • ■ ■.....- 

Monsfeur De la Barre withdrew in silent chagrin, and 
retired to Montreal, and tHe next year'he'was succeeiled 
in the government' by the Marquis De Nonville, wfio 
brought out from France a regiment of troops in 1685'. " 

f tiave given the above'display of Eloquence verbiatfrifi 
from Smith's His{ory of New-York, as being p^rfectl^r 
characteristic of the two nations. 

, pe Nonville, full of the pride of his nation^ resolved to 
attempt to" carry into efiect the plan whict De Ifa Bar/e 
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had attempted urith so much disgrace. Accordingly he 
projected the plan of erecting a strong stone fort at Niag- 
ara, and commenced his operations hy sending large sup- 
plies to fort Frontenac, to strengthen the station from 
whence be expected to carry on his operations. Gov- 
ernor Dongap discovered his movements, and suspecting 
his desigps, wrote him immediately, that any attempts 
against the Five Nations should be considered as a breach 
of the pca,ce between the two crowns, and at the same 
time protested against his building a fort at Niagara, as 
being withifi the dependancies of New-York. Do Non- 
viHe in his reply denied the charge in both points ; but 
peirgisted in his preparations. Gov. Dongan gave no cred- 
it to his assertion ; but strengthened the confederacy with 
|:he Five Nations, determined to defeat tlie plans of De 
Nonville. 

The Five Nations were now chastising the Chictaghics, 

wlvfei^be French governor collected a force of 2000 men 

and 600 Indians at Montreal, gave orders for all the French 

pflScers at the westward, amongst the Indians, to join him 

at Niagara, in a war against the Sen^cas. 

, ' The French at the same time, in violation of the treaty 

of Westminster^ seized on the Enghsh traders, upon or 

aboMt the lajjes ; this roused up the Five Nations to a sense 

of their danger, and they immediately prepared for war. 

Monsieur Companie, with a strong force from Canada, 

opened the ^ar .by a perfidious attack upon a pacty of the 

Five Nations, who were secure under the protection of the 

.peace, near Lak^ Fadarackui, or Ontario. He entered 

their villages by surprize, took several captives, carried 

th.em to the fort Frontenac, and destroyed many of tljem 

^with the most cruel tortures, and sent the rest home to 

France, where they were made slaves on board the gallies. 

On the 23d of June the marquis embarked his anny upon 

^the lake Ootario, and proceeded against the Senecas; he 

**' voi.:n: " ' " '^ Vs* '^ " '" 
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but saw^ no etiemy. ' l^fy^^Kng 'tBiit tte ehetnj htd itei 
St^fs a^Jptdacli; hfe qdiciK^Wbls" pa^^'lo* overtHkfe 'AdftfT 
|itives,' wheh an 'ainlJushi^ui^¥iA&' voile/ ij|iontf(l%i«te%^ 
accc^lntJariifed'wS^ te6 Hdrrors 6fHiie war^hdKypv^tnd tb«f 
f yfls oftti sava|es, whilcWtfrr^W. tlie'trf>ops*^1» diswdfer^' 
they fled in confusion and took shelter in the woods ^itiicf 
Senecas -pliWil^a 1;h^ir -Victory tffltit' tbesFHsnob -Inli^ins 
ib^ck^d fficjii* trfiAnph,- afhd^gaVe €ke^ lA^^ais' orpj^okluiritj 
to cbrieci Bis tt-oopB.' The Seriecas^bwint theit village 
^hditltr^; ISlk fti^rquis'destrioy.eS'lheii^'com an'd jetired 
M tb^ ]dte;^1irfi^re be 3r&RikA^ Mnall 'foh: at the strait of 
!N%fgarai, 'W&^V^ hie p6dt<edl one^hundM inett linderithe 
conf^nd df li«'€heya)}er de fe Ti^oy.jvtitb proviji^mft fir 
^ightt&bnths ^' btt sach'wad the vigilance of ;tii& savftgef 
thlt'tfaey '^ pbmb^d-'mthxfainine^ 6Xoqpt!a' reroiiabtjwha 
Were relieved in <he miSstMi£*ihdiJ dnttess. . '- :: , .. , 
Alarmed for the safety of.tbe^Ei^Usfa .settleigeiits^^v'*' 
iMn^aii itovtted fitee ^FiVe Na^one to a confecenodjat 'Alba- 
iiy, i^'^b^ ^ttthbf Aago^j ^herehe addree^ed^hclm with 
IBS IWWWng spfe^h'i ' "i - '^ ^•' .■ ^ -f/, 

*'*'f "1 art very^afttd bee 5*ou!Here ittlthisiioAjfe,* i \^ 
kiiikilf%l^MVfh^ )i^i^'8ifttain^dfn6?^rekter^s{«l>ydte 
French, though^f> H^tdr^ it rwas f thetf-MtiBtiQnl tort}eiitiO]i 
];^^^i£Ai^%MV^bliKr%^sbrpitsediy0i» in ycrar Miitetf. 
'">« A4 k»^li§'f>l^atdlheyr'ae9t^:toHfarivtiai^^^^ 
^if'li6fi^fe^>a?^'aiSfoA^pliltii^iifjraeif) <hat i-mi^t l^oifea^ 
«Jl^«oUg»&1BfttVb^ ^A^sianteidnd adviebid^s^fttMrt i(«im 

^"^ratt>'i^ 3itM8i(;4^(}i*94i.|eK{bi&dotonBb^ai^^»|f 
^'Kti^iAyfdMifftel^tot^^bfdthiMk^khaid^ FreMh^mii 
^aildMPil^i^etfiCK^dS (A?>tbn'i£dri eiMHta^^itkd^id 
warred upon the brethren, his subjects. I therefore would 
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iM^^nAiio^vy^tjmWf r ; ,liec?i«ijpe,.I,^i|Mo!bligfd to ^iyfi^ft 
jbrsWrfaBfiQiwtj,of M^ m^^^i This. b^fjnjBssji^ay, cayyq a 

ttMh. ' )■ •' ' {' i|j. '. ^ : ^ * ••» r r :. / ;; 

l(ing of ^pgteofl'a te«ri*oii^»;itiift hqs^ fflapi)flf,fjiicittu)fU 
pso\fo€Bt\oni ifihe'tlH>ugbtftbQ[i)i'etlu*'fa. werfr tb^.kipg ^* 
En^iid^a subjecta -, %at jroufaatre two oir tba^^ J^^^^BSk 
ttade-^covsenaot qhain wilh the French, qtHitrarytOMnqr 
ftdtnmdndj^ (which I ko^W couli} not. bold loog}.beiQg vo)4 
^ iteidf amopg. the cbiiristiatls ; for a9 much las ^ siuligif^y 
^aafjmu arti) lou^inot to tribat mHik any fqreigD uaj^;;jit 
ndHtiosan^jrcmrj^wer. ; Yoli bavQ' bippgbt tbi^ iroyblf 
on yourselves^.aad,^ as I beUeve; thj9 k.'^ Qjdj. reasQfk ^ 
tbetf^fallifigiohTieaiattbuitidte. . ' - ' 

^Hfinsthreo, I io^k «t very iH, ttbat aft^r you had.pgt 
]iooraelve6.*iQfto*tbenomber.of the gr^t ki^g^of Ei)g|bnd> 
subjects, that you should ever offer to'iQal^e ^^^§ot w^r 
without my consent. You know that we can live without 
you; but you cannot live without us. Yourneyer^ound 
tttttl toidiy6a arlie^ andAofier^d yojii, the a£^istan|ce you 
w^ted, pk'ovidedthatyou .would h< advised by mei^forj 
](qi^.>tbe^Fdrencbbetf6r'thaiv.aQy ofyD^:d<>« ] 

M-Hiom since iherej^a-w4rtbeganju{ii<»i;i y^u l^y thi^gs^r 
eriKfHof Cadada ;rldujpe wkfaoat' anyt.pfo)irpqi^tioo by you 
gkven;! Ifflefirfe and coraoiand yoQ^th^jby^i^beairkj^p^o qo 
iieaX;y biit^ by diy' advice.; 'whi^faiif yov /oUow,.. yc)i\,jb)dl 
have the benefit of the great chain of frien^hiptbcitTKi^W 
Ae'%r6i^Jtlng}of;j£ng)aii^ ^ifiditbefking oi[ F,ranceAT'^<^'^ 
tkmkikmt 6i Ehgladd tibeicitbertday^.^nd/jvhi^h I hai^af)|jt 
ii» Canitda 1»y iMUontp le iunavcl^ in jfte.m^ai\>|^|^,jl,/ir}^ 
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gi!^e'**J^t)u*mich tidviee a^ wtU be for jrodr good^iuid mill 
supply ydiTwith such n^CBsaries as you wiH have nded*o£» 

" First; My adf icq is, as to what pri^oDers of the Freach 
ybu^hall feke, that you drawbot their blood; but bring them 
h(^me, and ke^p them to exchange »for your people, v^rhicb 
they have nrade prisoners ahready, or may take heres^er. 

"- Secondly, That i^ it be possible that you can ovd^r it 
so, 1 would have you take one or two of your wisest sa- 
chems', and one or two of your chief captains of each na- 
tion, to'be a council to manage all affairs of the w*ar. Tb€ry 
to give orders to the rest of the officers what they are to 
do, that your designs may be kept private ; for ^ftcr it 
comes among so many people, it is blazed abroad, and yoVir 
designs are often frustrated ; and those chief men should 
keep a correspondence with me by a trusty mi^ssenger. - 

"Thirdly, The gi^at matter under consideration with 
the brethren is, how to strengthen themselves, and weak* 
fen thdHDiieWiy. •]% "opitiidh is, that the bretliren should 
send messengers to the Utawawas, TwiChtwies, and 'the 
farther Indians, and to send back likewise some of the 
prisoncirs of these nations,' ifiyoa have any left, tobury the 
hatchet, and' to make a cbvenant-chain,'that they may piit 
away all the French that are among them, and that yon 
will open a path for them this way, (they being*thekifig of 
Bfigland's subjects likewise, .though the French have been 
•idm^ttfed totmde «vith them; for all that the French have 
fe.Canada, they- had ii>of the great king of England,) tbad, 
by that means, they may come hither freely, wh6re they 
may have every thing cheaper than among the Frenche: 
*that/|Ou and they may join together against the FVencli, 
and makiB so^rm a league, thai whoever is an f enemy to 
one, must be to both. 

i^ Four4;hly^ Auothor thingof><5ono6rn is, thattyou^otight 
tO'doifwhat^-you l^^an-to opeii^a path for all the nbrth In- 
■dMAs^afl^ Muhikan^iei^ lhat> itre^ airioti^.'thie ptbw^ki^si'si||d 
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^fihar jOi^lpnt. I wili^ndea^y^up io do/tiie same to brii^. 
UMm^bam^f ■ Sior»'*hey aot daping tq return home your 
Way^ tUe Fveacb kaepttbem there oo purpose to join irkb 
tbQ Dtjber n^^tioQ&a^ftimi you,, for, your destruction, for you. 
kooWi^ that one of themes worse, than six of the others ; 
tbere£i>r^ all means must be used to bring tbem home, and 
tiaei tbem.kin^y. as tbey^pass through your country. 

" FijfthJy, My-edvice further is^ that messengers go in 
behalf of all the Five Nations, to the christian Indians at 
9a«i>^a?Hto l>^r$uado.tbc(Bi to come home to their native 
epuntry* ' This will he. another great uneans to weaken 
your enemy ; but if th^y will not be advised, you know 
wbat'to do with tbem* 
; " Sixthly^ I think it very necessary for the brethren's 
security and assistance, and to the endamaging the French; 
tb buiUa fort upon the lake, where I may keep stores and 
ptov^ibns in case of Uieclessity ; and therefore I would 
bftve: the brethren let me know what place will be most 
eimvenient for it* 

" Seventhly, I would not have the brethren keep their 
com m their castles^ as I hear the Onondagas do, but bury 
it'll great way in the wooda, where few people may know 
(wherefii is, fop. fear of such an accident as happened .fao 
^e Setielcas. 

> '^'EighthJy, I have given my advice in your general a«- 
tembly, by Mr. Dirk Wessels add Akus, the interpreter^ 
boihr yoti are to manage your parties, and how necessary ii 
is 'to get' prisoners, to exchange for your own men that are 
tprismers with the French, and I am gl$d to hear that the 
- brethren ace so united as Mr. Dirk Wessels tells me you 
-are, and that there was no rotten members nor French 
spies among you. '•^ 

f • ^'^fNtntWy, ■ The brethren-mjr remember ray advice 
•whiihHsent 3lfeu iWs Spring, not to go to Cadara^kui ; if 
'y<iu*bad,''tbej^ whi^Jd have served you, as tbey.4v^^ywir 
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peopiei&ii^eanib fromdioi^ilgflUtheir^ffitr Ii^jUi jo^^t 
IkMfwfiie SVehohb6ttenTlti&nf^J>u:dli4fcri> . ii in .^j 

.''/Te^iUy, Tbttreiwds otojad*iie«3«r ipifapositiMidli^tfl 
madefd the)bi)dlhred*lalI.tbe[ftt|i)eiitUKtf.tlie prieitiliT^ at 
Onond^/ Untwbdtbe Wrote toCbnadst^ asIlfdhuMl bgitrmd 
bfiaii letterpy whieh Ue^gave ti» an Indiaoi U^JcaMxyitofSkBatdaLf 
1)ttti which' was" terpught bith^ ; ? t&^refog^ : L dediie tikq 
brethren^o^ tx> redei ve him^ or any Freiidi ptieitJMijrlpHim^ 
baViiig sentvfor Ehgliftb priests, vrlih whom ychmmtfj^idbir 
supplied to your content. , .; ^-^^^ tas^ 

<^E(eV^fbly^ Iiwould'hav6Uie'bmthr6liIook^il«9tlitrp, 
for fear xi being surprised. ' I believelali th.^ 8tt6Bgti&<^ 
thfe iflfelHih .^iH'i>e at their froiiftier places, vizi, ^^(MA^ 
rackui and Oniagara, where they have built a' fort now, aMff 
at Trdjs Rivieres, Montreal and Ohalnibly. -^ ■* * 

^^ Twelftbly, Let me put you in mind again, not to mdk^ 
any treaties without my means, which will "be mfore'adtan-^ 
tageous for you, than your doing it by yourselves, for't^eMl 
you win be k)(ric^ upon as the king of England%subje<^, 
knd fet me khow, from time to time^eveVy ttitng &iitti# 
done. • * • :" 

" Thus far I bave spoken to you relating to flie war;^ 

- *I hat^ given i&is speech before- this council, at large, to* 
shewithe measures 'pursued by Govi Dongan to retfoirtr* 
the jyfeace, firietidsbip, and alliance of the Five Nations ;'ftS 
sequel of bur history will shew the good effects of' ffijf 
policy, as well as the artful methods that were tak^ fe^ 
the French to defeat it. Tlie character of the Five Sta- 
tions, getiiuis of their governnient, religion, habits, - 8{d<i 
iaa^nerof Ufe,''&c; m^y be seien in a subsequent ch^pt^ts^ 
•'iTbe*iF%fe!Kati'o»^ wete n6w assured of theffriefadsMfl tii> 
the' BMglistif' governor arid of liis siipportj'^as fif^^» fB^ 
kednrs'of adVic^; and the sui^']^fies-6f^raAc,'^c6uld'giVekiij[iB 
fm.' f'Vii^f lUw ^hterod w^th sjpirtt^tttb^ pireparktitonri^' 
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tions by the invasiodr/of r^De ||lArmile^ dmhtfibocHpfeiiradf 
Iheo^bretbrenqdn^ -meveishBAHo gwtBcayfo^iiipiiicmed 
Ite ^mritude Of M)alxKlhergrflMft.*^)Tmlff»tft^ 
hawks 'and'MAckifcand^^' aia4« -«i ikeoMtS upcm -E*adfc 
0&aiKil)tyytieaff tbenoHU eiid^efirLakeiCilicQfM^kimtf 
paltt offtb6 village) aa^itQob ^miiqr oap*iva%r^ii|iiid^tlMjf 
l^'oii^t diamaUf Afearij. By tbt a'iBa|r,b«t mw tb9i9t»fi&f 
^enoepandt friendly itit^coiirsei ^t :foUi>w4|cl|i^«^I>fMiH 
gaD^s speech to the council. ' w >; t '^ r . « 

, I^OQttbe same'tim^ ,fi)rty 0&bnd(»^84/:tf}rpii»l^4 and 
^%t)k:av|ffl^rtyHrf' French; feoldtera n^fM- .F(>rli FroAtdnaCf 
Wi!^ito^y\hrotig|^.in and c^&i^ fys a^ple4gQifor thie re* 
ijtfli of jtbeM'hr^itxp^pnhoard'the'gaUies.. • 

Tamberville, av^Vennih^ j^iest^ by^aJi'hU ^qU <rf pf^tfu^- 
99irftQ4 fH;efe^ts,0nd€^yO(|ired!^|)i:f^yfntfth«ir jouuqg the 
%§?Bis f ""i^t -thJ^rspeefsh'of Gavp Pwgan' prevailed ovec 
^j^^^ne^t;, an^tbepmoners irer^i^^onfinal* 
,^j9<^if^,rtop^ii TCT<5fte ^Q Patk De N^wigilie.tp demand an 
«?Bte«^ti^ftM^f*fl^Con4wt^to^ ^94 wps.an8w^ed 

by a message sent by a spy, to solicit his influence to bmn 

galley Indians, and the Caghnuaga Indians were returned, 
t^J^ts 8^t j^foflj^^a^-jand Nia^tfa, ra^^rWl^Jtl^Sfcte- 
<ia* rAf^^ satisfied foi; ii^r tose^e^ in th^^^ar^ . tbe« pM^ 
nwght;,hftirfl[P*de :iiirii*f%.KiyeiNaJt\on»,,ijritt«^ tb^pri«i|| 
V^ c^^n^isfifl^, with oi?dei:^ qot|to„vijMi% %f>b£%i|»,r^n4 
l^Pf4»^l^ei4,t0ft40|iti:^|.A,.. '.w., ;'*,j, ISn^g V- -7 
tWh*^ftf aX4 5k>ng^fHfWit^i0ed tl^e ^pi;«ro^cy ,pf,|r|ac» 
*fbw»«i(f^r tli^.^^ife tj{atipf^vW^i^{i he t^l^iy-^pej^suat 
SHKh]^«:W^l.as ^RA^ftion jr.^ .^wh^p^er they; ^^w€d;.% 
%l^l«^ T^o^t^efttW^l^Jt^Frre^cb^ hi? ^it|ih^W*i^^p. 
pjyifSy.aftd Fllfuf^; ,Mi ¥* ajod ^gsi^taj^^, wlvjcbrhQuglf) 
^»/^;|«iW aH^.k€iB<^ <Moa steady^, 'o •.tlia. qait^U^.^ 
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jtitirtABieiiMi^ ot ttie Plt^e|^,4n*dte<tbts^cUftiiii^'af'tdi» 
ence and-MscMitroiiIj'by his sfMScilkr or^er to Go^. 'DongaA 16 
yirfd t© tbe -wf^i^* of the g6t<e*nor ofCttUkfia', afid ^ilffer 
jHie'Five Nafibns'to *reat for^peAce. ©ongati- yi^ldWl 
ifecQMltQfly, an^ a* trcafy was held at'Mmitrdal soon 
after, ' where Be N^iwiWe "rt^de a speech to fiftdre %h«n 
>3|0t0rrftheco»fedei*ates, ofFiveJ Nattens ; a mutual r^- 
feSrtrjr of pii*)n«rsi Was agreed upon, the Frondb wett 
9Mmped to supply Port Prontefmc, and' the rflr^s of De 
tloii^Mlo wero iBO*ad«S(i 'in'tHe peace, 1688. 

This peace was of so short a cbntil^uaoc6, tlfet it cfalh 
hardly be said to-bear'the name of peace, ^nd thenwiiiner 
m whfteh this peace w^s cbangiidinto war,fs wotthy trf" 
Notice. lt*wiH be recollected that-Gror. Dongan'had fc- 
^ommeftded to the Five Nations, among other things, t^ 
cultivate an alliance with the Indians of the we^t, ^hicK 
had been done, generally : but the Diiioncladiesf aMlou^' 
tftiey tiraded with the English at MichifftnaMnak, were at 
war With the Five Nation^j'and thereby the confidence t^ 
the French) was lost, and their resentment feared as a con- 
ycqudnce ofihis peace :'to obviate this as well astobr^ak 
tine treaty; Adario, chief of the Dinondadies, (who dw^lt 
riear to Michilimakrnak,) put himself dt the head of^ body 
df one handred of his Indians, directed his course td th^ 
path of the return of the ambassadors of the Five Nations; 
ftom tne t'l-eaty at Montreal, and met'them at one 6f thi^ 
falls of Cadarackiii, killed some, and took the others prfff- 
dhersi To excuse this outrage on the ambassadors, Ada- 
Tio, ^hen he learnt that they were clothed with the saCrfed 
rights of ambassadors, counterfeited the utmost distres^ 
anger, and shame, at his becoming thcdisgraCefCil tool ril 
tfie * governor of Canada, and thus addressed himself to 
Dekahesbra, the chief of4he embassy. " Gbj'my brc?lhrc?ft, 
I untie your hands, and send you home again, though odr 
iiations be at war. The French governor has madfe me 
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commit so bl^ck an- action that I shall never be easy after 
it, till the Five Nations shall have taken full revenge.'' 

The stratagem succeeded ; the confederates, fired with 
the keenest resentment at this treachery of De Nonville, 
against the sacred rights of their ambassadors, thirsted for 
instant revenge ; they, at the return of tiie ambassadors, 
who were thus set at liberty, assembled their warriors, 
took up the hatchet, directed their path to the shores of 
Montreal, landed 1200 men, and set fire to their dwel- 
lings, sacked their plantations, and butchered all the men, 
women, and children they could find ; all in the midst of 
the greatest security so recent a peace could afford. 
More than one thousand French were slain ; apd twenty- 
six burnt alive, and carried into captivity ; such is the 
violence of the passions of an Indian, and such his cruelty, 
when a sense of his wrongs whet up his thirst for fevenge. 
— July, 1688. — In the month of October following, the 
confederates surprised the lower part of the island of Mon- 
treal, laid waste the settlements, and carried off many cap- 
tives,' filling the island with distj|ess and desolation. 

This stroke was not only tne most severe that Canada 
had ever felt, but it spread a general alarm throughout the 
French settlements and posts ; the garrison at Ontario, s6t 
fire to theic two vessels, abandoned their fort, and Jed to 
Montreal, with spch precipitation that the crew of one 
boat was lost, in passing down the falls of Cadarackui. 
The confederates on their return, seized on the fort, maga- 
zines, and stores, &c. and such was the general alarm 
throughout the country, that all the allies of the French 
deserted them, except the Nipiciniranians and Kickabous ; 
the others generally made peace with the English. The 
western Indians threatened to murder every Frenchman 
among them ; but were prevented by the address of th^ 
Jesuit priest. 

Vol. II. 14 
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Pushed with such general success, the Five Nations 
continued their depredations into Canada, harassed their 
settlements with such continued alarms, and murders, as 
defeated the labours of the husbandman, and involved the 
whole province in famine. Had the Indians understood 
the arts of attack upon fortresses, all Canada must have 
fallen a sacrifice to the rage of savage war, and the French 
have been driven from America. Had Gov. Dongan join- 
ed the confederacy at this critical moment, the conquest of 
Canada would have been easy and certain. 

In the midst of these unparalleled successes, Gov. Don- 
gan, with all his zeal for the service of his master, and the 
best interest of the colony, incurred the displeasure of the 
king, and shared with many others, the frowns of that Po- 
pish bigot, that shadow of a king, as one of the base acts of 
his expiring reign « 

During the Popish reign of King James, the peace of 
the colony began to be shaken by numerous Popish emi- 
grants, who had cottie in, and who were favourably receiv- 
ed by the governor. Thrf Protestants took the alarni, and 
a scene of discord and strife between Papists and Protest- 
ants, was ready to burst upon the people, when the good 
news of the revolution in England, the flight of James II. 
to France, and the accession of William and Mary, were 
announced to the colony. Joy and sa^tisfaction beamed 
in every Protestant countenance, and gladdened their 
hearts. The Protestants, with Col. Lesler at their head, 
seized upon the fortress at New-York, in the name of King 
William, and the militia supported him. Gov. Dongan re- 
signed the chair to Col. Nicholson, as the deputy-governor, 
and embarked for England ; the deputy-governor claimed 
the right of administering the government, the people 
were divided, and all was confusion. At this critical mo- 
ment three ships were announced in the harbour, and ap- 
proaching the town ; this decided the scale ; all the peo- 
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pie supported Col. Lesler in retaining the fort, and sub- 
d^ribed a declaration, of mutual support to the Prince of 
Orange ; Nicholson absconded and the people triumphed. 
King William received graciously the address of Col. Les- 
ler, and confirmed him in his command. Gov. Dongan 
repaired to Ireland, where he became Earl of Limerick, 
and Col. Nicholson was made governor of Virginia, 1689. 

Thus we have witnessed the good that God in his provi- 
dence has caused to spring out of this despotic Popish reign 
of James II. by not only laying a foundation of friendly in- 
tercourse amongst the Indians, through the instrumentality 
of Gov. Dongan, and thus bringing ruin on the French, the 
scourge of the English in America ; but by exciting the 
feelings of the people to the subject of religion, and thus 
opening the way for the introduction of that Gospel into 
the colony of New- York, where it had been but little re- 
garded, and where it proved the means of promoting a 
unity of seatiment, effort, and design, with those New- 
England colonies, whosse civil and religious institutions ha< 
been, and have continued to be, the palladium of New 
England, and whose support was about to become import 
ant to the peace, happiness, safety, and even independei i 
existence of the colony of New- York. 

We will now bring forward the colony of New- Jersey. 



c 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW-JERSEY CONTINUED. — RISE AND PROGRESS OF NEW-JER- 
SEV FROM THE CONQUEST BY THE ENGLISH, 1673, TO THE 
REVOLUTION, 1702. 

In Chapter IV. we brought forward the history of New- 
Jersey, in connection with New- York, down to the con- 
qoest of the English, 1673. — We will now resume the 
subject, and bring forward the history of New- Jersey. 

In the year 1674, Lord Berkely claimed one half of 
New- Jersey, who conveyed his claim to John Fenwick, 
in trust for Edward Billinge, and his assigns. The next 
year Fenwick embarked for America with several families, 
and commenced a settlement in West-Jersey, which he 
called Salem. The principal characters that came out 
with Fenwick, were Edward Champness, Edward and 
Samuel Wade, John Smith, Samuel Nichols, Richard Grey, 
and others. Billinge being in debt, agreed to resign up 
his interest in the province to his creditors, and William 
Penn, Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas, were appoint- 
ed his trustees, to dispose of the lands accordingly, 1676. 
This arrangement caused a division of the state into East, 
and West- Jersey, in the following manner. The division 
line in granting lands upon this settlement, ran from the 
east side of little Egg-harbour, directly north through the 
country, to the utmost branch of the river Delaware. 
All that upon the east side of this line became East-Jersey, 
and all that upon the west fide became West- Jersey. 
W^hen the division was closed, i controversy arose between 
Fenwick and Billinge, that retarded the settlement for 
about two years. L 

West-Jersey was next dirided into one hundred shares ; 
Fenwick took ten to satisfy his claim, and the other ninety 
were sold for the benefit of Billinge's creditors. Two 
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tompariies of Quakers in London and Yorkshire, became 
the purchasers of the nwajor part of West-Jersey. In 
1677, these companies sent out a colony, to settle West- 
Jersey, consisting of about one hundred and thirty peo- 
ple, who all arrived safe at New-Castle. ComnDissioners^ 
arrived also, to extinguish the Indian titles to such lands as 
they noight wish to occupy; and thus provision was made 
for a settlement. The sufferings of thts Httle colony were 
sevefe^'at ftrst; but after they had m^de the purobases of 
the Indians, they both agreed to settle upon the island of 
Chigoes, which they called Burlington. 

The Duke of York made as firm a grant of the power* 
of government to Lord Berkely, and Sir George Carter- 
et^ as he did of the soil ; and they, by th^ same powert 
guaranteed to the people, the rights of civil and reltgioBs 
liberty, as fully and as amply as they were engaged in 
New-England ; but they soon fell under the same despotic 
power, and in 1680, were doomed to suffer the tyrannical 
ilisurpation of that Andross, the scourge of- whose rod we 
have so fully Witnessed in*New-England. The proprie- 
tors. Sir George Carteret and Mr. Fenwick, resisted this 
usurpation, t)ut Andross extended the arm of his tyranny 
from his government at New-York, seized Sir Geoi^ 
and Mr. Fenwick, transported them out of the colony, 
and imprisoned them in New- York : he next proceeded to 
lay a tax of ten per cent duty upon all goods imported at 
the Hoer Kill ;* and five per cent upon the settlers at their 
arrival or afterwards, at the pleasure of the officer. An- 
dross was the creature of the Duke of York, and these 
measures were conformable to the views of his despotic, 
avaricious master. The proprietors demanded satisfac- 
tion, upon the rights of their charter; the duke claimed to 
be heard by commissioners ; the parties agreed ; commis- 

* Estimating the goods, at the aggregate amount of the bills of sltipr 
meat in England. 
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siooe^ were appointed ; ^tey met acoarding) j, and gaye 
a^full bearing to Ihe paitties. The proprietors plead, that 
tbe kkig bad inade a fuU convejrance, bj hk grant to tbe 
jDiike of York, not only <rf tbe soil of New- Jersey, but the 
rigbt of government, and that tbe Duke o£ York had, 
for good and valuable consideration, conveyed to the pro* 
prietors aU tbe rights vested in him by virtue of tbe king's 
patent, and that of course, aJl tbe rights of jurisdiction, 
forever, were alienat^.d from the Duke of York, aadiv^sted 
in them. Further, they state that the powers of government 
were expressly granted in the conveyance ; and that was 
a sinequanon in the ptju*chase ; for this was the basis on 
which tbe happiness, peace, and prosperity t)f tbe colony , 
were to'd^end : that a soil, however good, would be no 
inducement for settlers to jeopard their lives and proper'^ 
ties, in clearing up a wilderness, unless they could be as- 
sured of an inviolable possession of their civil and religious 
rights. They plead that Englishmen, who lived under the 
protection of those laws that barred the king from taking 
tbe property of bis subjects, without their consent, would 
never consent to alienate those rights, for tbe possession 
and enjoyment of prdperty, however inviting the soil and 
situation, where the rights were vested in tbe despotic will 
of a lord and master; and that upon this principle, the 
rights of government must rest in tbe proprietors and 
their settlers, or New«Jersey would forever remain a 
wilderness. Tbe settlers of New-Jersey will never con- 
•ent to become teiKinte atwilK Tbe customs ^were re- 
moved. ■ 

Edward Billinge was appointed Governor, and Samuel 
Jenhings Deputy-Governor, and his Excellency summon- 
ed a General^ Assembly from East and West Jersey, to 
meet on tbe 25tb day of Nov. 1681. This assembly met 
accordingly, and exercised- aH the powers of legislation 
that the proprietors had claimed'as belongfng to theirpur- 
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chase, and which they, in their turn, bad vested fa tl^peo- 
I^e. They enacted such wise and salutary laws ar were 
cs»;eDtial to the peace, safety, and prosperity of a* free 
and rising colony : these were to secure the unalienable, 
as well as inviolable rights of life, liberty, and property, 
with the rights of conscience. They ordered thdt there 
should be anauajly, one free assembly, chosea by the 
freemen of the colony ; that the governor should not pro- 
rogue nor dissolve the assembly, nor enact any law, im- 
pose any custom, nor raise money without the consent and 
concurrence of the General Assembly ; and that he should 
not on any account, raise war, or any military force within 
the colony ; and that he should not defer the signing and 
sealing, the acts of the assembly. They also ordained that 
the assembly should not give to the governor of the pro- 
vince, any tax or custom for a longer term than one com- 
plete year ; that all officers of trust, should be appointed 
by the General Assembly, and that no man should be con- 
demned or hurt, without the judgment of twelve jurymen^ 
This oppression of Andross, if it did not promote the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which we see so 
conspicuously interwoven in the system of government for 
New-Jersey, by exciting the people, to guard against sim- 
ilar oppressions hereafter ^ it at least taught them the 
value of those liberties they did enjoy, and rendered them 
careful to preserve, as well as not to abuse them. We 
have witnessed, in the first volume, the same attempts 
of the creature Andross, to subvert the free governments 
of New-England, soon after his attempts upon New-Jer- 
. sey, and at the revolution of 1688, we have seen him siez- 
ed by the people of Boston, and sent a prisoner to Eng- 
land, agreeable to order of his Majesty King William, 
May 1689. 

In 1702, the proprietors of East and West- Jersey, re- 
signed up their government to the crown of Queen Ann, 
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and tluis became, and have ever after continued one gov- 
ernnMit, 

Tbus we have seen how God overrules all events, even 
the most adverse, to promote the great designs of his 
providence, and the best good of his people. The cal- 
culation^ of King Charles II. in giving that absurd patent 
to the Duke of York, (his brother,) was expressly for the 
purpose of introducing such a system of government, 
as would subvert the free charters of New-England, and 
prevent the introduction of any others of the like, and to 
introduce the Papal religion, upon the ruins of the Pu- 
ritan Church in America. 

When the Duke of York came to the throne of Eng- 
land, upon the death of his brother, we have a full con- 
firmation of this fact, by the despotic attempts he made 
to establish Popery upon the ruins of the Protestant 
Church in England. But the people, both in England 
and America, were true to fhemselves, and God smiled 
upon their efforts ; King William and Queen Mary, were 
called by the people to the throne of England ; James , 
fled to France, Andross was imprisoned ; and the Church 
in England and America was free. [See Volume /. Caus- 
es that promoted the settlement of America.] This rod of 
tyranny doubtless was designed to shew the people of 
America, a sample of that despotism that awaited them at 
the commencement of the revolution, and prompted them 
to unite in resisting the tyrant at the threshold of that usur- 
pation ; led them to sieze the bull by the horns, and pro-, 
ejaim and maintain their independence* 
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CHAPTER IX. ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE CAUSES THAT LED TO AND 
PROMOTED THE SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the first volume of this work, containing the history 
of New- England, the rise and progress of the Puritan 
Church, her sufferings and persecutions in England, and 
her removal by the pilgrims to the wiJds of New- England, 
have been fully noticed, together with the rise and progress 
of the same Puritan Church, in driving out the heathen, 
and in planting this modern Canaan of God in the wilder- 
ness of the west. In tracing the rise and progress of the 
colonies south of the Hudson, from the year 1610, down to 
the commencement of the 18th century, not one solitary 
instance has yet appeared, where the religion of the gospel 
has formed an essential feature in the rise and progress of 
either of their governments. Whatever features of re- 
ligion may have appeared, they have been either collat- 
eral, or accidental, and therefore form no part of their 
colonial characters. The history of Pennsylvania, whose 
chronological order in the course of our history now 
claims particular notice, like the colonies of New England, 
had its origin in a religious persecution, and fixed its basis 
upon a religious establishment. Although this establish- 
ment was not a part of the Puritan Church ; but a sect 
who bad sufiered severe and cruel persecutions in England, 
and even in America, amongst the Puritans of New-En^ 
land ; yet it was an establishment founded upon the broad 
basis of the gospel of peace, and embraced its fundamental 
principle of love to God, and benevolence to men. The 
purity of the gospel, the simplicity of the gospel, and the 
power of the gospel, became the leading points of faith with 

Vofc. If. 15 
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that fcople, who fallowed their leader from the- perseca* 
tions of the English Church, and planted the colony of 
Pennsylvania in the wilds of America. With most men 
the names of things stand as explicatiVes of their qualities, 
worth, and value ; and the name of Quaker, which distio- 
guished this religious sect, carried with it in England, and 
even brought with it into the wilds of Anrierica, a degree of 
reproach, which in some measure continues to this day ; 
but in sketching the rise and progress of this colony, it is 
my design to trace the character of this religion, in its pow- 
erful influence, and happy effects, in promoting the rise 
and progress of one of the happiest and most prosperous 
colonies in the whol6 American* confederacy ; and thereby 
wipe off, as far as possible, that reproach, which men have 
attached to its name, by unfolding its merits, in promoting 
the prosperity of the colony of Pennsjlvania, by its fixed 
and steady principles of peace on earth and good will to 
men« 

" William Penn, the great legislator of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania^ had the success of a conqueror, in establish* 
ing and defending his colony, among savage tribes, without 
ever drawing the sword ; the goodness of the most benev- 
olent rulers, in treating his subjects as his own chiMren ; 
and the tenderness of a universal father, who opened his 
arms to all mankind, without distinction of sect or party. 
In his republic it was not the religious creed ; but*person- 
al merit, that entitled every member of society to the pro- 
tection, and emoluments of the state." 

Essay on Toleration. 

The part that William Penn was called to act, as one of 
the trustees of Edward Billinge, in adjusting his estate in 
West^ Jersey, has been noticed ; this gave him not only an 
acquaintance with this colony, but led to the knowledge 
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which he afterwards acquired of Pennsylvania,. andJo his 
final possession and settlement of that colony. The mo* 
tives that induced William Penn to enter upon the settle* 
meht of the colony which hears his name, are thus express- 
ed by his historian, Robert Proud. 

" They were the best andrmost exalted that could occu- 
py the human mind ; to render men as free and happy as 
the nature of. their existence and circumstances could pos* 
sibly bear, in their civil capacity and in ther religious state ; 
to restore to them those lost rights and privileges, with 
which God and nature had originally blessed the human 
race. This in part he effected ; and by those means 
which Providence, in the following manner, put into his 
hands, he so far brought to pass as both to excite the admi- 
ration of strangers, and to fix in posterity that love and 
honor for his memory, which the length of future time will 
rarely ever be able to efface." 

The distinguished services of admiral Penn, had brought 
bim into favour at court ; which favour descended to his 
son William Penn, although a Quaker, and enabled him 
to obtain, by way of compensation for a large sum of mo- 
. ney due to his father from the government, that district 
of country in America, now known by the name of Penn- 
sylvania. William Penn was made and constituted full 
and absolute proprietor of all this tract of land and pro- 
vince, with full powers of government over the same, by a 
charter bearing date Westminster, the fourth day of March, 
1681. 

The true reasons that moved bis majesty to make this 
grant, are fully expressed in the following preamble. 

" The charter of Charles II. &c. unto William Penn, 
proprietary and governor of the province of Pennsylvania. 
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^^(J^arles by the grace of God, king of England, Scot- 
land, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. to all 
to whom these presents shall come — Greeting — 

"Whereas our trusty and beloved subject, William 
Penn, Esq. son and heir to Sir William Penn, deceased, 
(out of a commendable desire to enlarge our British empire, 
and promote such useful commodities, as may be of bene- 
fit to us and our dominions, as also to reduce the savage 
natives, by just and gentle manners, to the love of civil 
society and the Christian Religion,) hath humbly besou^t 
leave of us to transport an ample colony into a certain 
country, hereafter described, in the parts of America not 
yet cultivated and planted ; and bath likewise so humbly 
besought our Royal Majesty to give, grant, and confirm, afl 
the said country, with certain privileges and jurisdictions, 
requisite for the good government and safety of the said 
country and colony, to him and his heir$ forever. 

" Therefore know ye, &;c. having regard to the memory 
and merits of his late father, in divers services, particular- 
ly to his conduct, courage, and discretion, under our dear- 
est brother James, Duke of York, in that signal battle and 
victory, fought and obtained against the Dutch fleet com- 
manded by the Hon. Van Opdam, in the year 1665, &c. 
do eive and grant unto the said William Penn, his heirs and . 
assigns, ail that tract or part of land in America, with the 
islands thereunto pertaining, as the same is bounded on the 
east by Delaware River, from twelve miles distance, north- 
wards of New-Castle Town, unto the three-and-fortieth 
degree of north latitude, if the said river doth extend so 
far north ; but if the said river doth not extend so far north, 
then by the said river as far as it doth extend, and from 
the head of said river, th« eastern bounds are to extend, 
and be determined by a meridian line, from the head of 
gaid river to the 4Sd degree of north latitude. The said 
lands to extend westward five degrees in longitude, to be 
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computed from eaid eastern bounds. Said lands to be 
bounded on the north by the said 43d degree, and on the 
south by a circle drawn Iw ehre miles distance from New- 
castle, northward and westward unto the beginning of the 
fcH^tielli degree of north latitude, and then by a straight 
line westward, to the limits of the longitude above men- 
tioned," &C. 

This patent goes on in this stile, through twenty-three 
long sections, in which the rights, powers, and privileges^ 
of the proprietary are more full, ample, and definite, than 
any other patent that has come to our knowledge. 1 have 
given the words of the patent thus far, to shew, that not- 
withstanding it is so clearly and expressly defined, yet a 
dispute arose between Maryland and Pennsylvania, about 
flie right of possessing lands lying upon the 40th degree — 
that it occasioned much time and expense, and was finally 
divided, between the cofltending parties, fixing the south- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania at 39 degrees 44 minutes, 
where it now stands. 

These preliminaries for the settlement of the colony be- 
ing closed, William Penn published his patent, and such a 
general description, of the province as could then be ob- 
tained, and offered his lands for sale, at forty shillings ster- 
ling the hundred acres, or one shilling per annum forever, 
with good conditions of settlement to such as might wish to 
become adventurers. To shew the purity of his motives, 
William Penn published a general caution to adventurers 
against making hasty movements, and thus concludes — 

" I desire, all my dear country-folks who may be inclined 
to go into those parts, to consider seriously the premises, as 
well the inconveniences, as future ease and plenty ; that 
so none may move rashly, or from a fickle, but a solid mind ; 
having above all things an eye to the providence of God. 
in disposing of themselves ; and I would further advise all 
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such at least to have the permission, ifnot the good liking, 
of their Dear relations, for that is hoth natural and a duty 
incumbent upon all. By this will natural affections be 
preserved, and a friendly and profitable correspondence 
be maintained ; in all which I beseech Almighty God to di- 
rect us ; that his blessing may attend our honest endeav- 
ours ; and then the consequence of all our undertakings 
will turn to the glory of His great name, and all true hap- 
piness to us and our posterity. Amen." 

This address had tlve desired effect in England ; it exci- 
ted the attention of the disciples of George Fox,* whose 
confidence was now strongly fixed upon William Penn ; a 
company was soon formed in London, under the name of 
the Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania ; twenty thou- 
sand acres of land were immediately purchased, and arti- 
cles of trade were drawn up and published, and entered 
upon by several divisions of th« company, which were 
soon followed by others ; and Pennsylvania became at that 
day, what we have seen different sections of the western 
country become in our days, theatres of ambition, enter- 
prize, agriculture, and trade. Religion formed the bond 
of civil and social intercourse and union amongst this peo- 
ple, and rendered Pennsylvania a brotherhood of adven- 
turers. 

William Penn, by the deeds of settlement, or the con- * 
veyance of his lands, guaranteed to each settler, that* 
constitution, or form of government, which was, vested in 
him by the fundamental principles of his charter, and 
which secured to each settler the unalienable rights of civil 
and religious lijberty. These rights or rules of settlement,' 
regarded the treatment required towards the savages, par- 
ticularly jws^ice and friendship^ &c. [Se<i Appendix e.] 

In 1681, two ships from London and one from Bristol 
sailed for Pennsylvania ; these all arrived safe with settlers 

* Founder of the ;iect called Quakers, in the 17th ceatuiy. 
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for the new colony, and brought out Wiiliam Markham, 
the deputy governor, with severa] commissioners to unite 
with him, in treating with the Indians and purchasing their 
lands, &;c. WilKam Penn being a Quaker and opposed to 
a]| methods of coercion, saw clearly that the peace, safety, • 
and even the whole success of his colony, depended upon 
maintaining the principles of strict justice, with a mild 
and gentle poliqy tovyards the natives ; relying upon such 
a policy as the only means of securing their peace, friend- 
ship, and confidence ; knowing the ferocity of their nature, 
he strove to establish and maintain such an intercourse 
with them, as should tiisarm them by his goodness, kindness, 
and benevolence, and thereby hoped to avert from his colo- 
ny those horrors of war, which so often distressed, wasted, 
and even ruined some of the other provinces ; and from 
whose calamities not one of them had hitherto been ex- 
empt. This policy was well calculated to in&ure the 
peace and prosperity of the colony ; but William Penn 
was actuated by higher and nobler motives of policy, a 
policy which embraced the , eternal principles of justice 
and benevolence, well calculated not only to. restrain the 
violent natures of the savages, but to tame them into an 
observance of the great principles and duties of the gos- 
pel. The following letter of William Penn, addressed 
gfrom London, in the year 1681, to the natives of Penn- 
sylvania, may serve to illustrate the truth of these re- 
marks. 

" My Friends — 
" There is a great God and power, that hath made the 
world and all things therein, to whom you, and 1, and all 
people owe their being, and well-being ; and to whom ydu 
and I must one day give an account for all that we do in 
the world. 

This great God hath written his law in our hearts, by 
which we are taught and commanded to love, and help, and 
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do good to one another. Now <iiis great God bath been> 
pleased to make me concerned in your part of the world, and 
the king of the country wherein I live, bath given me a gr^at 
province therein ; but I desire to enjoy it with your love 
and consent^ Ihat we may always live together as neigh- 
bours and friends, else what will the great God do to us, if 
we devour and destroy one another ; • but to live soberly and 
kindly together in the world ? Now I would have you well 
observe, that I am very sensible of the unkind ness and in- 
justice, that have been too much exercised towards you, 
by the people of these parts of the world 5 who have 
sought themselves to make great advantages by you, rath- 
er thaoi to be examples of goodness and patience unto 
you, which I hear hath been a great trouble unto ;^6u, 
causing great animosities, and even the shedding of blood, 
which hath made the great God very angry. But I am 
not such a man, as is well known in my country. I have 
great love and regard towards you ; and desire to win and 
gain your love and friendship, by a kind, just and peaceable 
life ; and the people I send are of the same mind ; and 
shall in all things behave themselves accordingly ; and if 
in any thing any shall offend you or your people, you shall 
have speedy redress and satisfaction'; by an equal number 
of just men on both sides ; that by no means you may have 
Just occasion of offence against them. 

" I shall shortly come to you myself, at which time we 
may more largely and 'freely converse of these matters ; 
in the mean time, I have sent my commissioners to you 
to treat about land, and a firm league of peace ; let me 
desire you to be kind to them, and the people, and receive 
their presents and tokens of friendship, which I have sent 
to you as a testimony of my good will to you, and my re- 
solution to live justly, peacea(bly, and friendly with you." 
/ am your loving friend. 

WILLIAM PENN. 
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\ A tkemmttMt^Sbi^^tt^r M Iffi^e, ncyt 6TXy io shmv" the 
^^tile. aiad. pcibctj^ wMchit cantdinretl ; but likewise 4o 
»J9bm^ iMMrweH'WiUiatti'Pmf) tifi40rst<md th^ dmrac^r of 
"dBe'tpeopk-heaMresrsed^.atid the* good ^elfccts it pr(>dnc^» 
^W aia J -be seeoi t& the' sequeK 

. , W<e baTeseenin Appendix *E, the conations belonging 
•te ei^ ciuitrsiot, itAt^iit t^n^tpit^it of hind for settletnent, 
inc' ficf|nsj^>vafn». ' Iti ♦Appendix P maybe seen the form of 
'goveffnmeiit a$Med- upoil in England, bfetween WHHam 
iP<0|in.a»dfatis settlers, entitled the " Frame of Ooremmeftt 
>#f theProvince of Pemwsylvania, in America,^ fcc. Wil- 
Jiaoi.Pefin^ in his prefiaiee, hfts a nnmber of remarks upon 
>KP«reriiineut^ which, although inserted at large in the Ap- 
pendix, itdaay not be uftinteYosting to^ giveu few extracts 
frxam' m tjbis plade. 

;• After haYbg ^Damioed several portiboa of the sabred 
^Qluttie relative to gorttram^iit, he then eonchides:-^^ 1[1ris 
f«ettle» the divine right of government, beyond exception, 
*^aad that for two ends ^ first, to terrify evil doers, and to re- 
•yWard such as do well ; which gives government a life be- 
yond corrjiption, and make& it as'dttrabte in the world, as 
.good mpQ siiall ^be," &c* * • '* 

; " They weakly err who think there id oo ^iiier u^e if 
jgovernoieat than eorreetton, which is the co^t^est part ofit ; 
daily experience tells us^, tinat the care and regulatiba of 
* many other affairs, more soft and daily niecessalry, make 
up mueli the greater part of government, and which must 
haye foUowed the peoj^ling of the world, had Adam nev^r 

.*. There is hardly one frame of- government in the world, 
so ill designed by its fii%t<fout«ders, -that in .good hands 
woiukl..nat(do well enough, -^ni history tells- us 4hat the 
beat in iUoues, can do no<^ng that is greoit and good; 
yfiUke&s the Jewish andkJtmmisnSiUte$. C^oternments, like 

Vot, rr.: : . , le 
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clocks, go *from the motion men give them \ and as gov- 
ernments are made and moved by men, so by them they 
are rained too. That therefore which makes a good gov- 
ernment musi keep it -, viz, men of wisdom &nd virtue ; 
qualities, *that because they descend not by worldly Inher* 
itances, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous educa- 
tion of youth, i^c. 

• " The true design of government ie^ to support' pototr ih 
reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the* 
abuse of power-^-for liberty without obedience is confusioirt ; 
and obedience without liberty i$ tyrannyJ^^ To effect thw, 
a wise constitution mtist ahmys be directed by a virtuous €ti^ 
ministration, ' . 

In 1682, Williani Penn obtained 6f the Duke of York* 
rtelea^e of all right, title, and daim whfeh he hadoir might 
be supposed to have, to the province of Pennsylvania, 
together with another conveyance of all claims to the ter- 
ritory lying upon the River Delaware, called by the Dutch 
*' the three lower counties j'^'^ as were described under New- 
York. These counties lying upon the west side of Delaware 
Bay, Extended from the south boundary of the province, 
to Cape Hetilopfen, beyond or south of Lewistown, which 
by the duke were convened to William Penn, by two deeds 5 
the first containing the town of New- Castle, and a district 
df twelve njiles round it, as far ^ the River Delaware; ^ 
SLnd the second comprehended that tract 6f land frona 
twelve miles south of New-Castle to Hoer-Kill, otherwise 
called Cape Henlopen, divided into two counties, Kent 
and Sussex } called the teritories of 'PennsylvaniaVi 

I have been the more particular in defining these grants, 
on account of the dispute which arose hereafter between 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, concerning these lands, in the 
long controversy that attended the settlement of their 
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boundary, and which was not fullj closed luM ttie jeat 
1732. 

In August 1682, William Penp, after thus having arrang- 
ed Ws claims ky these conveyances from the Duke of York, 
embarked on board the ship. Welcome, of 300 ton^, Ro- 
hert Greenway master, together with a number of hk 
friends, and set sail for America. Before the ship left the 
Dawns, he wrote an epistle to England, . containing a 
valedictory ^salutation to all iatthful friends, &c. as well as a 
reproof to. the unfaithful, and a visitation to the enquiring» 
Jn their passage the small pox-broke out in the ship, and 
destroyed about' thirty of their number, which i^endered 
the scene peculiariy trying, and the kind attention of the 
f>ropriet&ry, petuirarly interesting and acceptable. ■ After 
n passage of aix weeks^ .the. ship arrived safe off Little 
Egg; Harbour in New- Jersey, and in passing up ,the Del* 
aware, the news of the arrival of the proprietaryy soon 
spread thou^ the country : all classes of people, English, 
Dutch, and Swedes, of all ages and sexes, hailed the 
proprietary as he passed^ with acclamations of joy, and 
on the 24th of October, he landed at New-Castle, where 
he was cordially received, and where the next day he 
met the people at the court-house, and explained tha 
designs of his visit in an affectionate address, assuripg 
them, of the free enjoyments of their spiritual and tenv- 
poral rights, liberty of conscience and civil freedoms 3 he 
recommended to them temperance, sobriety and peace,* 
On the 4th cby of December, William Penn caW#d 
together a depmation* of the freemen from the whole 
colony, to meet at Chester, in G|eneral Assembly, to pro- 
:mote the best injferest of the province. Nicholas Mpoi« 
^aachcisen speaker, who was president of the society of 

♦ The nations who dwelt here, were English, Dutch, and Swedes ; these 
each, had their different prejudices, as ivell as modes of religious wor- 
ship, amongst which these Quakers were about to mix. 
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free traders* The bilnsnesd of ifce assembly Was iiiteretet^ 
infg and agrfeeable to- »ir parties, the deportment' of the 
proprietary, w^as courteous ai|d dignified, and wa^ closed^ 
by an address frorti the 'Swedes, in which they express'- 
ed their highest satisfaction^ and assured him, ^'-that they: 
would love, and serve, and obey hi^ with all they bad 5 
declaring that it was the best day they ever saw." 
* This assembly passed an Jict of union, by which the 
three lower counties were annexed to the province, with* 
some general amendments to the frame of goverrpiient,! 
and by an act of settlement, the whole was approved antf 
ratified.^ The DfJtch, Swedes, &c. were aif naturalized,^ 
and the laws agreed iipon in England, wei-6 passed in duci 
form. The whole business of the colony was closed .i» 
three days. [See the preamble together with the body cf\ 
laws for Pennsylvania passed at this assembly^ in Appendix* 
G.] Whilst this assembly was making preparation to 
meet, the proprietary visited New- York, and as soon as 
the session was ended he visited Maryland, where he re- 
ceived the respectful attention of Lord Baltimore, and the 
first cliaracters of the colony. Thie object, of this visit 
was io prepare the way for the settlement of the bound^y 
lines between the two colonies. The subject was intro^ 
doced ; but on account of tie season, deferjied until spring, 
ahd the proprieftary returned to Chester, and commenced 
the purchase of the land belonging to the natives, where 
he proposed to build his capital, Phihdjdphia, the smi of 
hrdtherly hise. William Penn not only^aid the Indiank 
a valuable consideraticm. for such lands^ as be obtained, 
but he accompanied his purchases with such salutary and* 
wholesome counsel and advice, as proved useful to thena^i 
tives and endeared him strongly to their affections, and atr 
tached them firmly to hisr interest. ,/ 

in New-England we have witnessed the time (first 
vol*) when itt was judged necessary to hang Quakers^ test 
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by tbeir paeific princtpleft Hiey should efidatiger*the §afety. 
of the colonies; Ikit Willkm Penn rendered this very 
pacific prkiciple, wheo supported by the principles of 
eqiHfy and ju^ce, the very palladium of his colony. The 
pea^that Wiltiatn Petm concluded with the Indians, in 
16^82^ lasted • oiOtfe tfaa^ seventy years, and rendered a 
Quaker tb6.idol'of their a£^tionSy until- the government 
w9^s6Mt. shate.d by other neiigious sects, as to render it 
ittippssibleriop the Quakers to continue to ma^ntaia these 
priiK«ples of strict justice ; then the scene changed, and 
ffennaylvania had her Indian wars, as well as the other colo- 
nies. But the afiection with which they ever held in 
grateful jemembrance their friend and benefactor William 
Penn, lived through his life, and lives to this day iq the- 
hearts of their descendants. In proof of this, a chief of 
the Five Nations, at a council held at Conistoga in Pennsyl- 
vania, by Governor Keith, thus expressed himself — ^' We 
shall never forget the counsel that William Penn gave us, 
and though we cannot write, as the English do, we can keep 
in m^nory what is said in our councils.'' 1721. The speak- 
er proceeded to compliment Governor Keith by spying, 
'* We love you even as if you were William Penn himself," 
adding " brother Onas, (which in their language signifies a 
pen, and by which they call all the governors of Pennsyl- 
vania,) we love to hear the former treaties made with 
William Penn repeated to us again." 

Thus after brightening the chain of friendship, by which 
fee illustrious Penn had bound them to his colony, the- 
council was dissolved with mutual assurances of a desirethat 
Hie chain might continue to grow bright, as the sua shining 
in his lustre, without a cloudy* so long as sun and moon^ 
shoi^ld endure. . . 

Thus we see; that even the heart of the savage may be 
softened into the most grateful remembrance of kindness 
and benevolt^^^^and! t^mt reiigicm, wbpn supported upon 
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the tiree |^i^|il9ft dfUbegofpel^ iiiiij caUibith the^troiig^ 
«tl; acts as wdll as eipcesaiojos of .ju&llce, fiimddiip, and 
peace. I shall not aUesnpt to enquife wbedier that syatem 
qf tr^ktmeiit; bjf:w^ich William Feoa soothed ^ the savage 
iato peace ia Pennsjcbraaia, owld haire adteiied the fe- 
rocity of the aayages of the north and eiEst; and oould iiave 
blunted the. edgft of that hatchet the Ftench were con tin* 
nally whetting with a spirit of war and revenge; Facts 
are the subject of tbro narrative, reflections and opinions 
are left open and free for every reader; let them be free^ 
but tempered with candonr. 

In less than one year after the proprietary came into the 
profince, about thirty ships arfived, with passengers to 
settle the cokmy ; th^e were generally Quakers, whose 
first concern wa^s, like the. Puritans of New^Engkmd to plant 
churches, and make provision for the enjoyment of theit 
religion* Many of these people were rich, and they were 
generally,' sober industrious people, of competent livings^ 
and in good repute. These people came out with cool 
d^beration, determined to subdue the country by thei^ 
hidustry, and enjoy the fruits of their labour* They were 
provident, and cautious at their renK>val, generally layit^ 
in stores for support, until they could realise the fruits of 
their labours 5 hence the reason why they were so healthy, 
as well as comfortable in their settlements. In two years 
from this'time more than fifty sail of shipping arrived from 
different parts df Engluid, Holland, and Germiany, with 
settlers for the new colony. At this timre a colony of 
Palatines, fn>m Oermany, came over and settled German- 
town, about sii or seven miles from PhiladiBiphia ; diesci 
were German Quakers, who had become cotiveKs to the 
pnMtdimg'fif William Ame^, an Englishman. This little 
t<^ny fled to these abodes of peacfe, atad we'i^e thus prov- 
idetvtially preserved <ijrom the judgments wfatoh soon after 
befel their country, upon an invasion of the French, who 
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hUA wmW tbd PitbtiMte witti fire and wrord, a»4 reduced 
the w^ctdiedi iohabitaoti, to «fafflHie, dIbtresB, and ruin. 
(Warn ofLewiiXIV. withtht tn^fmrt.) 

, The focreasetyf populatton araingfrem these tnuHipli- 
ed cfAtgratiQfiB filled the eeienj so ftet, upon the banks ef 
the *Ddl|war6f SchaylktU, and in that vicinitj, that many 
old peopfce^ as well os others, UAt the want of bread, yet 
they did not sofier ; such were their habits of industry and 
eooswHpy, and such were the means of support ansiag 
ffsom fish,! wild. gBtipe, &c* that they were preserved from 
those distresses which we have wi<3iesaedm New-England, 
and in the coh)Qies of the south. By this rapid influx of 
settlers, the lands near the great River Delaware, were 
•000 clear,^, 00 fhr as to begin to become productive ^ 
but the Country back from Uie river was a pathless desert, 
irithout even one trace of the footsteps of man ; and yet 
^ven here the settlers penetrated, explored the country, 
located their lands, purchased the soU of the Indians, built 
log huft^, planted their families, and made war ; not with 
^e natives ; but with the forest ; here the sturdy strokes of 
the woodman, made the wilderness rmg with the repeated 
strokes of his axe ; the crash of the falling trees, made the 
distant bills reverberate the sound. Bom in affluence) 
aM)d educated in habits of elegance and ease, as many of 
tb^f adventurers had been in Ejigland ; these were to 
tbem!new and untried,, or even uncontemplated scenes, 
j)ret.6uch was their confidence in their leader, such the cli* 
mate aCkd the soil, and such those bonds of friendship, and 
social religioD, diat they persevered with patience and 
fortitude, 0vercame!tbe common enemy, the tall oakes of 
tti^ forest, cleared their lan4s, cultivated their farms, en- 
j^^yeid tbdr religion, and through .this pmct^ uninterrupt* 
e4>pf ac^« witti the natives, and thus planted a colony, that 
IHilteswiAkjco^spicious lustre amongst the bright constel- 
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xMn^^^L^' tiear - th« gfetft Saik' o4 Trealoa ;. }^«t -ba co% 

lilted tli^i'bei^iKlefest' of thetcolooy, iaD^t Iftji^g U^y^ 

feuMbtioDf of bit citj o^ AroiAdrl^ /oi>«<,,aear. to. or aJ^^ 

fakoWn resi^eneey bat poFchasctd^of the $w:f^<9s^,4)^t p^k 

4if Iftiid lying betw«eB theiScfaujrlkiU and Dels^wa^*as b^ 

(tig* btet€er adapted, for the: seite of his capitiJ. ciiy, mi 

Iherefore ro<^8t*fofi* the inteu^tof thecc^Q^y. , . j . 

- "In 18b2,"he caused the city- to be surv^ed iftt^ lj^^i9;9^ 

at the same time. maoy small huts or bou8es.\$^€irebttiUyai|4 

tbo6 the metrojl^is, of Peniksylvania, from an a$f emWagi^ 

of log hut?, ^eW up «pon the plan of , the ancient tcitjjt«o^ 

Babyten, and has now^ beeotne one of. the ^first K^^mm^Vf 

cial cities in the United States of AiDerica^"^ * 

Thfe province was now divided !^ the proprfet^py iojl^ 

three counties, viz. the counties ^fBueks^ I%ilad^lphia,,an4 

Ghtesterythes^ with the counties of New^Castie^ Kent, 

and Sussex, mentioned before, made up six coafittes^ 6^ 

Which the proprietary apjA^diedtsheriff^ and otberoffiaers, 

ahd then issued writs of ielection to call a 'General' Assess 

bly, agreeable to the^consHtution at that time. The coob- 

&l -was convetifed on the "first month of 1«83^ at Philadel. 

pWaj and the assembly two days^ afteri Jandthejpisopri^ 

c?tot presided, in council. • And Thomas Wynne was 

^hosen^speaker. The couhcil kndassei^Uyicansktwi.tof 

iwetteodt of 'each' aoiiniy, eighteen- of virhich .wei*e of 

the council, and- fifty-fowr of tht^^asBiranbly*' ». * ^u;* 

^- This liumb^r did not meet tbe demanida of «tbe dh^- 

ter; huta& the population Was 4o thiii,th&p0opie.^b9«igbi 

*rt*iMifficient; and requested the afieeptaiii»^Qf> .the g$^f- 

-^Ao^,^and'4le Complied; •and ^asilaiied'tbti&fofi bis r^- 

^Ih^k' to? 'Meet their wiahe^'in Bucbiakera^fts AS.^i^bt 

, ♦ The pjot is level, and the streets are laid out at right anffles/betweett 
*l^V\#o^iWl^*«ft^%e-•Mamii^ofah'ci^A€»dl|Jta^ h.i u^.. '^T 
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ht hmAM^t for the public good. On the ^Oibafthe 
s^tt)^ mbt^fa^, tte govern««^ and coencil received the epeak- 
^* stod t^o members of ass^nbly, when he dubcftitted to 
th^ this qae8tk)n— Whether thejr chose to have the old 
ih^rter dfa'new one? they uoanimousiy replied^ a new 
ohe, with siich kmendments as had already been debated^ 
and sigreed'tip^;'ta which the governor. cbnseoled^ in a 
speech to both houses ; and the assembly expressed their 
grateful 'iacknowledgments to the governor for his con- 
descension and goodness. A :new charter was aecordingiy 
drawn up by a special committed, appointed for the pur* 
pose, and' on^he 30th of the same month, the charter waa 
l^rep^'red, read, accepted, signed, sealed and delivered bjr 
the governor, to three'members of assembly^ who return* 
cd the old one, with the thanks q£ the.jM)U8e to his excel- 
lency; This charter coatinwd until 1 696, when it was 
*agaid renewed, and continued until the great charter of 
l^riviteges in 1701. 

, The goveri^r and council appointed the sberifis, and 
estabhsHed a seal for e^^ch county, a^d the assembly wa^ 
closed^ after a session of twenty days. 

In the third month of this year, certain persons were ar«- 
'rested and tried for passing counterfeit money, which was 
the occasion of calling the £rst jury« The perspns indict* 
'ed' were found guilty, and sentenced as follows, viz» John 
Pickering, who was principal, for coining and stamping 
counterfeit silver money, to, make fall satisfaction for this 
high crime and misdemeanor, in good current money, to 
^Very person who.should, within the space of one^ month, 
Bring in any of thi? base, felse, counterfeit money, (agree- 
able to proclamation then issued,) according to their re* 
' «pfe0tive proportibns, and that the money brought in should 
be ni^elted down before it was returned to him ; and that 
%€ should pay forty pounds towards the building of a court* 

Vol. n. 17 
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bdiTse; stand coHcinnitted until the same was p&id, attd after* 
wards find security for bis good b^aviour. 

The next object of importance that interested the aiten* 
tion of the governor, was, his favourite city, a short de- 
scription of ^fak^ may not be uniiltereBting in tiUspbce* 

*' This* city* is 'situated oiy the 40th degree of north lati- 
tude, and about 75 degrees c4 west longitude from London, 
<5iy the west Me of the' river D^ware, whici^is about ona 
hiile broad, at the distance' of about one hundred twenty 
mtled from the s«a, ak>ng tb^ course of the ri^iFer and bky* 
The river SchuyllrtU, which* is a branch of the Delaware, 
and here runs neariy fairallel to the Delaware, at the dia- 
tatice of about two miles to the westward, is 1>road and 
4Beep enough' (ov ktrge ships at this place ; but their pas* 
sage is obstructed by a sand bar at itsmouth, where it .en* 
tQrs»ti2e Delawi^rey 'about fouffi miles below .the city. It is 
tilso «bBtiHici)ed by falls about &ve. miles above the ctty,.s(t 
the-headof tide watens* No boats cwi ascend thi6 fallr; 
but in times of freshet they often descend, loaded with ar- 
iic\^B from the country above. . The tides at Philadelphia 
igenerally ri«e about six f^iet,- and flow up toTrenton falls, 
,twenty<isixrmiie»|^bove die dty, where lai^e ships often go. 
l^lHladelpbta extends fromthe Delaware to the Schuylkill, 
two miles, and upon eachitv^r between one and twomil^s. 
Nine streets extend Aom river to riv^er) these are inter* 
sected by twenty^three others, at right angles, and running 
parallel to each otfaeff nordi and sauth. Th^ir brjeadthts 
from fifty to one hundred.feet. Five squares within the 
city were assigned by. the goremor for the pmblic use of 
die city, i:he largest squai e in the centre of the <^ty ob- 
tains ten acres, and th^ othera eigl^ . [fhr a n^re^ m^mt^t 
'diem of the plan of this cittfj «e4t4f9^^<^ v^r,ktd i«] . , . ^ 
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Hft^iag Hmk. giF^D a AeUh of itjm otttli^ee o^.ttm ci^tj of 
Philadelphia, 1 wiJi next gii^ WiJUiam Pwn'a description 
of tile plt)i%ince atfull length. i . . 

" For the.pro^iiice, tho.general description/ qf it takje.as 
follows : 

" I. The country itself, its soil, air, water, seasons, pro- 
duoe, botii natural and'artificial« ape not to be dosp^ed. 
The land contaioethdivers sects of earths, aa9ands,jeUQw 
and black, poor and. rich; also grarei, both loamjr and 
dusty ; and in some places a fast fat ^artb,. like, our be»t 
vales in England ; especially byi inlaii4 brooks^ and rivers ; 
Crodrin his wisdom having ordered it bo, that the advanta- 
ges of the country are divided, the back lands being gene- 
vatly tlu«e to one richer than those that lie .by navigable 
rivers ; we have muc^ of anotiiier soil, and that is. of a l^laok 
hazel mould, upon 'a stoney or rooky bottom* 

'< II.' The air is sweet and clear, the heavens sisrene, 
like the south part of France, rarely overcast : and as the 
woods come, by numbers of people, to be more cleared, 
that itself will refine. 

*^ in. The waters are generally good j for the rivers 
'and brooks have mostly gravelly and stoney bottoms, and 
in number hardly credible. We have also mineral waters, 
that operate in the same manner with Barnet and HiU, 
not two miles distant from Philadelphia.* 
') ^^iV» ForthJe season of the yeai| having now by Godfs 
■goodness Kved over the coldest and hottest, that the oldest 
'lit^ in Hie province can now remember, I can say som^- . 
Ilring to an English understsindirig. 

i' First of the'fall, for then I came in ; I found it from the 

,*llh'6f October to the beginning of December, miich as 

^f W€f -have it Bnglaild in September, or rather like an Eng- 

lish mild- spring. - From Pecem^jer to the beg^nning.of the 

month called March, w^had sharp frosty, weather; not 
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f9(iil, 4bick,. ani.black weather, ^ our nor&r0ast.w:i0d»' 
bring with tbeoa 1^ England.^ but a sky as, clear as m sum^ 
n^er, and tfie ajr .dr)t, eold, piercing, andbun^. ; yet I fe.', 
ng^^eflabpr nqt,t}Mitj 1. ;^orp-.^9re ploft^s thaiji in fSWgWnd^s 
'JJI^fl wioilcir.bftfQve. w^^,.ag,nHld; scarce jaiiy ice at aJM* 
wbUe this % ,a,^y .day8,fro»e ^p ouc gwat wver Dok-^. 
warCf From, that month to the mo^tb called June, wiel* 
had <a swftct fpfipg; npgu?t^, but gentle, shovens, andai 
fipe lUfy. Yet this I qb§erve, that the wi^ds are more iaw 
CQifitaut, spring and fall, upon the turn of nature,, th^n iii 
$i)[ivner or iw;intftr*. From.tbence to this, month, (August) 
'iicjiicli ends the summer,, we. have extraordinary heats ; yet. 
mjtigated someUnpie^ by ^pol ibree;?©8* Thp .wind .that(^ 
rulpth the summer season U thp south-west ; but winter, \ 
sprang, apdfall, it is rare to want the north- west se vent days . 
together. Wha teycr.mists, fogs, or vapours, foul the heav- * » 
enfi, by. easier)/, 9r southerly .weather, in two hours time ; 
are ])\own aw^y ; the one is followed by the other*. A re- > 
n^^dy that seems to have a jpeculiar providence in it to the* . 
inhabit£^nts ; the nfiultitude of trees yet standing, being lia-^.n 
hie to retain mists and vapours, and yet not one quarter sq; 
thick as I ex^j^cted. 

/' V, The natuf;al produce. of, the country arevegetable8,t 
trees, plants, fruits, flowers. The trees of ofolt nate;are» 
thp black^wafnut, cedar, ^<;ypre^8« cbeanut, poplar, gtim- 
wood, hickonyj, §?\§gafras, ash, l^iirch, oak of divers sorls, as . 
red, white, yellow, blick,, l^jjanjsh, cl}esnul;,^andswftnfpjf:: 
the most durable of all. All, these abound in gr^at p|enty« 

" The fruits that I find in tire woods, are the ^hiteJtnd 
black mulberry, cb9snut,waljn,ijt^, plumbs, strawWriesJ^* 
cranberries, hurtleberries, and .^grfipes of d^ver^ 66j?ts*i , 
The great red grape, now ripe, (called by ,ignora,nQe H^e,, 
fox grape,) because of the relisl^ it hath with unskilful pa-v^ 
lates,.is in itself an, extraordinary gr^pe,. and by ^rt doubt^^ 
less may ^ cultiva^ei^tpj an. ei^^Uc^ ^ ^at:s^jtt 
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«W€iet/yet» little inferior to the Frontinac, as it is not much 
unlike in taste, ruddiness set aside, which in some things,'' 
as will* as mankind, differs the case much. 'Ther^ iS a 
wfaiti^kind of muskadel, and a fittle Blatk grape, h'ke the' 
daffeef grape 16 Eftglfefid,- not jet so rf|)e as the otb6rj«, but* 
thejr'fell me thdt.tb^y are sweeter, » when ripe, and that 
th&y on)y watnt good vii^fagers to make good wine 6f theni." 
Nn^efld'to veriluref on ii this' seasorf with my Prehchman, 
who shews ^ome knowledge in these things, tfere are al-' 
s^p^ched, rerygodd, arid iAgrieat quantities ; not an In- 
dian plaiitdiion is without them ; but whether naturaTlj ' 
her^ at first I cannot t^H. However, one may have themf' 
by bushels /or very little ; they make a pleasant drink, and* 
I think are not inferior t(> any peach you have in England,' 
excej^t'the Wtwrngtoh. If is disputable with me whethet'' 
it-be be^ to fall to "fining the fruits of the country, espe- 
cfliily the ;gta'pe,*b3^ the care and skill of art, or send for for- 
eign fetems, alreacly good and approved. If seems most' 
Tfeasbnable "fo supposd, that a thing groweth best where it ' 
mo^ naturally grows, ^nd will hardly be equalled by ano- 
ther' species of the same kind that doth not naturally grow 
there. But by God's leave I intend to try both, and hope 
the r^ult will be as *good wine as any of th^ European 
cdttntrtesof the ^me'latitude can yield. ' * 

" 'VI. 'The lirtlfiiifal produce of the country, is wheat ' 
barley', oats, rye, pease, beans, squashes, pumpkins, water-" 
meltons, nftorii-mellons, and aH herlS, and roots, that our ' 
gard^s'ln England generally produce. 
• UH%IIi.0f'livirig creatures"; fish, fowls, and the beasts 
of ttli^ wpods, here are divers sorts, some for food, some 
forejrfoflit oltAy -; for fdbd as well as profit, the elk, as big as 
a/sAall-'bi^ \'' deer, bigger than ours ; beaver, raccoon/ 
raW)lt^*8qutrreh ;* iand' sofne eat ypiing bear, and com- ' 
^cftliiiJft; •'©ffdwI'oPlfie'larid, there is the turkey, (forty 
*aa*fifty ^bund^ height ■) \(^Hi(*b* f^Very gr^at ; pheasants, 
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faMtb-birdfl, piflgfeotis, dnd pSttridge^', in great abunAnce^ 
Of the watfer, the swou/tbe goose, wbitie and gmjr ; burn*, 
ducks, teal, also the snipe, and curloe, and that in great 
numbers ; but Ih^ ddck and tesal excel ;' not so- good have 
i ever cat in other countries. Of ft*, there is the stur* 
geon, herring, rock, shad, cafs-head, sheep's-head, eel, 
smelt, pearch, roach ; and in inland rirers, tbfe trout, some 
eay sahndn, above the fells. X)( shellfish, we have ojst^s, 
crabs, cockles, conchs, and muscles ; • some' oyfetfers six 
inches long, and one sort of cockles, as big as the stewing 
oysters ; they make a rich broth. The creatures for profit 
only? ^7 skin and. fur, that are natural to these parte, are 
the wild^cat, panther, otter, wolf^ fox, fisher, mirix, ni«isk^ 
rat ; and of the water, the whale, for oil, of whidh tve have 
a good store ; and two companies of whalers, whose boats 
are built, will soon begin their work, which hath the ap^ 
pearance of a considerable improvement ; to say nothing 
of our reasonable ho[$e8 of good cod, in the Bay. 

" VIII. We have no want of horses ; and some are Ve^y 
good, and shapely enough ; two ships have been freighted 
to Barbadoes with horses and pipe-staves since tny coming 
in ; here is also a plenty of cow-cattle, and some sh^ep ; 
flie people plough mostly with oxen. 

" IX. There are divers plants, which, not only the In* 
dians tell us, but we have had*occasion to prove, by swel^ 
lings, burns, cuts, &c. that they are of great viHue, ^dd#n^ 
ly curing the patient 5 and for smell, I have observed 
several, especially one, the wild murtle ; the othe^ I kiie^ 
not what to call ; but are most fragrant. . - ...'.:;• 

" X. The woods are adorned with lovely flojvers, fot 
colour, greatness, figure, arid variety. I * have seen the 
igardens in England best stored with that sdrt if^beft^; 
but think th^y may be improved by our woods- ;* I Hate 
sent a few to a person of quality this year, for trial. ' - ' / 

" Thus mu^h of the country ; next of the aborigines, or* 
nativQ3. 
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. "XI. The natives IsteHcQii&idermthfeirpcifrsolis, Ian* 
^Idgie, naafifiers,. religion, and , government,' with my dense 
of iheir origin. 

F^if their persons; they are genertkHy tail, strai^t^weli*- 
hjflilt, atnd of singular pi-oportion ; they tread strong anfl 
devet, and mostly walk with a lofty chin. . Of complexioB 
black 5 but by design ; as the gypsies in England ; they 
grease tbemselFes with bear's fat, clarified ; and using no 
^isfence against sun, or weather, their complexions must 
]}e swarthy ; their eye is little and black, not unlike jbl 
straight-looked Jeto. The thick lip, and flat nose, so com* 
mon with the East-Indtane, and blacks, are not common to 
them. For I have seen as comely European-like faces 
amongst tbem both, as on your side of the sea ; and truly, 
an Italian complexion hath not much more of the white ; 
a^ the iK>ses of several of them have as much of tb^ Ro^ 
man* 

" XII. Their language is lofty, yet narrow ; but like the 
Hebrew in signification, fall ; like short hand in writing, 
one word &erveth in the place of three, and the rest are 
«upplied by the understand^g of the hearer ; imperfect in 
Jtbeir tenses ; wanting in their moods, particit>le8, adverbs, 
conjunctions, and interjections. I have made it my bu^ 
nfSss to utiderstand it that I need not want an interpreter, 
and I must say, that I know not a language spbken in Eu- 
rope, that hath words of more sweetness, or greatness, in 
accent and emphasis, than theirs : for instance, Octocokon, 
Rancocas, Oricton, Shak, Marian, Poquesien ; all which 
are names of places, and have grandeur in them. Of words 
pf sweetness, Anna is mother ; Issimus^ is brother ; Jstetcap, 
£r|end ; Usqueozet, very good, &c. Matta is no ; HattcL, 
ha^e 9 but if you ask tbem for any thing they have not 
ik^ !^ill answer Jtfa///? ??e Hatta. that is, no I have^ instead 
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' "'Xm.Of tBWi^^jtfetirSS iM «aiiiteffe, Hhere w rf><ich to 
to bei said. 1 Will begiti \^ith ch11<jMfh>, aK soo&i»^dsBftJjr 
dre born, Ihey watsh'iherii' With* wftfcir, and- white very 
youBg, in coW watei- to cH6ds6, tfitejr » pfafig^ ttejfei^fef thfe 
rtrers to Kard6h and emboldeti tbfem, HaViiig Wrapp^ 
them in a clolit, they lay theth oh a straight' tfe^n^bo^fd, 
a little more than the length and biJe'aath of the ^M Id, and 
swaddle it fast upon'th'e board, to make it strtfgh't ; Whe^fe- 
fore all Indiahshave flat^heads ; and thus (h^y caVry iheth 
upon their backs. The'childrfen^wSUgo vei^y yoWn^^'flt 
nine months old, comihonly'; they Wear only a smaU clout 
rourid their waist, until they are big : 'if hoys, they gd'a 
fishing until ripe for the woods ; which is generally aW6tft 
fifteen; then they hunt; and' after h^vihg given !soi*% 
proof of their' manhood^ by a good,' return of skins, 'tlieia 
they marry ; else it is a shame to think of a wife. The 
girls stay with their mothers and help to hoe the' ^rb(ihd, 

S)lant corn, and carry burthens ; and they do well to use 
hem to that, when they are young, which they must do 
^hen they are old ; for the wives are the true servants W 
their husbands ; otherwise the men are very afiectionafb 
to them. ' ' : . 

" XIV. When the young women are fit for marriage, thtey 
wear something iipon their heads'; but so as their facefe ad^e 
hardly to be seen, but when they please ; ^he age Ui^ 
marry at, of women is thirteen or fourteen ; of men, seVen- 
teen and eighteen ; .they are rarely older. J • ; .- 

" XV. Their houses are mats, or barks of trees, set on 
poles in fashion of an English barn, but out of the poWer of 
the winds ; for they are hardly higher than a man ; tW?(r 
lie on reeds orgrass. In travel they lodge in the woo<Js, 
about a.great fire, with .the maptj/e ofdumls tBey'Ve4!i*1fy 
day, wrappeji about Uiem, and a few bouchs stuck i^Miild 

3m. . ^ 
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^< XVI. Thgir diet is pafus^ orlad^a^coro^divetB waje 
pT)ep«ire(|i sometimes roaate/i in t(|e .a^bep ; apnie times 
beatea aod boiled in water, which thej ca)l hommint ^ thej 
afeoQiake cakes fiot ui^pleasant to eat* They have like; 
wise several sorts of beans and pea?, that are good aad 
nourishing ; and the. woods and riv^s are tbeir larder^ ^ 

" XVII. If an European comes to see them, pr calls at 
tkeir wigwam for lodging, they, give him the best thej hav^i 
an,d the first cut. If thej cpme to see qs, thej salute us 
with an Itah^ which is as much as to say good be with you^ 
and set them down ; which is mostly on the ground, close 
to their heels with their legs upright. It may be they speak 
^f>^ a word ; but observe all that pa^^ses. If you give them 
^ny thing to eat or drink, well ; and if not, they never will 
^§kfor it 'y and be it little or much, if it be with kindness, 
t^qy are well pleased, else they go away sullen, but say 
nothing. 

", XVIII. They are great concealers of their own re- 
si^r^ments ; brought to it I believe by the revenge that is 
practised amongst them. In either of these, they are not 
exceeded by the Italians. A tragical instance happened 
since I have been among them : a king^s daughter thinking 
heiwelf slighted by her husband, in suffering another woman 
to lie down between tliem, rose up, went out, plucked a 
root out of the ground, and ate it j uppri which she imme- 
diately died 5 and for which, last week he made an offer- 
ing to her kindred, for atonement, and had leave of mar- 
riage, as two others did to the kindred of their wives that 
l^ip^^iaJtural deaths ; for until widowers have done so, they 
^ijist not marry fi^gain. 

^, " XIX. In liberality they excel ; nothing is too good for 
,their firiend ; give them a fine gim, coat, or other thing ; 
,it.i](i^y pass twenty hanils before it sticks': light of heart, 
strong afiections, but soon spent. The* most merry crea- 
tures that live ; feast, and danc^ perpetually ; they neve^ 
Voir.- II. IB 
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thie..pai:ficii^n^Mrfoei9.; lMiljdie^fteigU^ayrti)g.Ui)g»iljatid 
their clans being present when thegOodtwftretbnHigbtiPiiti 
ike:p^ig%itiieiy eoncdrn^a^ c^ntotefd- «Uat,:.^d>'to 
fflhORr Ito^. fihouldtgifi©. tbdm* To jCJtery .'Igng^bwH J^^ j» 
ff»Xl<m! to AbiM; work appointed, Jsa ^p6MioB aoit^ ' so «iirte4 
MA ^^4^ ^mi with ihat ^yilf ^mt is adfmrajbl6| TfaQO 
t^;kin|^i«fadi/wid)e& the presonl amebghb jd)qpendoii^S).8n4 
^t^^^il^.ia^thj^irttini^Aiid they iialrdfy. bane ih^sthfie* 
21P. ^(fpul.&bare With 6ne.of .tboit ^ul^ts ; so.upon aiju^ 
99fi^9Ps aftiftstivftlj^ the Jking diitoli»tf»: toi^hinwelf toftt 
Thejf c^refotbufcUttJ^, bftc^ju^g they ;w^at but itttite.; lanA 
Ifeei f»sflfi^iLisirfia4itae]Co>itfintsitl^m.i Ib^ thfe.tbiiy «ei fiset 
^y^pfcljf 4'ef«ng^o^ u^j if they .are ig^c^i^ ^.oin5 j^Jte^ 
mres» they arct: aU^ Jfe^ fiiQ^ , PVi painp. , »We.«i|*^t f^ 
tfHl to lijFe ; th^ii-ptelsure-fe(edailfcom.} J mmfii tbwNiitr 
m^ $^i^ wd fov^iag, awA this table js; ^§a4 e««y 
^Qr^it TJi^y j^fe t«»ice a day, isu^eliii^g a9d .es^ii^; 
<i)(E^rjB^atftMdtiJrie. are thci ground. Siace j^he^ Bjii^^ie* 
a^.^atne iiskte these pasta, tteji are gr^wa gteat hf^i^riitf 
^^roig %NV^%i;uine^eciaUy>and fbr it e9[chaj^^tii^']tl«bN»t^ 
5?itithfiir aldn8jap4ftws..- Jf jajoyarerbeatedifithli^ 
aceijDeetbfla tUl thoyab^vie^eiiougbio sl^ep ; .tbat<i^ .tb^if 
*iyii««;K« »ipr«;j:mdi:2i?iW.^«o ^/e^ ; bat wheiiidinin)^iM4^ 
lofttbe moa^^fM-eteheddapfcAaeles in the ^or]d« ,. i: t ... > 
1../.' XXm {»«iiQkiraa^ inlipajti^i^o «b^i:iiEed ^w^ £>i7.it 
^«e toy :tbii?g,*e»p«eiaDf fot iiei^idiiWien ^ i3i^:whon[| thigr 
mr§ .Qxli^m#'liatui»i4 /fh^dmk:at.thqieikiineqa ^ik^ 
Pf i^iQc^mj0{i^wm moto^iaild.^psw* iwftteivta»daf tineg 
ei^ i««Or fl^db, Jt.iOmt]b&irf:itb^>{eoriaJeifi£^ptBi$jc{ned^ 
iitk^ iikk^VmyJmV'^^aai iButh^fftppanoifiiiit libefunaii 
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iMm ^htk^tlsmt} ^-^<t^^^ tli^i4y¥k.^ (ift^tr «^^ 

9ft«^^B4*6iaft«b0iAefrAV^ tof their 4e^ * fi» fcbt fk^ 

Mrth^jgiMbethit(gMim»«podb tkiedhr*ai|drimpd^ Ae AiHtit 
elEit^*twitfan^rettt«xiK3tii^i8l> .• - w, . i . i.f| *..-, - ' ^.--.i . -i. ft* 
ot<(bXdJ[I.'/IQiesd)^orrip«oifleniT6 aiideir atdarikitligkt iM 
Ibi^lgg'Tttllitiof^tofTsl^ioA, to bcl*&ifm<tlle'>tritdittMio# 4C^, 

«f iiieta{xUynGSiI>fortthi^ s^jr^ • ^Theteb «t ^6at>kJhft^ fliM 
faiade theiii,«<ijbdU;'dirBHe m ^^riqu»icoiHi«iy<lo-tb)e sdiitH^ 
tmt«d irf Aral/ Aod^tbitt'tiie souls' of the g(^A ^mN ^ 
tfiiltier'nhere thty^aU iive&gaiD*'' Their Worih^ cofes 

^»^tty«o H^i^&fSi ither&ib^^ h M bur&lt^ ^^kb amMtnlild 

Mi^t«)toii6'f^ryeBO)S'^i3i4')abour of bbd^V^l^^h^ T^U^ftM 
sfiMt Ho ibiMiir'i Theiottet' pdrt is tbei^^caotioo; pfet^bhtt^ 
<i>bjr rtfuifi4(km€e6ylo^eliib€sb}& words, 6ome£iriie& ^oog^ 
tb^ll'Shotit^^ ttKOf'bditfg Uifdie^middta AlBit t«^n, attO'tb]^ 
sJK^gy a^ di^mkig on a boat^l, ^ir^Ot tb^ cfaDM^. 
Wbeir^p^Btoreg m^e <kDce are ^rji Mti^ aM diffiiyidg^; 
tol^k^p^lMakA*ei> This i^B^netriAi^eqiialearn^mese 
aO(i4Mabdiirj Imt 'greAtMappe4rance<«fi jojr.^ In the'^M 
tri^Ui^tb^ libmtpoiiftelb io, tbey^bc^nvto'feiifSt mi&aootbOK 
^b^ibairo hkm' Isma gfoat ftsttviils 4lfi^f , to whkb 'iN 
come that will* » 4 fvdtls «4; ode^Aiys^li^* theit leotorlfliijiih^ 
tratti^ gmat beatbf 'b sj^riB^ iti{ikr aomeiabad!^ tr^, and 
t|i^ty b«dCB; wiiib lB>t cidceet oflaiow.coFQ) .^bicb ttaigr 
pak^ spin A squAtrfDmi* m Ae lebv^^Mf^ibo'stMl^ a»d 

Battbffptbatfgo^miil ^a^rjrmsknalVpiriacititmlkeil' ftMo^ ; 
ksm^j be siipleucq^iBiaiio' of j the i Hope 'of d6$b)i Hnsilr^d 
with fbcm is gold, the white silrer ; they call it wampunru 
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i' JDCil. Ttieir governAnent lis t/lings whith ^y^tOA 
Skcihama, and tlibs6 by ^u<:i'e8sioh ; butalWays by tfie 
Aothei^s side. For instance, the'childreii of hilfa that«B 
ii6w'klri^ willnfot succeed by hisbrother; butl^his motti^i', 
or the cWiarleh of his sfeter, SvKd^ sons (and ^ftehf»«ietii» 
the children of her'aiugh'ters) ivi!l reign, for'iidHi^ctafttttl 
lAh^rite; The re^son^*thdy render' for *is isthat-^beif 
issue may not be spurious, ' ' ; * 

**XXin. Every kingiiath Ms coutlcilj aftd'that dotfsMs 
6{ the old, and wise men of his nation, ^hich perhaps H 
two hundred people. Nothing of nioment is undertiK- 
eri, of war or peace, se'Hing of land, or traffic, without 
^dvisin^ with them ; and which is more, with the youn^ 
men too. It is admirable to consider how poWerftil the 
kings are, and yet how they move by the breatb of theif 
people. I have had occasion to be in council with^die'i*' 
upon treaties for land, artd to adjust the terms "for their 
trade. Theit^'order ig tfeis^ the king sits in the middle of 
a half moon, and hath his icouncil, ihe bid and wise, 'ddl 
each hand ; behihd tbem, or at a little distance, in the 
same order, sit the younger fry. HktJng consults ind* 
resolved their business, the king ordered one of then^ to* 
speak io me; he stood up tod'balme tb me,' ind iwtBiB 
name of the king, saluted me 5 then took' ine by this h^nd; 
and told ttife, *^heiwas ordered by the king to speak to 
me, and that now itHras ndt h€i, but tSie'kthg thatspbke; 
becajuse what he should say was fteiiti^s mind.'* He' 
first prayed me ^^to excuse tl^m^lbstt'ft^ had hot^«dAi-f 
plied with me the last time ;t heJfeared th^^mi^t be some^ 
fault jn libe intet^reter, beidg^n^ithbr IndUm^nOTEngHsh^^ 
besides it was^ithe Indiafa custom to deliberatift fiind takb ^ ' 
rtnsdk time kiiGouDcil,: before tfaby-msblye; ahd%htlt4f tte' 
young pe6pl6^:and bwsers of^Uie^ltiM had b^ifn as rel^^* 
as be, I bad not met with so much delay." ' Halli^^ 
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^» |i»Hyi| ^fid Ms #(iaA|ter, he fell tp.lhe .b^|w4$ ftf Oe 
1^^ jtjkey,b94fagf«^d tpidwp^^e <Mi and jthe.pjrice,Jfbich 
i^ifn.if ^JtMlQr^ 9^o4t.id^ar.;4bat. which wtuld have iiougbt 
tif f^i.mili^s^ AQ)t iK^jr biyrJQg two, Ouciftg,tbe, time tfefit 
t^^gpe^rpffp gppl^^* J^Q^ pAe|<^ tbQW was <;^baejnK^(l to w^ish 
piSTyvOrtSRHl^r the old,i£i;ffv^4 jy]eyp|^og,jroYeref)tm,t^eir. 
deg^m/ilit, .H^ey ,/spdke. Iit1;fe, . bi^it fervepUy, and with, 
elegance. I have never seen m^u^e natural saga<;ijtj^ copr 
sid^TJV^^tbcipiifr^tiiputth^ jbe|p (I wi^ going .to asq^ spoil) 
of tmdij:i9p,5 .ffliji hp. |vi|l depeirve ^fje iwnp.of.wise (bat 
oqtwUil then^ in a^ny treaty, about a thing they nndersfand.. 
WhoiL the purchase was agreed, great promises passed be- 
twjeen us^- ^^ of. kindness and go9^ neighbounbood , and that 
the. Indians, and Engttsb mu^t live in love, as long as the. 
simehaJU ^ve..b^ rligbt«'' Which 4oii6, another, made a; 
sf^fiqh4 to. ihe^ Indians, in- the name of the sachems or- 
If ings ; fii|Bt tfJJiagihem what was done, and the next cbarg*- 
ing libemto ^Maveand live, in peace with the christi^n^ 
py^ticularly with me, and the people aiider my govern* 
m^ipt; that }»aiiy govesnor^^hadbeenin the river; but 
Ibat qone h^xomq bare to liye and stay here before, aadt 
bs^vii^ now {^ucb an on?, that bad treated them well, they. 
6^^!^ never do ,bim or bis any wrong.'' At every aen* 
t^Q^ they sbqoted, md ^aid in^tbeir way, amerif 

,f\XXXY0: TbQ justice theyjhave is pecuniary ; incase 
of. aj^.wj^pag, 01: evil act| ha it . murder itself, they ajton^ 
hyitfeasts, aDdpresenta o£,4h|3iff zownpum ; which is pro-? 
pi^^ned to the magajtiybde of the offence, or pcirsop in^ 
jvir^ ^*thf^..s^X( 0i&y are. of; for in 'case they kill a 
nioiMn ibey^p^;d4ubki, and the reason tbey reader is,'- 
^^|y|^atH9bei)hi9^a -tb^ cbiMren^ which the men cannot do.'' 
Up |^r^itl|alt,t^e»y'&Uiout,n£".sober; and if drunk Ihcj 
£^ve it» «ayil»9^;d'iit]rta8i.tfae •dnok that abasqd you not- 
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not abuse tbetn ; but let them have-ijiM;ro«('>tttt4> jl^ kA^ 
ftenu .Tb^«iroQst^^syr4Udt ittMj. MB |the inroUe^^^e 
iki(Ufi^i.iYi^ «)mve pfopagiktcd'tbeiir Tmls sUnm^clN^ 
aii4ipi4l(i0d>th9fP!l1«4itKtii.£Mr iU^ and iibHbr.9iode«te^ 
B^t^f kKw.^i|,^b|h M;tl|€k$e»ipMp}e aqeat^ and aatiigbwidilB 
a^ .t^r.pWiQ f^ii4^tio» A^oka, . ^ tMitwn».b^'v6 makl ai^ 
Kirecl.jthM^jrighf:^ wi>h.«il Ibeic pmten««i»)t6!iabiglv4l' 
D|%!M^tati0tu Wb«^t-go<>d tfeeii might a good peopfoigraft 
wlii^e^>t|terie is,^. dkitia€it;a k^wje^e hetwoen geriiairt 
evil. I beseech God to incline the hearts of all that 0uM 
into thc^e p^ts, to outlwie the knowledgieibf .ike jiafires, 
b/ a'fixt ol^edienee ito the great knowledge of <lie^]ll»4f 
God: for it. were euft^rable indeed to -fall uader Hie' j«nil 
c^QH^q^e of the poorlodim's conscience, while 'We diakB 
froi^fii^m^ of. things 40 trameeoding. " ^ . . * m 

i t^iXYL Foe tbeic oxigiqal 1 am readjr-to^belieTethMy 
OJ.t^e J«i^ i^e^ J; mean of* the slack of tha ten trHitoy 
aii4 ^t fof th^ ictliowingneasons ; Finst^tltey were -to gb 
tQ.,M land not phnttd «^^ knovntf ii4isch<tQ fae^sal^w#tU9^ 
and Jfrmx, were, and evea.dBur^^ awl he that intaMdl 
tb^t eiUfEordiDi^ry judgn^ent «pon them, mightthakelMie 
p^^silge f^ot; iinea^jr t«^MieiiH as it «s nDlimpoesibleiin MadC 
from the ea8temino^.4pairt^ jof Asia', to ibe.w^steniaiQ^bvof 
AifE^rifs* }o,tl^e ni^KtpfcLCie Lfindttbem ofiA&£kefUnin- 
tenanpe, and their ctiilflfv^ of so livelSca-resemUaBoeiiiat 
a ma|> would ihugyk htoiself in JD«ke^9Tf>)a«^|ioriB^f^rtree^ 
Lwdo0v wbc^ ^e, $e«lb Ihlem* Bat tUa i$ liot nH/th^j 
^iKein rit^S) tbe^f redtOa^y.'moonsvthejnnlMv.lh^htfint 
fraits^ &>f^y bn ve . » kJind lolf ilfe^vof ti^^bemKUfl,- tiboe^ lire 
sai^ito lajrtheir a]ter;^p«i».twl^T6 atottes^ tktir JWNmtog 
&y^ar,ic^st«^m9>of .woUim^tvitlr'^ahT^iittttrythid^ diartiito 
nofenoF^occiv..- . •.' n -^ / ./!wr.i* • I u> ^/Hiiit imu* 
, . ^ ,. ..• : .:; ^ ,^ J-* '.» ^,. .n lo »»»iM*vt^* 
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q^si4ff€iil i&.4^.ire|«/|;tf» b^ias^ I €M»e to Mr eolMjr| 

uf'^VH.TlH^.pkiiteTviiD dieee partem were first tte 
' Qiatti», mast tbet Swed^sr and Finst The Dutch applied 
tbemtobr«iMirftftck-; tbe Swedes and Pim to husbandry: 
y^^itmijmtv^iome diapatte. between them for some years; 
the>OiilchJookiDg upon tfaem sis intruders upon their pur^ 
«)Mlfe- end possession ',; which was ftrtblly ended in thii 
siHTend^r fpade hy John Rizeing, the Swedish goremor; 
Id .F^er Stujrvesant governor for the states of Holland, 

>*. XXVIII. The Dutch inhabit mostly fliose parts of 
Ittie. |nroT3DCe,<JDait he npon or near tile bay ; and the 
^f diea tbe. £tesb€s of the River Delaware. They kindly 
mofltraEkne, as. well as the English^ who were few, before 
the people concerned with me, came among them, t 
Hfistin^eds ooHunend their respect to -authority, and kind 
bfteTicn»r to, the English \ they do riot degenerate froi» 
th^oldiiricndship, between both kingdoms. As they are 
a .people proper, and strong of body, so they have fine 
<biMrei^ and almost every house fuM ; rare to find one; 
wMhojIt. three or fonrboys^and as many girls ; some have 
sb-^r ftight. son^, and I must do them that right ; Isee- 
fewyonng men more sober, afid indnstrious. 
'lihKXlX. The Dutch have a meeting placte, fef reft^ 
giohs worship, at Mw^Ckstk] and the Swedes three;' 
ohe at Christina, one ^t T^iwjcum, and one at Wicoco. * 
N ^^XX. These secti that I speak of, the condition w€? 
arciiin,' and .what Mttiement we have made ; in whicii'F 
wiH be^s short • as possible ; for I fear, and that not with^- 
Qot reae€iii,itiiat I have tried yonr patience with this lon^ 
stbity^'t The coantry Heth bounded- on the east, by tlW 
River and Bay of Delaware, a^.d Eastern Sea : ith&fh tlie 
advantage of maqy creeks and rivers, that run ioto the 
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main riv^r, or bay 5 ^o^ie, navi^bte for .great shig^ 
* Boine for small craft, Thos^ iB9st eiD^ient are ,Christij| ju, 
Braadf wiue, Skilpot, and Schuylkill, any one of whjch 
have room to tay up the royal navy of England : there 
being from four to eight fathom of water, . '• 

" XXXI. The lesser riversj^ or creeks, yet convenient 
for sloops, and ketches of good burthen, are' Lewis, Mesj 
pilion, Cedar, Dover, Cranbrook, Feversham, and Geor- 
ges ; below, Chichester, Chester, &c. in the freshes ; many 
lesser that admit boats. and shallops. Our people mostly 
settled upon the upper rivers, which are pleasant an^^ 
§weet, and generally bounded with good land. The' 
planted part of the province, and territories is cast into six 
counties, containing about four thousand souls. Two 
General Assemblies have been held, and with such con- 
cord and dispatch, that they sat but three weeks ; and at 
. least seventy laws were passed, without one dissent, ia 
any material thing. But of this more hereafter, being as' 
yet raw in our geer. I cannot forget their singular respect 
to me, in this infancy of things ; who by their own private 
expences so early considered mine, for the public, as to' 
present me with an impost, upon certain goods imported, 
and exported ; which after my acknowledgment of their 
affection, I did as freely remit to the province, and the 
traders to it. Courts of justice are regularly established, 
for the well government of each county, with proper 
officers, as sherifiFs, justices, &;c. which are held monthly. 
To prevent law suits, there are three peace-makers, 
chosen by each County Court, in the nature of corAhon 
arbitrations, to hear and end all differences betwixt man 
and man. And spring and fall, there is an Orphan's Court, 
to hear and determine the affairs of all orphans and wid- 

p^ ows, in each county. 

" XXXJI. Here follows a description of Philadelphia, 
which I shall omit, because I have; alpady given a general 

' U --4 
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description of that citj ; but shall pursue this interesting 
letter in its general detail. '' Philadelphia has advanced 
in less than a year to about fourscore houses and cottages, 
such as they are ; where merchants, and handicrafts are 
following their vocations as fast as they can, (168J) whilst 
the country people are close at their farms ; some of 
them got a little winter corn into the ground the last 
season ; and they generally have had handsome summer 
crops, and are preparing for their winter corn. They 
reaped their barley this year, in the month called May ; 
the wheat in the month following, so that there is time in 
these parts for divers things, before winter sets in. We 
are daily in hopes of shipping, to add to our number ; for 
blessed^be God, here is both room and accommodation for 
them. The stories of our necessities, being either the 
fears of our friends, or the scare-crows of our enemies ; 
for the greatest hardship we have suffered, hath been 
salt meat ; which by fowl in winter, and fish in summer, 
together with some poultry, lamb, mutton, veal, and 
plenty of venison, the best part of the year, hath been 
made very passable. I bless God I am fully satisfied with 
the country, and the entertainment I got in it. For I find 
that particular content, which hath attended me wher- 
ever God in his providence bath made it my place and 
service to reside. As it is the duty of some men to plow, 
others to sow, and reap, so it is the wisdom as well as th© 
duty of all to yield to the mind of Providence, aad cheer- 
fully^^s well as carefully follow its guidance," &c. 

Although this interesting letter is long, yet I have insert- 
ed it at full length, being full of useful, and profitable 
matter, as well as peculiarly descriptive of the rise and 
progress of the colony, and its relative connections 
with the savages ; the character of that people, and the 
pleasant intercourse arising from the happy mode of mapi:. 
' agement adopted by William Penn. 
You II. 19 
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In my remarks in volume I. upon the persecutions in 
Massachusetts againsjk the Quakers, I was led to observe, 
the necessity of the measure, upon the principles of self 
preservation ; for men that would not resist a savage 
enemy, must expect to perish by his vindictive revenge i 
but William Penn, has wrested from me my argument, by 
shewing practically, that it was easier to manage a sav- 
age, and keep him peaceable, just, and friendly, by treating 
him with peace, justice, and friendship ; than it was to 
wrong him as an enemy, and then compel him by force 
ef arms to suppress his spirit of revenge, and tamely sub- 
mit, under the malignant disguise of friendship. The first 
rendered him famiUar, pleasant, and profitable in hi^ inter* 
course ; the latter, malignant, reserved, and dangerous : 
for we have seen that the most bloody massacres com- 
mence, in times of the greatest peace and security. 



i 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. JEFF^SON^S REMARKS UPON THE ABORIGINES OF AMEo 
RICA, CONTINUED FROM CHAPTER VII. 

A KNowLEDoe of the languages of the aborigines of Ame- 
rica, would be the most certain evidence of their deriva- 
tion which could be produced. In fact, it is the best proof 
of the affinity of nations which ever can be referred to. 
How many ages have elapsed since the English, the Dutch, 
the Germans, the Swiss, the Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes, have separated from their common stock ? Yet 
how many more must elapse before the proofs of their com- 
mon origin, which exist in their several languages, will dis- 
appear ? It is to be lamented then, very much to be la- 
mented, that we have suffered so many of the Indian tribes 
already -to extinguish, without our having previously col- 
lected and deposited in the records of literature, the general 
rudiments at least of the languages they spoke. Were 
vocabularies formed of all the languages spoken in North 
and South- America, preserving their appellations of the 
most common objects in nature, of those which must be 
present to every nation, barbarous or civilized, with the 
inflections of their nouns and verbs, their principles of re- 
gimen and concord, and these deposited in all the public 
libraries, it would furnish opportunities to those skilled 
in the languages of the old world to compare with these, 
now^or at afty future time, and hence to construct the 
besrevidence of the derivation of this part of the hu- 
man race. 

But imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoken 
in America, it suffices to discover the following remarkable 
fact. Arranging them under the radical ones to which 
they may be palpably traced, and doing the same by those 
of the red men of Asia, there will be found probably twenty 
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in America,- for one in Asia, of those radical languages, so 
called, because if they were ever the same, they have lost 
all resemblance to one another. A separation into dialects 
may be the work of a few ages only, but for two dialects to 
recede from one another, till they have lost all vestiges of 
their common origin, must require an immense course of 
time ; perhaps not less than many people give to the age 
of the earth. A greater number of those radical changes j 
of language having taken place among the red men of 
America, proves them of greater antiquity than those of 
Asia.* 

" I will now proceed to state the nations and numbers 
of the aborigines which still exist in a respectable and inde- 
pendent form. And as their undefiiied boundaries would 
render it difficult to specify those only which may be with- 
in any certain limits, and it may not be unacceptable to 
present a more general view of them, I will reduce within 
the form of a catalogue all those within, an J circumjacent 
to, the United States, whose names and numbers have 
come to my notice. These are taken from four different 
lists, the first of which was given ii| the year 1759, to Gen. 
Stanwix, by George Croghan, deputy agent for Indian af- 
fairs under Sir William Johnson ; the second was drawn 
up by a French trader of considerable note, resident 
among the Indians many years, and annexed to Col. Bou- 
quet's printed account of his expedition in 1764. The 
third was made out by Captain Hutchins, who visited most 
of the tribes, by order, for the purpose of learning iheir 
numbers in 1768. And the fourth by John Dodge, aa 
Indian trader, in 1 779, except the numbers marked*, which 
are from other information.^' 



* This might look a little like inorlerD philosophy, if the subject taken 
collectively did not shew that its illustrious author was dealing in problem- 
atic-als ;~hut if it was all matter of fact, it would prove as much as Bri- 
done's numerous strata of lava, and no more. 
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Thefollotoing tribes are also mentioned : 

T ^^ . ^nn i From the mouth of Ohio to the 

Lezar, . - - 400^ month of Wabash. 

Webiogs, • • 200 Oo the Miss, below the Shakies. 
Ousasoys } -^ww. i On White Creek, a braDch of the 
Grand Tac $ ^"^ ^ Misassipi. 
LinwaySy - 1000 On the Missittipi. 

• 
Les Puans, - 700 Near Faann Bay. 
Folic Avoine - 350 Near Puans Bay. 
Ouanakina, - 300 ^ 

Chiakanessou 350 f Conjectured to be Tribes of the 
Machecous, - 800 f Creeks. 
^Souikilas, - 200 ) 

Mineamis, 2©O0 ( ^,^'t ^/^^- ""^ L. Michigan, to the 

{ heads ofMississifM, and up t« Lake 

Piankishas, yk -,ri, J^ Superior, 

Mascoutins, ? 800 J °" »°^ "«"r *>«» Wrt.a.h toward 

.Vermillions, > C ® inois. 



9u. 

^^ But, apprehending these might be difierent appella* 

; tioxts for some of the tribes already enumerated, I .have 
iiiot inserted them in the table, but state them separately as 
worthy of further inquiry. The variations abservable in 
numbering the same tribe may sometimes be ascribed to 
imperfect information, and sometimes to a greater or less 
oomprehension of settlements under the same name.'^ 



• ■ * • ». 
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CHAPTER XI. ' 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF PENNSYLVANIA^ CONTINUED. 

Had it been predicted, either in Europe or America, 
that such a defenceless, paci6c disposition as William P^^D 
adopted for the basis t>f his colqny, could have tamed tiie 

'tigers, wolves, and bears of the wilderness, (as the sav- 
ages have generally been cohsidered,) into the temper and 

^dispositoin of the domestic animals | who but a Quaker, 
would have listened for a moment to the tale ? yet he has 

^ewn io.the wprld, the truth of the experiment, without 
the power or influence of any other prediction, than the 
suggestions of his own mind, and the happy effects of his 
own pacific arrangement! Let aU ckristtans, of all de- 

'nominations begin seriously to enquire, whether those 
happy days predicted by the prophet, will or can ever ar- 
rive, when " the lion and the lamb shall lie down togethej^,^' 
until the same pacific disposition is adopted, and practised, 
both by individuals, as w^ll as nations throughout the world. 
That same policy of WiUiam Penn, created a little millen- 

•nium within his own colony, and when extended, may be 
the means of extending the same blessings to the United 
States, and even of diffusing the reign of universal peace. 
But 1 forbear ; those happy days will assuredly come, and 
in their appointed time, and season, yet the changes and 
revolutions that ar^ to follow each other, in their succes- 
sion and order, are known only to God, and will be regu;- 
]ated and controuled by the unerring wisdom of bis prov- 
idence. 

In the year 1683, a controversy arose between Lord 
Baltimore, proprietary of Maryland, and William Penn, 
proprietary of Pennsylvania, concerning those boundaries 
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that determined the right of soil and jurisdiction, in and 
overihe lands Ijing on the west side of the bay, stiled tife 
lower counties. In 1684, a party of Lord Baltimore's 
people entered upon those lands, by violence, and dispos- 
sessed many of the settlers. William Penn sent orders 
for William Welch, to reinstate the planters, by mild means 
if possible ; but if not, to proceed by prosecution ; but 
the aggression was suppressed by mild means, and the 
planters were restored. Great eflforts were made by the 
proprietary, at this time, to suppress drunkenness amongst 
the savages ; but all to no effect, they were fully sensible 
of the evil ; but absolutely without the power of controul- 
ing it, either by persuasion, or coercion ; and when Wil* 
liam Penn found the evil absolutely incurable, he was con- 
strained to yield to necessity, and let it go. 

The pressure of the claims of Lord Baltimore, gave such 
anxiety to the mind of William Penn, that he resolved to re- 
turn, and decide Ihe question in England ; accordingly in 
1684, he organised his government, by appointing Thomas 
Lloyd President of his council and keeper of the great seal, 
and by a special commission, he impowered his provincial 
council to act in the government in his stead ; he also 
commissioned Nicholas Moore,^and four others, as provin- 
cial judges, for two years. Thomas Lloyd, James Clay- 
jpole, and Robert Turner, were impowered to sign patents, 
and grant warrants for land, and William Clark was apr 
pointed justice of the peace for the whole colony. All 
things being thus settled, the proprietary on the 12th of 
June, set sail for England. When William Penn had em- 
barked for England, he sent to his friends on shore, the 
following letter, which for the purity of its affectionate 
counsel and advice, renders it worthy of record, as well as 
perpetual remembrance. 
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'* For Thos. Lloyd, J. Claypole, &c, — to be commoni* 
dhted in meetings in Pennsylvania, and among Friends : 

" Dear Friends, 

^* My love and my life are to j-ou, and with you, and 
no water can quench, nor distance wear it out, or bring it 
to an end. 1 have been with you, cared over you, and 
served you with unfeigned love ; and you are beloved by 
me and near to me, beyond all utterance. 1 bless you in 
the nanne and power of the Lord ; and may God bless you, 
with his righteousness, peace, and plenty, all the land over. 
Oh that you would eye Him in all, through all, and above 
all the works of your hands ; and let it be your first care 
how you may glorify God in your understandings ; for to a 
blessed end are you brought hither ; and if you see, and 
keep but in the sense of that Providence, your coming, 
staying, and improving, will be ble^^sed and sanctified ; but 
if any forget, and call not upon his name in truth, he will 
pour out his plagues upon them, and they shall know wha 
it is that judgeth the children of men. Oh how you are 
come to a great land ; provoke not the Lord to trouble 
you ; and now liberty and authority are with you, and- in 
your hands, let the government be upon his shoulders in 
all your spirits, that you may rule for him under whom' the 
princes of this world will one day esteem it an honor to 
rule, and serve in their places. I cannot but say, whe% 
these things come mightily upon my mind, as the Apostle 
did of old, " What manner of persons ought we to be in all 
•Godly conversation." Truly, the name and honor of the 
Lord are deeply concerned in you, as to the discharge of 
youselves in your present stations ; many eyes being upon 
you. And remember that as we have been belied about 
disowning the true rehgion ; so, of all government ; to be- 
hold us exemplary and christian in the use of that, will not 
t)nly stop our enemies, but minister conviction to many, 
on that account prejudiced. Oh that you might see and, 
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know that service for the Lord in this jour day, and do it* 
And thou, Philadelphia^ the virgin settlement of this pr&» 
vince, named before thou wert born, what love, what care, 
what service,- and what travail has there been to bring thee 
forth, and preserve thee from such as would defile and 
abu^e thee. Oh that thou mayest be kept from the evil 
that would overwhelm thee; that faithful to the God of 
mercies, in a life of righteousness, thou mayest be preserv- 
ed to the end. My soul prays to God for thee, that thou 
mayest stand in the day of trial, that thy children may be 
blessed of the Lord, and thy people saved by his power : 
My love to thee has been great, and the remembrance of 
ttiee afiects mine heart and mine eye ; the God of eternal 
strength keep and preserve thee to his glory and thy 
peace. 

** So my dear friends, my love again salutes you all, wish* 
ing that grace, mercy, and peace, with all temporal blesa- 
* fngs, may abound rfchly among you.— So says and so prays^ 
your friend and lover in the truth, 

« WM. PENN. 



*^ From on board the ketch 
^eavour, the sixth month, 1684 



EnO 

•" 5 



\^lliatn iPenn arrived in England in season to witness 
|lie death of king Charles II. and the accession of James 
If. Duke of York, whose characters we have so frequent* 
1y noticed in America. William Penn conducted with the 
lame wisdom and prudence in England he had done in 
Ameirfca, and instead of availing himself of the di^racted, 
persecuted state of the kingdom, to multiply settlers in 
bis province, he contented himself in soothing the heart of 
Ibe king, by means of that friendship he bad been permit*^ 
tftd to ciijcy ^th him when Duke of York. Fearful of de* 
ftro5ringthis friendship by encouraging too far the spirit of 
emigration, hft availed 'himself of the influence which h€ 
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possessed, in relieviug the distresses, as well as obtaining 
^e liberty of as many persecuted christians as posMola^ 
and thus he promoted the best good of his friends, his pro- 
vince, and the christian cause* To effect these benevo- 
leut purposes betook up his residence at Kensington, that 
he might have a more free and easy access to the king, 
1685. 

The agent of Lord Baltimore appeared in England, and 
^moaged the cause of his lordship so well, before the king 
in council, that he obtained an order for the three lower 
c^ynties, which were formerly claimed by the Dutch, as 
we have seen, to be annexed to the province of Maryland. 
Although this division was ordered to be made immediatc^f 
ly, it was delayed until the reign of Queen Add, about the 
year 17192. 

Id the course of this narrative, I have eDdeavoured to 
exhibit a full portrait view of the character and administra- 
iion. of William Penn j let us now turn our attention to 
some of its shades, thatwe may distinguish the more mi- 
nutely the expression of its true features. Notwithstand- 
ing the care and attention in selecting his officers of go« 
vemment to rule in his absence, and notwiUistandiog the 
pious and friendly advice he gave them, they soon gender- 
ed strifes and animosities amongst them, whiich threw the 
government into disorder* Nicholas Moore, whom th( 
proprietary had appointed chief justice of the province tit 
bis departure, was accused to the House of Asseo^ly, at 
their session on the third mondi, in the year 1685, and by 
tbem impeached in form before the council, in a charge 
insisting of nine articles, with Uberty reserved for adding 
liirther if needful ; which impeachment also requested that 
be mi^t be removed from office. The council received 
ijbe impeachment^ and ordered Nicholas Moore to appear 
tod answer to the charges exhibited against him ; but up*- 
OD his repeatedly being summoned, and as repeatedly de- 
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clinipg.to appear^ the council proceeded to remove him 
from ^li the oiBces of power and trust he then held in the 
province. This decision of the council was carried into 
full effect ; j^t the proprietary expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the doings of the council, by instituting the same. 
J^icholas Moore one of the commissioners of gpvernm^n^, 
in the years 1686 and 87, in which office of high honor and 
(?:ust he continued until hi3 death. At this time the Qo^r 
kers in Pennsylvania and West-Jersey, at their yearly 
meeting at Burlington, made renewed efforts to.prevent the 
s^le of ardent spirits to the Indians, by their own people, 
and by their religious advice, counseK and admonitions, to 
prevent dije Indians from buying it ; but all to no effect — 
they were ready to acknowledge the evils and mischids 
they sustained ; but the love of rum overcame all other 
consideiiations, and they went right on in their habits o£ 
getting drunk* 

During this time the labours of William Penn did not 
cease ; he exerted himself to do good in England, Holland 
and Germany, and when his labours began to exhaust his 
estate, be then began to feel the want of some returns for 
the vast sums he had expended in advancing the interest 
of his province in America. In 1687, just before King 
William and Queen Mary succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land), tbaf; persecution which had raged with so much vio- 
lence through the reigns of James I. Charles I. Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles li. and thus far of James II. began to 
soften down into a more tolerant state ; this, excited the 
gnvtitttde of this persecuted people, and called forth an 
address^ t^ the king^ from the usual yearly meeting of the 
Qiiakecs in London, and fixed their attention on William. 
Fean to pjresent it to his Majesty. I regret that the limits . 
of this work will not permit me to insert this address, Uh 
geiber with, hie majesty's answer. This address excited ai 
spirit of malice and. persecution against W^illjam Penn, as 
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having used an undue influence in promoting a spirit of 
free toleration in England, in which they accused him of 
possessing a Jesuitical spirit, if he actually did not com- 
pose one of the body of that order ; they also accused him 
of being willing to subvert all the diflferent orders of reli- 
ligion of the kingdom, by promoting a free toleration, even 
to Popery, if the Quakers could partake in the general in- 
dulgence. The character of William Penn was handled 
with great freedom in the heat of this party strife, and the 
whote weight of what had hitherto fallen on his sect, now 
seemed to fall on him ; yet, firm to his purpose, he kept 
his eye steady to its object, and persevered in his endeav- 
ours to accomplish in England, what he had so fully effect- 
ed in his province of Pennsylvania. In the year 1688. the 
proprietary began to be anxious to return to his province, 
and pas^ the rest of his days with his people ; but his la- 
bours and sufferings in England were not yet closed, and 
the alarms: of the Indians about the city of Philadelphia, 
began to remind them that tJie proprietary had been long' 
absent, and that bad men had taken advantage of it, and 
by their unjust aggressions provoked the Indians to seek 
revenge ; but the alarm, together with the causes of it, 
were soon removed, the Indians became tranquil, and all 
was peace. 

This year Thos. Lloyd obtained permission of the pro- 
prietary to retire from the labours of the office of presi- 
dent of the council, which he had so long held with honor 
to himself, and with advantage to the province, and James 
Blackwell arrived from New-England, where he then re- 
sided, with a commission from the proprietary, of Lieut. 
Governor. Blackwell was no Quaker, and of course un- 
acceptable to the council ; the wheels of government be- * 
came clogged by his appointment; all harmony in the coun- 
cil ceased ; and Blackwell, sensible of the mistake the pro- 
prietary had committed, prudently withdrew from his office, 

VoE. II. 21 
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and retired to England in the twelfth month of the same 
year. William Penn was truly the father of his little pro- 
vince^ and hoth loved and cbej^ish^ed it with all possible pa- 
ternal affection ; yet as great men are pot ?ilways wise, so 
he erred in this appointment, and the wisdom as well as 
prudence of his officer corrected the mistake. In 1689, 
the ptAlic school of thefrHnis was fomtded im Phil&^l[Aia ; 
in the year 169t, it was incorporated by charter, and in 
1701 this <)barter was confirmed by patent from the prq^ 
prietary, and in 1708 be fixed ibe number of the coipora- 
^on to that of fifteen, all which were to be Quakers ; un- 
der the title of ^'the Overseers of Ae Public School, 
founded in Philadelphia, at the request, cost, and charges 
of the people called Quakers." In 1711, William Penn 
renewed the charter of this school, whereby he confirmed 
all the other charters, and appointed that fifteen overseers 
should be chosen by the corporation, to inspect the affiars 
of the school ; George Keith was then appointed the first 
master of the school. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ti^AROLINA CONTINUED.— RISE ANb PROGRESS OP CAROLINA, 
CONTINUED, tROH THE CLOSE OF CULPEPPEr'S REBELLION, 
TO THE CLOSE OP CARY's REBELLION. 

Ajutbough we btve shewn in tbe last chapter, how Car- 
olinar'progrefisedin the settlemeat of the. North and South 
goveramecrts, until they becmie distiactlf separate, and 
wer«- unde^ the direction of their pwu .governors ] yet 
such continues to be the siitttlarity of their cl^racter^ 
arisxng from the similarity of their gorernmeots, and pur- 
suits^ that I shall oarry them forward togettier under the 
nanme of Carojina, until u difibrence of character shall 
reader it necessary to treat of them separately. We 
^closed the last chapter with the whiskey riot. This subr 
ject now engrossed the attention of the lords proprietors, 
to determine whetl^ they shonid proqeed to forces, to 
render the laws respected, or receive the submission of 
the offenders upon easy terms. The latter appeared to 
be the most eligible, and the offenders were pardoned 
upon fair promises, and the government received a wound 
from which it never recovered. 

Under this plan of mild government, which the colony 
had adopted, it became absolutely necessary, that a man 
of prddence, integrity, firmness, and wisdom, should take 
the chair, and manage their affairs. But instead of such 
a governor, the lords proprietors appointed one Sothel^ 
who had recently become a proprietor, by buying the share 
of Lord Clarendon, and of course received the appoint- 
ment of governor, and set sail for Carolina ; but Sothel 
was taken on his passage, and carried into Algiers, by one 
of their corsairs, and John Jenkins was appointed, pro 
tem, to fill the chair in the government of Albemarle. 
Under his wise and prudent administration, the former 
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Vii^nia grants were confinned, agreeable to inatructioDs 
from the lords proprietors, bearing date Fcbmary, 1679. 
An act of indemnity was passed in favour of the late riot- 
ers, saving the indemnity to the crown for duties due. 
Thus relieved from the arm of the law, the rioters began 
to persecute their opponents with such bitterness and 
severity, that many fled into Virginia for safety and pro- 
tection* In the midst of this persecution Governor So- 
thel arrived, who came out with instructions fr<»n the 
lords proprietors to redress aH grievances, and by a firm, 
yet mild and equitable government, restore order, peace 
- and concord to the colony ; but what is the force of coun- 
cil to a mad man, or the power of wisdom to an idiot, or 
the influence of justice and moderation upon the sordid 
and avaricious ? Sothe) had become proprietor as an object 
of gam ; and had embarked for his government, deter- 
mined to obtain his object, and gratify the avarice of his 
soul. Whether he possessed an innate contempt for jus- 
tice, or whether he acquired this possesion at Algiers, is 
not essential to be kno\vn, since he had become an adept 
in all those arts by which man oppresses his fellow men ; 
and the six years of his administration exhibit a scene as 
replete with rapine and injustice, as are to be found on 
record* Justice and injustice, innocence and guilt, were 
with him synonymous terms, and money was the only make 
weight in the scale ; well might it be said of him, '^ Whtn 
the wicked bear rule the people moumJ*^ Such was his op- 
pression and injustice, that the people did jnourn ; but not 
in silence, or despair ; for they seized the offender, and 
were about to send him off to England for his trial ; but 
he plead for mercy, and prayed to be tried by the colonial 
assembly : they granted his prayer, the assembly tri6d 
him, and sentenced him to depart the colony in twelve 
months, and he complied with their decree. 
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Govaraor So4h€l retired into South CjEMPolina) w^ere like 
Cli)|>epper9 he goioed bms^^f to a faction that w.ere op- 
pofflDgttie goveroor, ^bd was attemptiugto reform the 
abuses of that colooy ; lids zeal on the part- of the maie- 
conteDts, soon brought him into itotice, and ihi$ notice 
soon placed him in the chair, aod the sontbern colony be- 
came the subjects of the ^ame oppression, that had. been 
felt in the northern. Thus Sothel was made 'the instrumeat 
of scourging both colonies in succession,, and this led the 
people to renounce their present form of. government, and 
•return bisick to their charter, and reject the fundamental 
eonstitations. Doomed to perpetual evil, Carolina saw no 
end to her troubles ; torn with internal dissensions, whigh 
arose from the corruptions of the people, and the corrupt 
administration of her govertim^t, she hoped to remove 
thie lattier, by returning to the charter ; and she hoped ako 

• Vy this to correct the former ; but in making this change 
new troubks awaited her. The first sket<}i of the con- 
stitutions contemplated, was sent over to the colony in- a 
if ough unfinished state^ and was at okice received and put 
into operation, 1669 9 but the true- constttutiooa, as th^y 
were designed by the lords proprietors, to become the 
basis of the government, were not received uatil Maroh, 
1670, the first being then in operation, and withall most 

• &LVourable to the people, was received, and supported by 
the majority, and the latter rejecled ; yet Uie latter Msas 
suppbrted by a party, and thus difierent interests sprang 
up in the. colony, which now began to be felt> and hpid 
^become difficult to reconcile; the people finally united^n 
rejecting the coixstitQtions ; but the distmoled st^c of. the 
government had gendeved all those excesses that. arise dut 

^o£ idleness, anarchy, and rapine ; and honest men fled the 
colony, as they now flee Ae yellosv-ifever. 

A general court was beld'in thenortbem cbkmy in^d 6B4, 
when it was ascertained that the list of taxables amounted 
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to only seven hundred and eighty seven ; ahoat obe half 
of the number of the colony in the days' of Calpeppcr. 
llius we have occasion to see how much the h^i^iness or 
wretchedness of a people depend upon indivMuiil cbarac* 
ten '^ When the wicked bear rule the people moium^'^ 
Philip Ludwell, who was appointed to succeed Sothe), 
entered upon the duties of his office, wiUi inmiess, in- 
te^ty,' and a steady eye to the inflexible principles of 
justice. He promised redress to all such as had silficred 
w'rongs under the administration of Sotbel ; and he opened 
wide the courts of justice, to those whom Sothel had de- 
frauded in his private capacity, and thus became a minis'* 
ter of good to this distressed people : justice flourished 
under his fostering care, and dispensed her favours to thi 
oppressed, with a liberal hand. After a wise administra* 
tion of four years. Governor Ludwell, was succeeded by 
Thomas Harvey. The wisdom and integrity of Ctovernor 
Harvey weue equal to those bf his predecessor ; bnt he 
was wanting in that firmness, and decision which were to 
conspicuous in Grovemor Ludwell, and which were also, 
very essential to the prosperity of a state, torn as was 
Carolina, by licentiousness, discord, and anarchy. We 
have seen how the disorders of the northern colorly, in 
the time of Culpepper, became infectious, and spread into 
the south, and have seen the corrupt efiectsof iMs in rais* 
ing a^Sothel to the chair, at the head of a Actions, demoralis- 
ing mob. Thus we are led to see, not only in this instance^j 
but in thousands of others, upon the whole page of his- 
tory, that when the morals of the people become corrupt^ 
knaves, and rognes, and ambitious demagogues become 
the tools of fection, until they rise into power; then mobs 
and factions become tlieir tools to rivet the chains of 
slavery upoil the necks of the people, and thus ftey h6r 
tome fheir despots. As the two colonies of North and 
South Carolina had, nnlil of late, been under one govern* 
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m^i, it 4s BQt to be expected that any particular distinotiofi 
,cei^'«>(AOoii have appeared ; bat that the habits^manti^rB, 
afid moials of both must necessarily have cootiDued die 
saaie; yettiwrewas flomediiferepce which is worthy of no*- 
tice» In North Carolina we have seen nothing of religion in 
any shape, or form; but in South-Carolina, under jthe ad- 
minktratioA of Sir John Yeamans, religion was introduced, 
saereLy as an ei^;iiie of state, to prop up a party. Dur* 
ing (jbe civil wars in England both Cavaliers, {or High 
Chwrch^) and Rpondrbeads, {or Pvritam^* fled into South* 
C^^Una, where, under ishe necessity of things, in the 
apfaocy of a colony in a wilderness, they could agree so 
far as it respected mutual wants, and mutual defence ; but 
b.eing on the extremes of variance, both in religion and 
government, they began again to disagree as soon as &ose 
conHDOn necessities began to lighten, or be removed, and 
the qi^Stion of ambition arose,— Who shall rule ? the old 
party spirit revived, and the parties were at issue* A 
<;hu];cbman, can never be content under a republican gov- 
ernment ; the moment he does, he becomes an apostate ; a 
piM^taQ 18 the same, whenever he consents to a monarch- 
ical ; unless from necessity, and the rod of coercion* 

Sir John Yeamans, was a full blooded churchman, or 
Cavalier) and so were the majority of his council, and they 
b^d.attenopted to establish a high-toned prerogative gov- 
ernment; but the Puritans were opposed. Governor 
West who succeeded Governor Yeamans was a moderate 
and prudent man, who could not govern the state under 
such discordant interests, and was soon succeeded by Gov- 
ernor Morton, and he the next year by Governor Colleton. 
Under this administration, the Cavaliers had nearly ruined 
all gove^tment. They not only despised the mild and 
prudent measures of Governor Colleton ; but set up a 
pojmted opposition to all his measures, and finally deposed 

* These were party nanxes ia those tionea io England. 
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him by carrying a btilitlurDii^ the JMsesnbly) that Mr. Col- 
leton fibouM fiot bold aay office iu the coloaj. Tbi^n. 
were now ripe for a cbasge, ami tbia diangq mm prodn^^ed. 
bj pjacing S^thel in4be chair, as has been noticed* Ener- 
gy, malice, hatred, discord, and ne^enge stalked abroad,; 
and peiBecution, with her iron wand, raged tbrougbont the, 
coloAy* Tb«t little colony of French Huguenots, who, 
had settled in South-Carolina, became the olt^ects of the 
mortbiUer persecution. They were denounced by the 
Carahers, now ia power^ as aliens, and incapable of hold- ^ 
iig. 'lands, according to the alien laws of England, andj 
were evea refasednaturaUzation \ all th^r marriages byi. 
Uieir ttdnistefS, not ordained by bishops, were declared, 
imlawful, and ttmr children bastards, and thus all Puritans,, 
or diasenters, became mere blanks in society, and ^e - 
Chpedi^g ruled the stiUe. Govemoir Snyth who had sucr . 
deeded Sothel, in these troublesome times, founjd himself 
ifnable to direct the storm, and .asked permission to retire; 
into private lt£e. The proprietors had* long viewed witb^ 
atetety the fections of the two colonies, and sought^ to 
quiet tbem>; but they liad now become th&more alariiied.<» 
for the safety of the so|ithem colony, beicause.the oppj^es- . 
sions of the people arose from a religious faction, which, 
tkmf knew was of all 'bikers the nmst difficult t^mmage. 

The proprietors made one more e£bd;.to heal the fac- 
tions of the south, and chose Lord Ast^ley, (anj& of their 
^ number,) whose evelry qualification reoommended bim to,, 
tbe work ; but he declined, and they then sent out John,, 
Archdi^le, to direct the ship, in the midst of the tempest ; 
vested with powers, more extensive Uian had hitherto,^ 
b^en granted, or (as was particularly expressed iabi^j] 
commission) that might be expected in future. 

'In'Au^st 1685, the new governor arrived iirst in So^ttl*4 
CaroKna, and entered upon the arduous duties of his ^^Q^. 
{fife^first^s^p wa^ to remove Ae <^unciL of Cayahers, a&4i 
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form one of moderate men ; he next began to reform the 
factions of the state at large, hy administering justice with 
a liberal hand ; and when the heat of party began suffi- 
ciently to abate^ he called an assembly of the people ; 
this assembly was regular and tranquil^ and when their ses- 
sion elosed, they expressed the grateful acknowledgment 
of the colony to the lords proprietors, for the happiness 
they enjoyed under their new governor. 

All that William Penn had been, in quieting the feuds 
of his colony, was found in Governor Archdale, in quelling 
the factions of South-Carolina ; both were Quakers ; and 
in their governments, displayed the* true character of their 
religion* Governor Archdale went one step further in 
his government than William Penn ;he was sensible that a 
regular means of defence might be established, as it had be- 
come necessary to protect the colony from the incursions 
of the neighbouring Indians, or other foreign enemies, and 
therefore promoted a militia law, that, exempted all such as 
were conscientiously averse to bearing arms. The gov- 
ernor, though a Quaker, believed that the most effectual 
way for them to avoid the shedding of blood, was to shew 
to their enemies that they were prepared for self defence, 
as well as to revenge their own wrongs, and punish such as 
dared to invade their rights. Thus armed with the sword 
of defence, the governor soon had an opportunity to dis- 
play his pacific disposition, as well as those principles of 
justice and kindness which be felt, and meant to exercise 
towards the Indians. Some of the neighbouring tribes, 
as was common, had put themselves under the protec- 
ton of the English colony ; amongst those was the Yam- 
massee tribe, who lived near to Charlestown, on the south. 
These Indians in their wars with the Spanish Indians, had 
taken several prisoners, which they offered for sale, (ac- 
cording to custom.) Governor Archdale sent for the chief 
of that tribe, and gave him a letter t^ the Spanish govera<^ 

Vol. II. 22 
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or at St. Augustine, with- directions to reslore the prison- 
ers, and deliver the letter. The chief compHed, and this 
act of benevolence raised the reputation of the governor 
in the estimation of the Indians, as well as the Spaniards, 
and greatly promoted the peace, as well as the trade of the 
colony. 

The settlements of the colonies of North and Soiith- 
Carolina, were at this time distant about three hui^red 
miles : the tribes about Pamlico, Neus, and Trent Riv- 
ers, were numerous, and the Cape Fear Indians were rob- 
bers and plunderers, from a custom they had practised of 
robbing and plundering all such vessels as were at any 
time cast away, or driven ashore upon the cape, as W€ll 
as murdering the passengers. 

A war raged between the Indians of the two colonies, 
and the Indians of the south took several prisoners of the 
Cape Fear Indians, and sold them for slaves ; the fame of 
Governor Atchdale had reached their ears, they applied 
to him in their distress, and complained of the wrongs ; 
the governor listened to their complaint, and promised 
them protection and assistance, provided they would 
never more plunder the unfortunate, who might be cast 
away upon Cape Feir. They readily complied, their pris- 
oners were restored, and they were faithful to their prom- 
ise, by affording relief to fifty unfortunate New-England 
adventurers, who were cast upon Cape Fear, on their way 
to Charlestown. The fame of that wise and prudent ad- 
ministration which Governor Archdale had displayed in 
South Carolina, had now reached the northern province, 
and opened the way for him to take the chair of state in 
that colony, and enter upon the same Herculean task of 
reforming the abuses and corruptions of another profli' 
gate and factious government. The reformed example 
of the south, had shone so conspicuous tlat it greatly fa- 
cilitated the reformation in the north, and the sectof Qua- 
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kers iir the north being numerous, rendered th6 admiojfi- 
tration of Governor Archdale the more easy and pleasant : 
being one of their sect, he took up his abode with them, 
pruchased an estate at Albemarle, married his daughter 
at Pasquetauk, and not only pasped his remaining days 
in the colony, but left a progeny that continues to this 
day.' 

Sir Nathaniel Johnson succeeded to the chair in South- 
Carolina, as deputy-governor, upon the departure of Gov- 
ernor Archdale ; a man of wisdom and prudence ; but 
mild in his measures, and the high-church party took ad- 
vantage of 4he times, set up theif old claims of prerog- 
ative, and by their intrigues, obtained a majority of one 
voice in the assembly ; upon the strength of this^ they pas- 
Bed a law to exclude all dissenterd from the assembly, and 
another to estaWish the Church of England. When the 
knowledge of these laws reached Governor Archdale, he 
U8c6d his influence with the proprietors in England, that 
Ihey might not be ratified ; but all in vain, they were con^ 
firmed ; this opened the old ^ound afresh ; the dissenters 
remonstratedto the House of Lords ; their remonstrance 
was heard, and their lordships were pleased to ^addresa 
her majesty, Queen Ann, praying her majesty to order the 
laws to be repealed, and direct a writ of Quo Warranto 
against the charter of the lords proprietors. Her majesty 
was pleased to cause the laws to be repealed, and the col- 
ony was left to settle their own feuds. 

Thomas Harvey again became deputy-governor, and 
upon his death in 1699, Henderson Walker became deputy- 
governor, formerly judge of the Superior Court, and- was 
elected president of the council. 

In the year 1 703, Robert Daniel, a Landgrave, became 
president of the council, upon the death of Walker, and 
Thomas Carey ^was appointed deputy -governor. 
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During this period of ten or twelve years, both colonies 
flourished; settlements were formed upon the Neasand 
Taw Rivers ; the county of Bath was formed in the so^th, 
and peace and good order had in some measure succeeded 
the times of anarchy and misrule. 

During this period also, some special displays of Divine 
Providence were added to the wisdom of Goiyemor Arch- 
date's administration, in forwarding and promoting the 
settlement of Carolina. Pamlico River was first settled 
in 1698, in consequence of a sweeping sickness that raged 
amongst those river Indians, and nearly swept off and de- 
stroyed that tribe, in t696, and the Carolina fcdians were, 
at that time, severely humbled by another powerful tribe ; 
both which circumstances prepared the way for the Eng- 
lish to enter upon a quiet possession of those vacated 
lands, in 1698. This settlement thus extended, in the 
fore part of the 18th century, changed the former name of 
the province from that of " Albemarle County in Caroli- 
na," to that of " the Colony of North-Carolina," and the 
governor in his commission was henceforth stiledthe Gov- 
ernor and Captain-General, Admiral and Commander in 
Chief, of that part of our province of Carolina that lies 
North east of Cape Fear. Some of the commissioners 
described it as '^ that part of Carolina which extends from 
Virginia to Pamhco River, and five miles to the south- 
ward." But the assembly in their acts called it North- 
Carolina. Thus situated, the colony flourished, and the 
population progressed, until the several precincts, in these 
original counties of Albemarle and Bath, became so exten- 
sive, that the whole were called counties, about the year 
1738. Such was the scarcity of money in the colonyin those 
days, that the several articles of traflSc were substituted 
in the place of money, and made payable for quit-rents, 
and other debts, and the price of these articles was fixed by 
law — even judgments of court were entered upon the 
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docket as payable in particular articles theretn specified. 
The proprietors received their qail-pefite by tbiir agents, 
nrho stored ^ir articles of barter and excliabge, and 
filitpped them to England, the West-Indies, or elsewhere. 
Assignments of lands, qr quit-rents were sooietimes made to 

'public officers to guarantee their support, as was done with 

^Governor Ludwell and others. 

With the change of the constitutions, the name of the 
Supreme Court was changed from that of Parliament, to 
that of General Assembly ; this change of name could be 
remembered ; but the laws they enacted eould hardly be 
expected to be remembered, for they were not yet pcintcd; 
at the rising of each assembly, the laws' then enacted were 
read aloud in the audience of the people, and .thus the 

~ laws were so far supposed to be known, that no man was 
allowed to plead ignorance. At one session of a biennial 
assembly, more than fifty laws were enacted, yet &ey 
were published to the people only by one reading; and 
even had they been printed, how many might be supposed 
could have read them, in a colony where even a priating 
press was prohibited, as it then was, both in Carolina and 
Virginia* A circumstance that called forth the em0ti#ns 
of Sir William Berkely in gratitude to Heaven, ^' that there 
^aoas not a printing press in uU the southern provinces.^^ 
Ignorance ever has been the soil, cm which alone arbitra- 
ry and despotic power, could flourish ; but how muck is 
it to be lamented, that all sticklers for such despotic sway, 
do always forget to remember, (or in other words,) always 
disregard tibe fact that ignorance ever has, and ;ever will 
be the hot-bed of bigotry and superstition, the carrion 
that breeds factions, discords, tumults, riota, rebellions, and 
civil wars, which often by their excesses and ravages pro- 
duce famines, pestilences, with the whole train of the heavy 
judgments, with which God in his providence, scouiges 
a licentious, corrupt, and abandoned people. At a period 
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80 hte as 1 793, wa« bbilt the first court<^hoU8e in Carolina ; 
hkbetio M &eir pablie tribunals had been held in {n*ivat^ 
honses. 

• It has not jet appeared by any historian of those times, 
what were the staple products of Carolina, (deer skins, hides, 
tallow, and small furs, were the articles generally entered 
upon the dockets at country prices^ to satisfy a jac^ment of 
court) — but the articles of rice and tar were not then con- 
templated, as late as the first of the 18th century. Two. 
circumstances introduced these into notice. A ship from 
Madagascar bound to London, touched at the bar on her 
voyage, and the captain gave a few kernels of seed rice to 
the governor ; froiti this, rice became the staple* In the 
reign of Queen Ann, the Sw^es, (who had hitherto fur- 
nished tar for the finglish navy,) became extravagant in 
tteir demands, the queen offered a lai^e bounty upon tar, 
whkch encouraged the manufacture of tar in Carolina, 
IPhich has become another staple in the colony, 1 704. ^ 
Hitherto all religi<»i8 had prevailed in Carolina ; and but 
little regard bad been paid to any, unless by way of party, 
as we have seen in their attempts to oppress the people 
by £jpiscopacy« ^' In the year 1702, the Assembly passed a 
law, by which thirty pounds currency per annum, were 
raised in each precinct, towards the support of a minister. 
In the following year, the first Episcopal minister arrived 
from England ; he was chiefly supported by Lord Wey- 
mouth« In the year 1 705, the first church was built in 
Chowan precinct, and a larger church was built the follow- 
ing year at Perquimons. Two Episcopal ministers arrived 
about tibis time* The province was afterwards divided by 
law into parishes, each precinct, in general, forming one 
parish. The people on Neus, and all the southern set- 
tlers, were then included in Craven parish. Magistrates 
were authorised by the same law to join parties in mar- 
riage, provided there was* not a minister in the parish^ 
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otherwise he was subject to a fine ef five poands for per- 
foriQiog that, service* Protestant dissenters were allowed 
by another act to worship in public^ subject to the same 
rules, regulations^ and restrictions, as were contained in 
the several acts of Parliament in £ngland« Quakers were 
permitted by law to affirm, instead of swearing ; but they 
could not by virtue of such affirmation give evidence in 
any criminal case, or serve on a jury, or hoW an office of 
profit or trust in the land. These were the first departures 
in the northern government from the original engagement 
of the proprietors, on the subject of religion : but the spir^ 
it of intolerance grew stronger as the province increased 
in population ; for the constant influence of patronage, and 
numerous emigrations from Virginia, had given the Epis* 
copalians a majority in the legislatdre."* 

That ferpcity of the savages, which distressed the first 
settlers about Pasquetank, had thus^ far been restrained 
since the settlement of the present colony, and the parties 
had hitherto lived in good neighbourhood ; but they were 
now about to suffer the scourges of saviage and civil wars 
together. This scene opened first with the civil war, and 
in the following manner. Their deputy-governor, Thom- 
as Carey, had been collector of the proprietary quit-rents ; 
but lor mal-conduct tbey removed him from the offices of 
deputy governor and receiver of rent, and directed the 
council to elect a president to administer the government. 
A meeting of the deputies was held, and tbey elected Mr. 
Glover president. Carey continued bis seat in the coun- 
cil, with apparent satisfaction, until he had by his intriguer 
formed a party, which he believed siifficient to irapower 
him to seize on the government, and he made the attempt 
with an armed force, but it failed ; and at the same time a 
commission- arrited from the lords proprietors^ to Edward 

^ I havd given this important religious feature cf thfilr historjr^ in a <:or* 
rect extract from their historiaR, Dr» Williamson. 
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Hyde, as Lieut* Governor* Gov* Hyde promised to re- 
dress al) the grievances of which Car^y complained ; but 
this was not the object ; Carey had been deposed, and now 
taken arms to recover the government, and w«s resolved 
to persevere* Gov. Spotswood of Vii^inia attempted to 
interpose, by offering his mediation, but all was vain ; Ca- 
rey looked to the government, and was resolved to obtain 
it* He nett commenced an attack upon Edenton, but was 
repulsed with loss ; failing in this, he fortified the private 
house of an English factor at Pamlico. This factor had 
brought out arms, rum, &c* suitable for such an insurrec- 
tion, and was ready to join in any measures that would 
render him popular at the expense of the government* 
Carey's active force had not become very strong ; but from 
the passive or neutral state of the colony, he hoped to aug- 
ment his forces so far as to be able to succeed. Govern- 
or Hyde, sensible that a body of regular troops were in 
Virginia, requested of the governor tibe aid of a detach- 
ment to quell the insurrection ; the governor complied, and 
sent a party of mariners, from such ships as lay in the Road, 
and the mob were soon dispered. Carey fled into Virgin- 
ia, under a pretence of embarking for England ; but the 
governor seized him, and sent him a prisoner to Engli^nd, 
together with one Truit, one of the partizans of Carey. 

Thus the second volume of Culpepper was closed with- 
out effecting the object, or producing any serious effects on 
the government. Governor Hyde, agreeable to his instruc- 
tions, issued his proclamation, offering pardon to all the 
insurgents, except Thos* Carey, John Porter, and three 
others ; and tranquillity was again restored* 

Notwithstanding the black catalogue of events which 

marked the character of Carolina, yet it stands recorded 

by their historian, "that in 1708, only two persons had been 

executed for capital offences, the one a Turk, for murder, 

^ and the other an old woman, suspected of witchcraft." 

In 1703, Albemarle sound was frozen over. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MARYLAND.' 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF MARYLAND, FROM ITS ORIGIN DOWN 
TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Not being* able to find any historian upon the State of 
Maryland, I shall supply that deficiency by the following 
extract from Morse's Universal Geography, and Proud's 
History of Pennsylvania, by the way of historical sketch 
of that State. 

" Maryland was granted by King Charles I. to George 
Calvert,. Baron of Baltinaore, in Ireland, June 20, 1632.* 
It was called Maryland in honor of the queen, and was the 
first colony that was erected into a province of the Enghsh 
entire, aqd governed by laws enacted in a provincial le- 
gislature. ^ 

" Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic, and was indu- 
ced to undertake this settlement in America, from the hope 
of enjpying liberty of conscience for himself, and such of 
his friends as migl)t prefer an easy banishment from Eng- 
land, embittered as they Were by the sharpness of the 
laws, and the popular odium that hung over them* The 
court at that time were very little disposed to treat the 
Roman Catholics with severity, neither had they any rea- 
son to do it 5 but the laws were of a rigorous complexion, 
an^ however the court might be inclined to relax them, 
they could not in policy do it without great reserve. 



'*' Mr. Proud, ia his history says that King Charles I. promised this grant 
to George Calvert, at a prior time ; but upon his dying before the graot 
was actually made, the king fulfilled his promise, by causing the patent 
to be- made out to Caecilias, the son and heir to Sir George, on the 12th 
of June, 1632. The king himself named it Maryland, in honor of his 
queen, Henrietta Maria. 

Vol. II. 23 
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"The first emigration, consisting of about two^ hundred 
gentlemen of considerable fortune and rank, with their ad- 
herents, chiefly Roman Catholics, sailed from England in 
November, 1632, and after a prosperous voyage, landed 
in Maryland, near the mouth of the Potowmac, early in Jan- 
uary, 1633. Lord Baltimore purchased the rights of the 
Aborigines, for a consideration which seems to have been 
satisfactory ; and with their free consent, in the following 
March, he took possession of the town which is called St. 
Mary's. Prudence as well as justice dictated the contin- 
uation of' this salutary policy, with regard to the Indians, 
and having carefully cultivated the^r friendship, he lived 
with them on terms of perfect amity, till it was interrupted 
by the intrigues of one William Clayborne." — Dr. Morse. 

" This province is situated between 37 degrees and 40 
degrees of north latitude, and according to the words of 
the patent, " Tis all that part of Pennsylvania lying be- 
tween the ocean on the east, and the bay of Chesapeake 
on the west, and divided from the other part by a right 
line, di^wn from the cape called Walkinson's Point, situa- 
ted in the aforesaid bay, near the river Wighco, on the 
west, unto the nnain ocean on the east, and between that 
bound on the south, unto that part of Delaware Bay, on 
the north, which lies under the 40th degree of north lati- 
tude. Sic. and all the tract of latid from the aforesaid bay 
of Delaware, in a right line by the degree aforesaid, to the 
true meridian of the firstibuntain of the river Potowmac, and 
from thence tending towards the south to^e further bank 
of the aforesaid river,' and following the west and south 
side of it to a certain place called the Cinquack, situated 
near the mouth of said river, where it falls into the Chesa- 
peak, and from thence in a straight line to the aforesaid 
cape called Walktnson's Point, &c. 
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^' These are the boundaries of Maryland, as expressed 
in the patent, concerning which afterwards there was sa 
long a dispute between the proprietors ^f that province 
and of Pennsylvania, arising principally from the words 
expressing the boundary between them, made by each par- 
ty, and of the intention of said grant ; for first the extent of 
land claimed in the fortieth degree, was claimed by both 
provinces, as lying entirely within their respective girants,'' 
as has been noticed in the history of Pemisylvania. " That 
part of the western shore of Delaware, which appears to 
come within the bounds of Lord Baltimore's grant, had long 
before this time been possessed and inhabited by the Dutch 
and Swedes successively, and was claimed by the former 
as a part of New-Netherlands, and was then actually in 
possession of the latter ; whereas it appears manifest, from 
.hoth the Maryland patent and the best documents, onlv 
such lands were intended to be granted to the Lord Balti- 
more as were uncultivated and uninhabited by any people 
except Indians," &c, — [See Pennsylvania*] Proud. 

Lord Baltimore laid the foundations of this province 
on the broad basis of security to property, and liberty in 
religion ; granting in absolute fee fifty acres of land to ev- 
ery emigrant, establishing Christianity agreeable to the 
old common law, without allowing preeminence to any 
particular sect. The measures of his choice soon con- 
verted a dreary wilderness into a prosperous colony. The 
transportation of people, and necessary stores and provi- 
sions, during the first two years, cost Lord Baltimore up- 
wards of £40,000, The freemen of the colony, even dur- 
ing its infancy, granted him a subsidy of fifteenths of to- 
bacco on every poll, " as a testimony of gratitude for his 
great charge and solicitude in maintaining the government 
and protecting the inhabitants in their rights, and for re- 
imbursing his vast charge." This donation does equal 
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V 

boDor to both, as it shews that the one had merited, and 
the others possessed gratitude." 

The providing food and habitations, necessarily engross- 
ed much of the attention of the first settlers* They lived 
for some time rather under the domestic regimen t>f a fan* 
ily, than according to the diffusive regulations of a pro- 
vincial establishment* The Indian women taught the em* 
igrants how to make bread of their corn ; their men went 
out to hunt and fish with the English ; they assisted in the 
chase, and sold them the game they took for themselves 
for a trifling consideration ; so that the new settlers had a 
sort of town already built ; grotind already clekred for 
their cultivation ; and no enemy to harass them* They 
had also prudently commenced their settlement at that sea- 
son, when the operations of agriculture naturally begin. 
Food was therefore easily provided for those whom theyx 
expected to follow them from England* < 

" The first assembly that appears on record was held, 
probably by all the freemen in the colony, because their 
numbers were few, in February, 1634-5* Little appears 
to have been done at* this assembly ; but the laws of Eng- 
land appear to have been the laws of thft colony from the 
following law that was then enacted, " that offenders in all 
murders, and felonies shall suffer the same pains and for- 
feitures as for the same crimes in England.*' As emigrants 
arrived and extended themselves at a great distance from 
St* Mary's, the metropolis, legislative regulations became 
more necessary* With a view chiefly to procure the as- 
sent of the freemen to a body of laws, which the propri- 
etary had transmitted ; Calvert the governor called a new 
assembly in January, 1637-8* But rejecting these with 
a becoming spirit, they prepared a collection of regula- 
tions, which demonstrated, equally their good sense, and 
the state of their affairs.'' 
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A third assembly was held at St, Johns in Pebmarjr, 
1638-0, at which time a considerable change took place* 
While their numbers continued few, the whole body of 
the freemen seem to have consented, in person, to every 
law ; but now an act passed, ^'for establishing the House of 
Assembh/.^^ It enacted that those who should be elected, 
pursuant to writs issued, should be called Burgesses, (as 
we have noticed in Virginia,) and should supply the place 
of the freemen who chose themT, in the same manner, and 
to the same purpose as the representatives in the Parlia- 
ment in England* That the gentlemen summoned by the 
special writ of the proprietary, and those freeman, who 
should not have voted at any of the elections, together 
with the governor and secretary, should be called " the 
House of Assembly," that all acts assented to by that 
body, should be deemed of the same force, as if the pro- 
prietary and freemen had been allpresent. The legislative 
power, being thus erected, the assembly passed a code of 
laws, until a complete system of jurisprudence became 
established. " Holy church (said the good Catholics) shall 
have her share of rights and Hberties/' All inhabitants 
were required to take the oath of allegiance to his majes* 
ty ; the prerogative o^lonists shall enjoy their liberties, 
according to the great charter of England. The acts of 
assembly of Maryland demonstrate that none of the colo- 
nies better understood their rights, or were more ready 
to acknowledge their duties, than were the people of 
that province. Slavery seems to have taken deep root in 
. Maryland with its first inhabitants, as an act of this assem- 
bly describes " the people'^^ to consist of all christian in- 
habitants, " slaves only excepted.^* 

In the beginning of the Parliament which was held in 
1640, (in Virginia,) an attempt was once more made to 
establish over Virginia, the government of the ancient 
corjioration, and thereby to annul the charter of Mary- 
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land ; but owing parity to the assemUj of that ancient 
dominion, which had now learned frotoi experience,' that 
more real liberty was enjoyed under any form of govern- 
ment, than beneath the rule of a commercial comi»iny ; but 
more to the injustice and difficulty of the measure, that 
project was dropped, and thus what commenced in wick- 
edness, ended in disappointment. 

Never did a people enjoy more happiness, or were more 
grateful for it, than the inhabitants of Maryland under 
Caecilius, that excellent founder of the province* The 
spirit which the emigrants displayed upon all occasions, 
as well as their legislative talents, evince that they under- 
stood their interest and pursued it. That whileibey cher- 
ished the just prerogative of the proprietary, they f^ever 
lost sight of the rights of freemen* r 

The wise and prudent government, with regard to the 
Indians, bad hitherto ensured peace, which had proved ex-, 
tremely beneficial to the province, during its weakness. 
The intrigues of Clayborne, however, infused a jealousy 
that was never wholly eradicated* The rapid increase of 
strangers, which threatened their own aanihilation as a 
people, and the donation of their lands, without the au- 
thority of government,* for trifling considerations, gave 
them the greatest dissatisfaction* All these causes brought 
on an Indian war in 1642, which lasted several years, 
and was attended with the customary evils* A peace was 
at length concluded upon the usual conditions, of pre- 
sent submission and future amity* Laws were soon made 
to prevent in future, the existence of the same causes, and 
all purchases of lands, without the consent of the propri- 
etary, were declared illegal and void* It was made /e/o- 
r*y of death for any one to sell oj: transport any friendly 
Indians* And it was declared highly penal to deliver 
any arms or ammunition to them. These salutary regula- 
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tioM, witb the prudent conduct of the goverfior, preserved 
a leng, and advantageous peace with the natives* 

The public tranquillity was scarcely restored, when it 
was disturbed by mischiefs of greater magnitiMle, and more 
malignaiit effects* The restless Claybome, joined to 
Richard Ingle, who had been proclaimed a traitor against 
the king in 1643, aided by the turbulent spirit of the times, 
raised a rebellion in this province in the beginning of the 
year 1645, and obliged Calvert the governor, to flee into 
Virginia for protection* The administration, which he 
had been constrained to relinquish, Clayborne's adherents 
instantly seized on as belonging to them, and exercised it 
with great violence ; and notwithstanding Calvert^s most 
strenuous exertions, the revolt was not suppressed nor 
quieted, until August of the year 1646* 

The calamities of that period are sufficiently described 
by the assembly, when they say, " that the province had 
been wasted by a miserable dissension, and unhappy war, 
which had been closed by a happy restitution of blessed 
peace." 

The revolt thus being suppressed, and order restored in 
the state, tbe assembly endeavoured, with a laudable anxie- 
ty, to preserve the peace of the church ; and though com- 
posed chiefly of Roman Cathohcs, which would have ena- 
bled it to pass any r^ulations, peculiarly favourable to that 
denomination, the act which it passed '*' concerning reli- 
gion," breathes a spirit of liberality uncommon at that 
period. It recited that the enforcements of conscience 
had ever been of dangerous consequence, in those coun- 
tries where it had been practised ; and it was enacted, that 
— '*' No persons professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
-should be molested in regard to their religion, or in the 
free exercise thereof, or be compelled to the exercise of 
any other religion, against their 'consent ; so that they be 
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nat unfeitbful to flie profyrktacy, or coo^pir^ agjaip^ the 
civil go.y^rwi^Htv That any persoo.mol^tis^ anptber m 
reafiect to bit religions teuetot should pay tr^Ue diamages 
to the party aggrieved, amd twenty sbiUiags to the propri- 
etary ; that those reproaching any with opprobrious names 
ofreligii^us distinction, . should forfeit ten shilli^[is to the 
person a^ieved ; that any one speaking reproachfully 
against the B}es;»ed Virgin, or the Apostles, should forfeit 
five pounds ; hut blasphemy against God, should be pun- 
ished with death/' 

This act passed in 1649, and was con&roied in 1676, 
among the perpetual laws of the province. 

Virginia, at this time, animated by a diSerent spirit, 
passed severe laws against the Puritans, whose ministers 
were not suffered to preach ; which occasioned numbers 
to emigrate, to Maryland* 

A new religious drama was now opened upon the great 
theatre of the Aoterican colonies. In Massachusetts the 
Congregationalists were persecuting the Episcopalians, 
Quakers, Baptists, and all others.; and the Episcopal 
church in Virginia, exercising the same power, and re- 
venging upon the Puritans ) but the Roman Catholics, to 
their eternal honour, were tolerating and protecting all. 
. In that memorable yoar, 1650, that constitution was 
finally established, which continued, with \ery little inter- 
ruption, down to the year 1776, when the constitution she 
now enjoys was adopted. In the old constitution, the Bur- 
gesses, when convened in 1642, requested ^' that they 
might ait by thepfiselves, and have a negative ;'' this was 
denied ; but they afterwards availed themselves of the 
distraction that then took place, and the assembly divided 
themselves into two branches, in 1649, and transacted 
affairs in the form of Upper and Lower House. In 1650, 
a law was^passed for settleing the order of Assembly. It 
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endfieted that those that were called bj special writs, should 
constttate the Upper House ; those chosen by hundreds, 
should form the Lower House ; and that all bills, which 
shall be consented to hy the two branches, and approved 
by the governor, should be deemed the laws of the pro- 
vince, and have the same effect as if all the flymen were 
then present. 

It is from this epoch of its existence that the democratic 
part of the assembly, consisting of fourteen delegates, must 
date the origin of its particular immunities, or exclusive 
privileges. An act of the recognition of the undoubted 
right of Lord Baltimore to the province, was passed at this 
session* 

The province at this time was divided into three coun- 
ties, viss. St. Mary's, the Isle of Kent, and Ann-Arundale ; 
these counties were sub-divided into eight hundreds. 

In 1651, the commissioners were appointed, by the then 
ruling power in England, (the commonwealth,) " for re- 
ducing and governing the provinces within the Chesapeake ^ 
Bay,'' which trust they exercised with great attention and 
dexterity. 

The foitowing year, the commissioners issued a variety 
of orders with respect to Maryland ; yet whilst they es- 
tablished the authority of the commonwealth, they per- 
mitted the proprietary, who had acknowledged its author- 
ity, to rule his province as formerly ; though in the name 
' of the keepers of the liberties of England. 

In the year 1654, when Cromwell had enjoyed for one 
year, the power of Protector for life, he seized on the 
government of Marylai/d. This gave rise to strife and 
contention between Catholics and Puritans, which issued 
in civil war. The Catholics under Grov. Stone, strenuous- 
ly supported the old constitution, and the Puritans claimed 
the rights of 1649, when the assembly was divided into the 
two houses, and commenced the Qommonw^tb. ThU 

Voii. 11. 24 
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civil war comonenced by skirttii«be8 between the pa#tiefl 
until they had coUected tbeir strengh, and then a decisive 
action W9& fou^t, the Catbolics were yab^oi^hed^ the 
governor was taken prisoner, and ordelred by martial law, 
to be executed ; but the Puritan soldiers, who remembered 
his mild administration, plead for his life, and lus punish- 
ment, by their intercessions, was changed into a-loi^ and 
severe confinement* 

In July 1654, Clayborqe, the evil genius of Abryland, 
again appeared upon the theatre of action, and appoint- 
ed Fuller, Preston, and others, ccunmissioners, "^ for di- 
recting the affiiirs of Maryland, under his highnessihe 
lord protector." These men called an assembly to meet 
in -October of the same year ; but the burgesses, return- 
ed for St. Mary's county, refused to serve, deeming k 
" inconsistent with their oaths, which they had taken to 
Lord Baltimore.'' 

This assembly first pa^ed " an act of recognition of 
'Cromwell's authority," as from him they had derived 
their power ; it next passed an " act concerning religion," 
declaring that none who professed the Popish religon could 
be protected in this province, by the laws of England for- 
merly established, and yet unrepealed, nor by the govern- 
ment of the commonwealtfi. That such as professed faith 
in God, through Jesus Christ, though diflFering in judgment 
from the doctrine and discipline publicly held forth, should 
not be restrained from the exercise of their religion ; 
provided, such exercise was not extended to Popery' 
or Prelacy ; or to such as under the profession of Christ 
practised licentiousness. The contrast between this and 
the act of ajsembly in 1649, relative to religion, is as great 
as the opposite extremes, and reflects great honor on the 
Roman Catholics. 
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lu Mateh 16^8, the goTerament was surrendered, by the 
eoBKBissioners^to Josiah Fendall, Esq. who had been ap* 
pointed governor by the proprietary. During his admin* 
istimtiofi, the Bui^esses of the assembly, which met in 
February 165^, by his connivance, or direction, dissolved 
the upper bouse, and assumed every power in the state* 
For this treacherous surrendry of the trust reposed in 
him by the proprietary, he received a new commission as 
governor, from the then ruling party. 

In 1660, upon the restoration of King Charles 11. in Eng- 
land,* the proprietary appointed Philijp Calvert, Esq. Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and in December, he assumed the 
reins of government. 

Maryland bore these political changes without their 
having much effected her prosperity ; her wealth and pop- 
ulat^n progressed so rapidly that she could then boast the 
number of 12000 souls. 

In 1662, Charles Calvert, eldest son of the pr6jprietary, 
by appointment of his father, assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, and if we may decide from the various " acts 
of gratitude," which were passed by the assembly, he 
followed with the greatest success, the salutary maxims of 
his father. « 

In H^ beginning of the year 1676, died Caecilius, the fa- 
ther of the province, covered with age and reputation, in 
the 44th year of his government. He lived to see his 
province divided into ten counties, containing about 
16,000 souls, of whom the Catholics were to the Protes- 
tants as one hundred to one ; but there were no parishes 
laid out, or churches erected, nor public maintenance 
granted for the support of the ministry, and there were 
then only three clergymen of the Church of England in 
Maryland. 

Charles Calvert, who had governed the province, with 
great ability, prudence, and reputation, from the year 
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1662, succeeded bis father as proprietaty, ia ibe year^ 
1676. He immediateljr convened an assembly, in wfaieb 
be presided in person* This assembly carefiilly revised 
the whole code of laws, repealed the unnecessary, explain- 
ed the obscure, and confinaed the sahitary. 

Early in the year 1689, a rumour was artfully q^fead 
abroad ; framed by £atction, and credulously beheved, ^' that 
a Popish plot was concealed under the administration, 
supported by Papists, and in league with the Indians, to 
cut off all ane Protestant^ in the province.'' Confusion, 
terror, and dismay reigned triumphant ; an association, in 
arms was formed, (in defiance to every art of persuasion 
the Catholics could devise, to maintain their innocence, 
in defence of a report so absurd in itself,) for the defence 
of the Protestant religion, and in asserting the title of 
King William and Queen Mary to that provincje, and all 
the English dominions in America. 

The association placed at their head John Coode, a se- 
ditious, profligate fellow, who in 1681, had been tried 
ind condemned for riotous practices, but had been par^ 
doned. The deputies at first, endeavoured to oppose the 
association with force ; but meeting with few supporters, 
they were constrained to deliver up the fort, with 'the 
powers of government, by capitulation, and a complete 
revolution of government ensued. 

Thus were the prerogatives of the proprietary, which he 
had exercised with unaxempled attention to the rights of 
the people, together with the privileges of the Roman 
Catholics, which they had hitherto enjoyed under the 
mildest of laws, overwhelmed at once, under the provin- 
cial Popish plot, and buried in the same grave* King 
William approved of the revolution, and transmitted 
orders to those who had thus acquired the power, to exer- 
cise it in his name, for the present, to preserve the peace ; 
and for the succeeding 27 years, the government of the 
province remained in the Crown of England. In 1693^ 
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ihe Protestant religi<>B waa established hy law in this 
province. 

In the year 171&, the governn^ent was restored- to 
Charles, Lord Baltimore, the then proprietor, and con- 
tinued in his hands, and those sf his successors, down lo 
the Anaerican Revolation ^ when, though the proprietary 
was a minor, the property was confiscated, and the govern* 
ment assumed by the freemen of the province ; who fram- 
ed the present constitution. 

We will now bring forward the history of Delaware. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DELAWARE. 

mSE AND PROGRESS OF THE. STATE OF DELAWARE, FROM ITS 
' FIRST SETTLEMENT TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REV- 
OLUTIONARY WA5t. 

Delaware, like Maryland, has remained to this time 
without a regular historian to record the minutiae of those 
events hy which she has risen, and acquired that elevated 
rank she now holds in the great Federal Republic of 
America. To supply the place of such a regular history, 
I shall insert the following sketch of her history, by waypf 
extract, from Dobson's Philadelphia edition of Encyclo- 
paedia. Vol. V. 

" Delaware is situated between 38 deg. 29 min. 30 sec. 
and 39 deg. 54 min. of nqrth latitude. It extends from 
nearly the same h)ngitude with the city of Philadelphia, 
to about 40 min. of west longitude from Philadelphia. It 
is about one hundred miles long and forty broad at the 
southern part, the northern part being so narrow as to give 
a mean width of about 24 miles. Delaware is bounded 
east by the bay and river, which bears its name, and the 
Atlantic Ocean on the south, by a line drawn from Fen- 
wick's Isla[)d due west, until it intersects, the tangent 
line that divides it from Maryland, on the west J)y the said 
tangent line, until it touches the western part of the terri- 
torial circle, described by a radius of twelve miles about 
the town of New-Castle. Contents of area 1^200,000 
acres. 

" About the year 1 497, John Cabot and his son Sebastian, 
who were Venetians in the service of Henry VII. king 
or England, [See Introduction,] made a general discovery 
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*of the American coast, which lies along the northeast of 
the continent.. This was before the cfiscoveries of Co- 
lumbus had extended further than to a few of the West- 
India Islands. No settlement appears to have been ef- 
fected here, until many yeait after the discovery of 
the Cabots. About the year 1608, Henry Hudson visit- 
ed this coast, [Ste Introduction.] and explored more par* 
ticularly the bay of Delaware, and the Hudson River, 
(called aft6r his name,) and the adjacent country. Soon 
after this, the Dutch are said to have purchased from the 
said Captain Hudson, whatever ri^t he might have ac- 
quired to said territory, by his discovery, and immedi- 
ately sent out a colony to commence a settlement. [See 
J^ew' YorL'] At what time they commenced the settlement 
of Delaware is not known ; but it is well ascertained that 
they had erected a fortress at Nassau, now Gloucester, on 
«the east side of the bay, as early as 1632. 

" In 1 627, this country was visited by a colony of Swedes 
. and Fins, under the command of Wm. Useling, a respecta- 
ble Swedish merchant. They landed, and at first settled 
Cape Henlopen, which they called Paradise-Point. About 
the year 1631, they built a fort near Wilmington, which 
they called Christian, or Christina. There also they laid 
out a small town, which was afterwards demolished by the 
Dutch. The state of opposition between the colonies, for 
some time, required ihe erection of fortiQoations, all 
through the country. [See JsTew-York.] Soon after the 
arrival of the Swedes, they were governed by Peter Min- 
uet, under a commission from the queen of Sweden. 
Some time after this, the Swedish colony was committed 
to the government of John Printz, and on his being obliged* 
to return home, in 1654, his son-in-law John Papgoia, was 
deputed to the administration.^ 

" In the year 1655, the Dutch in this settlement were 
considerably recruited by the arrival of seven vessels from 
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. New- Amsterdam, (now New- York,) having on board i 
.or 700 men. [See Jiew-York*] In the year 1672, the 
town of New-Castle was incorporated, by Ae government 
of New^YoVk, and was to be subject to a b»liff and |ix 
issistants. After the firsl^year the four eldest were to be 
removed from office, and four others elected. The bailiff 
was president of the corporation, and entitled to a doable 
vote, Tf hey had power to try causies, not exceeding ten 
pounds, without any appeal from their jurisdiction* The , 
office of Scout, who had been the chief of the council of 
six, was here conveited into sheriff, who had jurisdiction 
within the corporation, and along the river, an4 was an- 
nually elected. From this new constitution the inbabi- 
lants had the benefit of a free trade witliout being obliged 
to make entry at New- York, as heretofore. , 

" During the early periods of th^ settlement of Delaware, 
wampum was the principal currency of the country. Gov.' 
Lovelace of New- York, ordered by proclamation, that four 
white grains and «three black ones, should circulate fora^ 
stiver, or penny. This proclamation was published in 
New- York, Albany, Long-Island, Delaware, and the adja- 
cent countries, under the government of the Dutch. Large 
parcels of land had been purchased from the Indian pro- 
prietors, by the Dutch, previous to the conquest of OSipt. 
Carr. And after the establishment of *the government of 
the Duke of York, the governors,- deputy-governors, and 
different county-courts, granted considerable quantities of 
land on the west side of the bay, as far as UplSnd, (now 
Chester,) reserving a quit- rent of one bushel of wheat^for 
every huddred acres. In this situation the government 
'continued until a war between the English and the States 
General comenced, in which the whole country being re- 
taken, became again subjecj to the Dutch ; but their posses- 
sion was of short duration ; for at the termination of the war 
in 1667, it was agreed at tjie peace of Breda, that the New- 
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'l^fherlands, then sappoifed* to include the Dekware colo* 
''ny/shoalcfbe exchanged for Surririam, a proviace of Goi/ 

• ana, irt SoiSrth America, and thiM restored to the Eof^iib. 
' This article of the^ treaty was coofidered at tbetime^ as 
■'very dfeadvantageous to the British government. Tha w- 

^ lae'of Surrtnam was osthnated much higher than aU tet 
' traet of country whieb now incfaides the States <tf Ncmt* 
*vYork,' New- Jersey, and Dataware. This was then viewed 
, >a8 a principal part of the disgrace attending the peaqe of 
V*6reda, which closed a^arin which thenatiooa} Character, 
'f for bravery, had shone out with lustre ; but where tbe ous- 

'^onduct of the government was no less apparent. 

^^ From the restoration of this country in 1667, onti) tbt 
- administration of Mr. Dennis, in 168^, the couatii^ .of 

New-Castle, Kent, and Sussex, w«re held «i an appep* 

*dage to New* York; of course the puUic aflhirs of the col- 

* ony were conducted nearly as they had been previously to 

^ the capture of the couQtry by the Dutch* Sir Edipond 

Andross now governed the d^iKe^s territory, and exercised 
.' jurtsdictioo on both sides of the Delaware. His arbitrary 

impositions began to make his government and biscbar»c- 

ter odious ; the inhabitants . remonstrated against tus coo- ' 

d^t; but their efforts proved inefiectuaj. 

' ''- The title of the Duke of Yi^k to the New-Netherlands, 
t depended on a grant from the crown, dated tbe 12th of 

March, 1663-4. [See N. York.} In th^ duke's settle^ 
' fliest of t^e country, and forming the government und^ 
^liis grant, tbe Delaware colony wasinclujded, as it was then 
'Supposed to be a part of New-Netherlands. This idea 

• «eems to have originated aod to have been c<^ntinued by a 
^' kind of voluntary deception,, oi rather from views of direot 

eneroMthmmtt and usurpation. Tbe vtrj words of tbe 
-grant are m direct opposition to such an extension of 

• daim or jMnsdiction^ Wbf>o William Penn^ in 1680, pf - 
ti^oed tiae o^omifar ttee gia^t^j^f f eniiayJYitntay in cpfi- 
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sidtoratito of a ii^Ergef debt jdQ6 ifon&4)i8»|Mi^iGiUi bis fiwOm^: 
estate, thw questron naturally presented itself, and* wafi! 
fuUyd«cuw«d»; The jpeJition wasireferredtto the htM^ 
O^mmtesionfem of foreigit ^^Wfeatkme. - Frojft the .ii»p<?fTi 
toee^if the 8ubj^:t they chose toiwifcnit it,l>n,t||^ a<b*pC^ 
N&vember, IfiSO, ta the consideration of the Attofiey-^ 
(Jeneimlt^ and his r^rttotbem, onancl3iainio^tim/^fithe> 
gdb^ctwasy '^ that die patent p»nted to bis Rdyalilii^ 
n^ the Duke o£ York^ was bounded wBstward by tl^ ea^tt 
side of Delaware Baty," [Se« JV^ York.]. In the > year. 
1M5, thk question Teceived a more, ibmial adj<kdiicatiaD(f» 
when-tqion Lord Baltimore's oppositttm to^WilHam^Pena?^ 
tfettleftient under his grants it was bnmgbt before a ooA>k 
Mttee of ihe priiry councii a second time, and after a fcl| 
•i^Qmefit and enimination, their lordships reported aaH^af; 
d^erllitngs^ ''that they didtitben.adjud^ the land tbei) 
cyiedDelawrare, to belong 4o his mi^ty.^' ' «' 

: " In Ihe seltlei^nt of the Delaware c(>]ony, under *tW0 
dtteite of feoffment ftom thS Di&e of York, in 1^8^ Wtl^ 
lifluii Penn bejcame iiivolved in a termtorialtcont^est^with 
liord.Bdtimore, irbieh eventually became, expensive^ te^ 
dioi£s, ai^d troublesome to the^representatives.*- Thedisr 
pde was terminated, in 16p5, by an ord^r '^'that fer tt»e 
4iy<^dtiig of all further difiereiv:es, the, tract of land lying 
lietween ^ river i^ud My of ^Delaware^ and |be i^i^s^o^ 
sm^ m the Qne.«ide^ and tbje Qhesapeake Bay oafthe.p^ 
-•r^ bte divided into t|vo equal parts^ by a Jin^^fr^fij, ^ 
Cape Henlopen to the 40th degree of ik^ latitude,. iNid 
s^JMA.one half lying betwefsn the Bay of Dekware^and t^ 
teast^i»is^, belong . to^ hid fidajeaty^ and tb(eiQtherhi4fii9r 
.maia^o t|^ Lord BaltimofOi as cpmpri^dwitbifl hk ^tr 
tSixJl .This dejQiniQn was jfowded tip^n thf^^fMiudfieiitm 
^Ae king i^as .deceived in his graiit;^ that DefaMitarAcol' 
-niiyeaibe. within. the, exempticin t^ wbicJb tte. p^tft tuts 
<re«tneted^ 'as tbitfmt of theiCiMuyt^ piwtA tohi^ 
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b«^B pv^i^mlypOAiess^iki^Dd/Settled by ti]e Swedes wai. 

Hatch* ..i .•■;■' ., / . ,, s 

" Inim^iatfel^ after Ae deeds of feoffment were eateeii*:* 

tedvidgreeabtetd contiractJPbe^wemi the- Duke ofaVorid 

and Williitm Penn^ the latter assumed Ibe governro^t ai 

yie'Detaware coSony, iii aAtirs of legisiaition, and coniieot<< 

ed ' i^ witb V^ntivfivmm^ After Aei miidn of .the provinoe^ 

afifd'ltii^ ^hrfee "lower ocmiitks^ tbe-refMresentathiestlKli 

ttieir fi^t'sle^ion at Up&nd^ (Chester^) on the fourth ^yt 

df the tenth month, ie82, [See Pennsj^mnia^ . Tbeji 

QQSCted a law confirming the union, and detioeati&g.tiM 

particulars of the pla^. which was ackipted. Byl^sacty 

ait the pri^leges. and advantage before granted .to th^ 

province, were extended to ^Sie. colony of .Delaisajwu 

Th^y were from that 'time to be considered»aa tbo'.8aj9»^ 

pecfple, and'siibject to the same Jaws* The fmem^a, both 

of the province, and of Delaware were samnoned toi i^ 

tend this assembly in person^ but they chose to. elect 

twelve members from each county, - making .in tlie whob 

^3,' the precis number,. which by the frame of the goEr( 

et^iment w^s to compose oi>e house only. The repr^ieii* 

/^tives^were accotoipaoied with "petitions to dle'^gGweiaofv, 

iliiporting ^' that the fewness of the pl^ople, their ioabililf 

iri' estate, and unskitiblness in government, would not pe»> 

4fif)t them to serve in so large an assembly- ^ and tbsrelbfi; 

it tVas their desire that the number now retoroedtfl*om eaeh 

^u^ty; might seitvb bothifor'P^ovitftial Couti€i)<and'Ga»- 

Osral Assi^mbly,' wilhiithe same ptweriiand pnifileges, w|nch 

4»y ^arler^/w'e^^ gfa^lA to ^be^^whole; < The mentbdis 

•we«H» arc«biti1))gly distribtiuted iftto two honise^*; tlwee oat 

-ef^'eaeh- colony madea^councii^^onsistin^ of eiglKxieB, 

tIMki tl^^Mjainfeg paH;^onii%d an^ssemUy of-filly-fi>aivt 

"l- ^'bitftfrbeftldm^t ^4bis ce^uiKry^ under the gov^riimeAt 

mi^ Wj/Skm^tkiiitk^^iSttt lands^ vero ^uf^^hasedjr'and tmthr^ 
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the TOtives for lands o^n wbkh fl^eaieott wem olade) m 
by up i|iean$. pecatia]; to WiRiam Peiui; pMvioufita hm 
aoQM^into P^Uware, the Dttlchhad|Mra€tisted tbe^mmeiJ 
ai^d lai|;§ porchaaes bad been made of. ike lodlMMTiiia 
Aoierica, particujaWy in Massachittelto*' '[See Pmn9gt-i 
vania*] • ta 

'' Diiriiig the Jtiipe of WiUiam Pemi's reaideiice itr bis' onv^ . 
pr^Qvifice, tbe admiiKUtratioo of tbe govemmeat was cot^* 
ducted wisely and^properly.; the .council and tbe BKeiitblyn 
were in barmonyi but wb^^ bis controyeniy with' Loitf 
Baltiipore called bim tp Ei^landt (in less than tbree yeavr^ 
after bis arrival in the provinc^^ it soon lost the benefit 
of his personal assistance, and tbe repose of government 
was of short duration. On William Penn's leaving tb^- 
province, we find disorders arising in every depal-tment 
of government. A certain Mr. Moorei a cbifsf in tbe 
proprietary's administration^ was ii^eacbed by tbe asse^ : 
bly before the provincial council. He was represented! 
in an address to William Penn^ ^^ as an aspiring and corrupt' 
minister of state." Mr., John Whjte^ a repres^tativie'^ 
frpm Delaware^ and who. signed tbe address as speakel*; . 
was soon arrested and committed to pri^n, and by a va-. 
riety of artifices, the granting a habeas cqrp^s was evbdedvf 
There being no steady hand to hold the balances between*. 
the council and the assembly, they soon fell into a con- 
troversy, in the construction of their respective powers . 
and prvileges, and there had like to have been a veirysecions . 
contest between the assembly and the propjrietary^^pn.biii' 
requiring from them a dissolution of their frame, of gOr-i 
ernment. At the time of William Penn's departure, h^ 
had committed the administration of tlie goven|i|ieiit int# : ' 
the hands of five commissioners of state, tal(ea ou| of tlie.ji 
provincial council, who were to preside .io.Jbis jpjaee.>'» 
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' S^tiAwgmUA Wilfa tfmr da|wtei7M*iirit|l tlidir tMd^^ 
of con^octiflg) tmfei^srfUf Ms absence, 4h^ prbpi4^tary i^ 
movi^eblhe five^otnmiisiMierifrdifl Mth^ritjr, ^Ad &{j(^iftL*' 
edifrriiis/depoty, Jolid'Blii€ihr^l, do <ittc«r trained' uttdet' 
(>ofaweil and • complbtcdy Veiriedf ia iutri^. He cofen^' 
meneed his/adiittnktrstioiinD-DetelmliSer, 1608; Vy a dia^lJrf ^ 
of tfoaii&ombU poirertf,' and eUdetJ^voraiTd'to to«v di^ord^ 
among the people. 

^fcMi^rtimcB now seemed tio' crowd upon Williani Fenn, 
faolhinhts ownigoTernment and'in England. In about six 
Bt^riths after his arrival, tbe^eatb of Charles ll. brought 
Jameb IL to the throne ; a prince to whcfm he had been' 
pmtioalarly known, as well as particularly attached ; if not ^ 
ftbm pfind^le; at least by obligations. A" variety of cir- ^ 
cuottttences induced pointed suspicions against the propri- 
et«rj| such as bis taking lodgings at Kensington, near the' 
cottit; his aiding the king's outrageous attack upon Mag- - 
dalen College ; his writing a book, at this critical pe- 
riodj on'tfie libierty of conscience, and his defending the ' 
' Duke of' Buckingham, all conspired in raising a prejudice 
against him, a« a court sycophant. After the abdication of 
Jam^s'II. in 1688, both the province and its proprietary ' 
feM und^er the displeasure of the crown ; their laws had 
not been presented for acceptance ; and the new king and 
qubenhad not been proclaimed in the province, for a long ' 
time after their accession ; but the administration of the 
government had been continued in the name of the exil- 
edim^narch. At what time the change was made is not 
certain, but in the year 1692,thegovernment was assumed 
bj^'the crown, and Colonel Fletcher, governor of New- 
York, was appointed to administer the government of 
boA colonies. [See Pemisyhania and Kew-YorkJ] Jja , 
the latter end of the year 1693, on a hearing before the ". 
king and council, he was acquitted, and his government 
restored. After the restoration of the proprietary, Wil- * 
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liam Markhain was appbmted lientenatit^goV^rnoV ; %M 
in the titiie 6f his adiftirtstration, hi 16^6, aiiotb^f fhiin^ 
of government was pii)|iosed am) Adopted. 'This continii* 
edto be the constitution of' Delaware, as well ^j'ennh 
sylvaniA, daring the whole tifaie of their union in legiailfttito; 
for when'the next charter was accepted by the prdTiifce, 
iii noi, it wad tolalFf rejected by the members' of ^ 
three' lovtev coun^s^ and iofimediately ^ breach' ensnai^,^ 
wMcb eventually terminated in an entire separation. 
'* ** This does not appear to be the reisult of political ct^* 
price ; but the result of an entire change which had tak^ 
place between the principles of the first constitution, «tli 
this new charter. The people had ho longer the electfcn 
of thclcouncil ; they were to be named by the govetnbir} 
and were to serve upon his terms. Instead of having^t 
three voices in seventy-two, he was left single, in thc^er* 
ecutive, and at liberty to restrain the legislature, by refusing 
his assent to their bills. Other articles also were much 
to the advantage of the people, yet they were decided in 
their choice, and thus avoided much altercation and po- 
Utical disorder. The repose of the counties of Delaware 
remained undisturbed for many years, until the old pro- , 
prietary controversy was revived: then the claimants 
became warm, and engaged, until the weight of anxiety, 
expence and trouble, compelled them to settle and adjust 
all their differences by commissioners, May 1732. 

'^ From several other circumstances, as well as delays on 
the part of the Maryland proprietor, the execution of 
those articles, and the decree thereon, were postponed, 
until they were superseded by another argument between 
Frederick Lord Baltimore, son and heir of Charles Lord 
Baltimore, and the proprietaries of Pensylvania, which was 
made on the 4th of July, 1760, and was likewise confirmed 
by decree, March 1762. These articles and decrees were 
immediately put in execution. The commissioners ap- 
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aipy^i sni7€gr04,jfchei»QireriJ lipes as m^ntiaQed and deactibni 
Qjjl, iB.,ftb6ff«freef)eoi; designated tb^se linc^ by • Fiaibho 
a^^ucie^ j^iilarsy and qthe^ latdroiarks, and. made awfetum^ 
t\)(^ti;^oi undgr their, l^aqds and Siaalji, with an ^x^ct plan or 
map of .t^ejr-woric annexed.; .but,. from. se^v^ral. causes^t 
t^ere.neyer was svicomplete cliange of jurisdiction^ until. 
i\^, proclamation of William Peun, for that pnvpose^ oft 
the 8th of April, 177^ This^was finally carried into op- 
e^tio^ .the Jaws extended, and the boundaries of* the' 
opamties asid hundreds,' established bj an act of Delaware 
legUlatare, pi^ssedthe ^ day of September, 1775.'' 

By this sketch we have brought forward the history of 
Delaware do;wn to the commencement of the war of 
1 774^^. We will nqw bring forward the hiistory of New* 
YojJs to that period. 
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GHAPTER XV. ■ 

NSW-YQRK CONTINUED. — BTiSE AND f HQORKjSS OF KEW*TO||||y 
FROM TH^REVOLUTjOlf OF 1683-9, TO T^R G^^l^lfG^- 
; HSNT OF KING WILLI Am'$ WAR^ 1690. j^ ^^ 

We have noticed in our last the administration of Got. 
Dongan, down to the revolntion of Co!. Leisler, under the 
government of King WilKaim and 'Queen Mary,' 16^*»9l 
We wtH now renewand carry forward the bistoiy'of Nit#- 
York, down to the war of 1690. - .• 

As soon as Col. Leister had made himself master dftfi'^ 
fort at New- York,' he sent out an address to King WilKato, 
announcing the event, and expressing the strongest assur- 
ances ofhiis loyalty and zeal. Pending the r^ue of this ad- 
dress, ■ Leisler heM the fortress; but Col. Bayard,' aM 
Coortland, the mayor of the cityof New- York; put theil^ 
'feelves at the h^ad of ah op]po8ftion, and retired to AUb^af 
to strengthen their party, and if possible exclude Lei&t^ 
^m tihfe gdvernnietit of the colony. * To counteract such 
^n opposition, Leisler instituted a council of safety, ^0m{i<iL 
sed^f fnen of the first distinction^ to suppoi^t and s^r^ngtb^ 
^n bis party as well as his government; At this tlnfiie CdS 
ifkbolsdn received from his iftajesty the appointment* &[ 
^ Heut.' gov^nor of rtie provitit^of N^WrYoA, unW fulfad- 
oi^derSi^' This Gommissi0n came into the hatida of LetsMK, 
♦n the absence of CoK Nicholson, ani be assumed the rHn| 
llf gov^rhtetent, sei^oted his co*nnbil,and'i^ued-all bomifti^ 
•rcynafor the government of the colony. • An opposition ha)t 
^ri^d to the government of ^ Leisler, at Albany^ and iipoii 
the eastern part 5f Long- Island ; the latter soon^ doii^plie^ 
but*tbe former made afirni stand ; determined to resist ithe 
tts&^p^tbn; andlt^ld the fotttat. Albany for Mtag W^lt&txm 
H^c? the partiesiwepe'Bt iseiie, aad the consequences bev 
came serious. The citizens of Albany formed a conven- 
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tion, who drew up and published a manifesto, in which 
they announced their designs, with their reason for holding 
the fort and city of Albany in their own hands, in trust for 
his majesty, until further orders, and thereby excluding 
Leisler from the government of this county, &c. 

Fired with th&zeal and spirit of the cause in which they 
were engaged, both parties entered with spirit into such 
measures as they deemed most expedient to support their 
cause. Leisler commissioned Col. Milbourn to repair to 
Albany with an armed force, and reduce the fort and city 
to obedience to his government, and at the same time the 
convention sent Mr. Livingston into Connecticut, to ^oli-' 
cit aid of that colony, under the cover of resisting a French 
invasion. 

Col. Milbourn repaired to Albany, and held a confer- 
ence with the convention, and at the same time (jioped to 
be able to seize on the fortress by surprize ; but Col. 
Schuyler had raised an armed force for the occasion, and 
reinforced the garrison. 

Milbourn closed his conference with the convention, 
without obtaining their submission, and retired ; drew up 
B small body of troops, and advanced to the fort ; but when 
he found the garrison firm and determined, he prudently 
withdrew, and abandoning the enterprize, returned to New- 
York, where he passed the winter. In the spring, he took 
advantage of a savage invasion upon the frontiers, and re- 
paired to Albany again with aii armed force, seized on th^ 
fort, and rioted in the spoils of his enemies, by expelling the 
members of the convention, confiscating their estates, &c.^ 
Thus the revolution in New- York was effected, and tran- 
quillity restored. 

The New-England colonies being at this time involved 
in an Indian war, which extended in its effects to the Five 
Nations, were led to appoint commissioners, to unite their 

Vol. n. ^6 
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efforts to engage the Five Nations, in a treatj of amity anif- 
alliance, at a conference to be held at Albany in Sept. 1689. 
The parties nnet, agreeable to appointment, the treaty 
was held ; the Indians agreed to co-operate with theEng* 
lish against the French, but declined hostilities against the 
eastern Indians, and the sachem who was the orator of the 
day, (after having repeated verbatim the speech of the 
commissioners the preceding day,) closed his address in the 
following words : — 

" We promise to preserve the chain inviolably, and wish 
that the sun may always shine in peace over all our heads 
that are comprehended in this chain. We give two belts ; 
one for the sun, and another for his beams. We make fast 
the roots of this tree of peace and tranquillity, which is 
planted ip this place. Its roots extend as far as the ut- 
most of your colonies ; if the French should come to shake 
the roots of this tnee, we would feel it by the motion of its 
roots, which extend into our country. But we trust it will 
ttot be in the governor of Canada's power to shake this 
tree, which has been so long, and so firmly planted by us/' 

The success of this commission secured the neutrality 
of the Five Nations at least, and so far answered their ex- 
pectations, and the New-England colonies were left (as 
has been noticed) to carry on the war with the eastern la- 
dians. 

The success of the Five Nations in their late invasion of 
Canada, together with the failure of the grand expedition 
from France in 1689, for the reduction of New-Yoric, to- 
gether with Boston, and all the New-England colonies^ 
gave great strength and confidence to the government of 
New- York, and led them to triumph over the defeat of their 
enemies. 
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* De Nsanville, whose disgrace wc have witnessed, return- 
ed to France, and carried out the black catalogue of disas- 
ters to that haughty and imperious court,.and left the com- 
mand of Canada in the hands of the Count de Frontenac* 
The character and conduct of this officer, we have had oc- 
casion fully to notice in the first volume, in the New-Eng- 
land wars with the Canada Indians. We will now pursue 
his character in connection with the colony of New- York, 
and the five confederate nations of Indians, who dwell up- 
on the northwestern frontiers of New- York, and bordering 
upon Canada* But before we enter upon the scenes be- 
fore us, it will not be uninteresting to insert a sketch of the 
kistory of these Five Nations* 

A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OP THE FIVE NATIONS. 

We have already noticed the local situation of these 
nations, their relative connection with each other by their 
^ond of union, or grand confederacy ; and before we con- 
tinue their history, it will be proper to observe, that by 
the Dutch they were called Maquaas, by the French Iror 
quois, and by the English, the Five Nations until ^hey re- 
ceived into their confederacy the Tuscaroras ; a tribe 
which was driven off by the English, from the frontier^ 
p( North-CaroHna in the year 1712. After this union, 
the confederacy acquired the name of the Six Nations, by 
which name they continue to be known amongst the fing- 
)isb» 

The Five Nations before they confederated into Can- 
tons, dwelt in Lower-Canada, upon th^ waters of the St. 
Lawrence, not far from Montreal ; but in their wars with 
the Algonquins, a powerful and warlike tribe, then the 
most numerous in Canada, they were driven from their 
habitations, to take shelter in the forests of the great lakes, 
and upon the waters of the small lakes, lying west of Al- 
bany. 
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When this revolution took place, and when they coiT- 
federated under their present league, is not corcectly 
known ; but most probaly, at the time of their expulsion ; 
and for mutual aid, support, and defence. Each of these 
nations consists of three families, distinguished by the 
hieroglyphical name of the Tortoise, the Bear, and the 
Wolfe.* 

These Indians ar6 noble draughts of nature ^ war and 
hunting are their chief employment ; in these they possess 
great art, and stratagem, as well as fortitude, persever- 
ance, and resolution. Such are their notions of n>ilitary 
glory, that it is the chief idol of their homage ; to ac- 
quire this, they are ready to make every sacrifice, to en- 
dure every fatigue, privation, and distress, and eyen to ex^ 
nit in the most severe and painful tortures their enemies 
can possibly inflict, and thus triumph over their einemies^ 
by rehearsing in their songs their success in war, the scalps 
they have taken, the chiefs they have slain, and the cap- 
tives they have tortured, and all this under the painful 
operations of being disjointed, having their nails and teeth 
extracted, being roasted or flayed alive^ and their sinnews 
distended, and even twisted off with hot irons. All these, 
with many others too numerous as well as too horrid to 
relate, they endure, with the song of triumph and the smile 
of contempt and indignation ; thus they express the high 
and exalted views they possess of fortitude and military 
glory. 

Wealth with these, as well as all other natives of North 
America, ,consists in being aAveays happy with what they 
possess, and in having but few wants* Although they 

* Hieroglyphical names are common to the Indians, and when tbe^ 
trade by opening an account, as is common, every Indian sketches on & 
piece of smooth bark, (commonly birch,) the figure of . the animal or ob- 
ject^ expressive of tiis name, and marks down the sum of his account in the 
number of martin skins it contains, this being their standard coin ; at 
the English count in pounds, guineas, or dollars, and thus he v^ always 
accurate, and the traders can never cheat him. 
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have DO regular police, or system of government, yet 
their uDiform habits form a strong bond lof union, suffi- 
cient to defend their rights from an invading enemy, 
or to punish their enemies by carrying war into their 
own country and villages. The freedom of the chase gives 
an expanded energy to their minds, which perhaps is not 
known or enjoyed in any other society than that of the 
savage state, and hence the reason why the savage is 
more impatient under confinement, or controul, and even 
under labour, than any other class of people ; the latter 
they will not submit to when free, and unrestrained, and 
perfectly at leisure j even to supply their own wants ^ 
but place the burthen of labour upon the squaws, as being 
below their dignity as men. 

Although they have no written laws, yet their customs 
that regard the regulation of their national affairs, are 
conducted with a degree of method and propriety, that 
would do hopor to most civilized communities. 

Each tribe is governed by a chief or sachem, who ex- 
ercises absolute power, by and with the advice of the 
elders, or old warriors of the tribe ; and yet he maintains 
this supremacy, by not only consulting the aged ; but 
upon occasion, the young also, and thus his dominion if 
founded in the esteem, respect, and even affections of the 
tribe, and thus his power consists in his being able to 
unite and concentrate the strength of the whole at one 
time, and upon one object. This popularity is first ac- 
quired by great exploits, and then maintained by wisdom, 
prudence, and virtue alone. Thus the most valiant in 
war, and the most wise in council, and the most virtuous 
in life and conversation, become chiefs of these tribes, 
and in fact of all the other tribes. The glory of the father 
gives a preeminence to his son, and fixes a general par- 
tiality; but does not make him sachem by hereditary 
right, unless his other qualificatsons are equal to tha^t 
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higb station ; it then gives him a preference ; and the fdrce 
of example in the father has a most powerful influence in 
fixing the character of his son ; and inspires him with a 
noble emulation in pursuit of glory and fame, by his noble 
deeds. 

The chief of each tribe, with his council of ancients, 
compose the high court of the tribe, who hear and deter- 
mine all complaints, and redress all wrongs ; not by execu- 
tive oflScers ; but by the weight, or strength of public 
opinion ; and to resist this would be deemed infamous. 
As merit is their only standard of preferment, and merit 
neither promotes, nor is ever seen at the head of factions ; 
so they are always free from this general curse of civil 
society, whose main springs are, avarice, ambition, and 
power. 

Onondaga, may be stiled the capital, or seat of govern- 
ment in these cantons, because the great council of the 
confederacy always is held there ; and the voice of thk 
council alone has power to bind the confederacy. 

The French have for a long time used all their powers 
of art and intrigue, to subdue the Five Nations, by divid- 
ing their strength, and thus dissolving the confederacy ; 
but they have never succeeded further than to draw off a 
few particular families, who have retired into Canada. 
The virtue, wisdom, and firmness of this confederacy, has 
hitherto withstood all the arts of French intrigue.* 

Their manner of constructing their villages, as well as 
their habits of life, shew that their wants are few, and like 
•their government simple, and easily supplied. An Indian's 
bouse or wigwam is but little higher than bis head, con- 
structed by setting up barks in winter, and brush in sum- 
mer, in a slanting direction, with the tops resting against 
an extended pole, and the bottoms upon the ground : this 

* Wliich of (he c'ly'mzed nations can say this? 
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pote being supported upon two crotches, or stakes fixed 
upright in the ground, of the length designed for the 
height, saj ten or fifteen feet: an opening at one end serves 
for the door, and an aperture upon the top serves for 
a chimney, and the centre of the wigwam serves for the 

hearth ; for their fire ia always kindled upon the ground 

the ground also serves for their bed, and their blanket for 
their covering : thus they sleep with their feet to the fire, 
like so many radii extended in a circle. Each village or 
collection of huts, has a square residence termed a castle, 
surrounded by pallisadoes, or strong stakes fixed firm in 
the ground, where they lodge their old men, and in time 
of war, their women and children ; where also they secure 
their corn. Thus planted down, they are the merriest 
happiest creatures in the world. In summer the squaws 
with the children, till the corn and dress the food, clad 
like the men with a mantle over their shoulders, with such 
other light covering as decency requires ; whilst the men 
and larger boys, hunt, and fish, and smoke, and thus they 
spend their time ; but care, corroding care, never enters 
their heads, their hearts, nor their dwellings. In winter 
they wear stockings upon their legs, and moccasons made of 
deer skins upon their feet ; and with their snow-shoes they 
traverse the pathless desert, and mount over the deepest 
drifts of snow with no other impression, than barely to 
skim along the surface. Their women are fond of orna- 
ments, and often plait their long black hair, and decorate 
their arms with clasps or bracelets of silver, and even of 
tin, when silver is wanting; their ears and noses with jewels 
of such metals, for ornaments^ as they can readily procure. 
Both sexes, but more particularly the mep, are taller and 
straighter than the English, with small black eyes, long 
coarse, and always straight black hair, remarkably well 
proportioned, with one uniform olive, or tawny complexion. 
When they have a choice of food, venison is generally ^ 
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preferred ; fiut bears, as well as wild game generally, are 
eaten with a relish. When hunger presses, they are not 
wont to refuse dogs, and even snakes, neither do they re- 
gard their cookery, raw or roast, 'tis all the same to them. 
When an Indian enjoys a fall meal, he untieg his belt, and 
eats voraciously, and as this is consumed by digestion, if 
be finds not another in several days, he supplies the place 
of food by drawing his {lelt close, occasionally, with a 
new knot ; and thus he can endure hunger, without be- 
coming faint. This to them, is an inestimable privilege, 
especially in time of war. They roast their food by pla- 
cing it erect, before the fire, upon a sharp stick, and change 
the sides as occasion may require. They are noted for 
their friendship as well as for their enmity, and particular- 
ly for their hospitality to strangers. They are also noted 
for their constancy, either as wives or husbands ; and they 
do not admit of polygamy ; but they dissolve the marriage 
tie, whenever the parties may agree ; yet they are reputed 
to be both pure in their manners, and chaste in their 
morals, and deportment. 

The squaws raise the children, and keep the records, 
and thus become the organs .of tradition ; yet the men 
often assemble to converse, and recount over their ex- 
ploits, and thus stimulate the ambition of each other, as 
well as perpetuate the remembrance of events. These 
conversations serve also as schools of military glory for 
the young men, who listen to the warrior's tale, catch the 
martial spirit of his eye, and fired by the spirit of his manly 
gestures, long to act the same. 

Formerly their instruments of war were the bow and 
arrow, and the war-club ; instruments also of the chase ; 
but now since they have become acquainted with the Eu- 
ropeans, they use the musket, knife, and tomahawk. Their 
boys still use the bow and arrow, and such is their dexter- 
ity, that they will hit an Engliib shilling five times in ten at 
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a distance of ten, fifteen, or twenty yards. Such is the 
Indian^d dexterity /with his hatchet, that he will throw it at 
the distance of ten or fifteen yards, and strike the edge 
into a tree, and rarely miss his object. Thus much for the ^ 
days of peace ; but war is the great object of an Indian's 
life ; their forms and ceremonies that relate to war, strong- 
ly mark the ferocity of their natures. 
. When war is undertaken, the warriors assemble in coun,- 
Qil with their chief; the subject is , discussed, and the 
question deternained, generally by the old warriors, which 
being fixed, each one begins his preparation by painting 
himself in the most frightful, and hideous manner ; and then 
begins to sing his deeds of valour, and those of bia ances- 
tors, and thus they infuse a martial spirit into the young, 
apd fire each other with a thirst for glory. This war dancft 
is always attended with feasting, and often their feast is 
dogs' flesh, that they may partake of the fierceness as well 
as the sagacity of that animal. The dance, being ended, 
they often paint the plan of the expedition upon the 
smooth surface of a large bark, or the surface of some 
tree recently peeled, so as to denote not only the manner 
of attack ; but the nation to be attacked. Such are the 
ceremonies that precede an expedition ; those that accom- 
pany a return are no less peculiar. The day before the 
warriors enter their village, two heralds advance, and at a 
distance halt, and commence a most hideous savage yell, 
which by its particular expressions of sound announces the 
success of the enterprise, whether good or bad. If the 
heralds announce success, the village is alarmed, and an 
entertainment is provided for the conquerors, who advance 
with a firm and manly step ; the leader bears the scalps, 
each stretched upon a bow, and raised ijpon a pole. The 
boldest warrior is dispatched from the village to receive 
the scalps, and flies to the hut from whence he came, to 
bear them to his companions j the warrior follows swift a;S 
Vol.. II. * ^7 
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an arrow ia its flight ; if he overtakes the flying messenger 
then he robs him of hif meed of praise ; but if not, them 
the flying messenger is admitted into the number of the 
victors, and shares with them the glory. The warriors .. 
follow with their wonted firm majestic pace, and as they 
enter the village, their wives and children, amidst the at- 
tending villagers, bid them welcome, with silent admiration^ 
and the profoundest reverence. A feast is then got ready, 
of which they all partake in silence ; this being ended, 
one warrior, by appointment from amongst the conquer* 
ors, stands for the orator of the day, and relates the whole 
adventure; not one question yet is asked; and then a 
savage dance concludes the joyous scene. 

Their mode of war is ambush, stratagem, and surprise ; 
Uiey never face their enemy, unless in desperate cases, 
and then not often long. Their sagacity in following their 
enemy^s track, unless upon a rock, or in the water, is very 
great ; they will not only discover his route, but his num- 
bers, and the rapidity of his movements^ by the trac^ of 
bis steps in the grass, sand, or snow. Women and children^ 
when taken, they generally kill and scalp ; but the warn* 
ors are reserved for those tortures, which are the tri- 
iimphs of revenge, and the subjects of their own exulta- 
tion, when doomed to suffer under the tortures of their 
enemies. Sometimes the warrior prisoner is received 
into the family of some one whose friends are lost in war, 
and adopted in their stead ; then all possible kindness is 
used to attach the stranger to the family interest, and 
make him love, respect, and cherish his new friends. His 
presence and his enjoyments are held as dear, and his blood 
as sacred as those of their departed friend, and the small- 
«s|t violation of the one, would be considered equsdiy 
ignominious with the other. 

Thus much of war. When peace is their object, the 
Indians send a messenger wi^ a pipe, the bowl of whiciv 
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made of red clay, is fixed upon a stem made of a long reed, 
richly painted, and ornamented with gay plumage. With 
this be finds a safe passport through hostile tribes, in quest 
of a distant enemy, and when he finds him, proffers him 
the calumet of peace, and tells his terms ; if they are good, 
both smoke the pipe ; war ceases ; and peace and friend* 
ship are again restored. This calumet is the symbol of 
peace common to all the Aborigines of North America, ei^- 
cept the Flat-heads ; and in order to bring them under its 
ali*commanding mfluence, the Five Nations waged against 
them a thirty years' war. 

The language of the Five Nations, like all the Indian 
languages of North America, is a strong, nervous, forcible^ 
guttural language. The solemnity as well as gravity of its 
tone, depend altogether upon the generosity of its feet, as 
may be seen by the following Lord's prayer, in their lan- 
guage.* 

*' SoungwSuDehl, cauroiinkyawgi, tehseet^roan, 9iahs6nl^6- 
ustS, ei^a, ^aw^oe^du, okettauhs^ii, ehnBunoung, ni, caoritiin- 
kyaivgS, niighwofishaiiga nelttevvehnSr^laiiga, tSugwSuD&utorono- 
iotoughsiek, toantaugvifleewhS^oustauQg, chSneej^at, chiqu^ta- 
ut& SWwhSyo&stauDD&y toughsati, taugw^u^s^reneh, taw&utdtt^iSu- 
gSLloughtodngg^, nasawnS, sSch^autaugwass, cointebsiiobiune- 
Sickaw, es^, ssLwauneyou, csii, sasbautzta, esii, souDgwasoiiog, 
eheaaS uhauQgwa, auwco." 

The terminations of these Indian verbs never change, as 
in the languages of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin ; but all 
the mutations are prefixed, and they have also a dual as 
well as a singular and plural. The guttural aspirations 
necessary to the articulation of this language, as well as 
the great length of its words, renders it both harsh and 
difficult ; but the dialect of the Oneidas is much softe^r 

♦ The radical! of the Pke Nationi arc all the fame. 
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than the others, because they have more vowels, and sup-^ 
pi J the places of harsh letters by liquids. 

Nature has made the savages all orators ; but all are not 
equally so, as it was with GVeece and Rome, some excel. 
Method is th^ great organ of their oratorical strength; by 
the means of this they accustom themselves so to arrange 
whatever speech or address they hear and expect to an- 
swer, with such nice accuracy and order, as to be able to 
repeat the whole the next day. When they speak, either 
by the way of address or reply, they articulate with sur- 
prising force and emphasis, as well as with great ease and 
propriety of gesture. The fierce countenance of the 
speaker, his flowing blanket, elevated tone of voice, his 
naked arrti, and erect position, in the centre of a half cir- 
cle of auditors, all seated on the ground, are all calculated 
to impress upon the mind strong ideas of that force of elo- 
quence, by the power of which Demosthenes ruled Greece, 
Whenever the orator wishes to enforce any particular 
part of his speech or address, he makes a pause, and gives 
a belt of wampum, with some emphatic expression, as tki$^ 
or this belt, keeps^ or preserves my words^ <Jrc. 

The religion of these Indians consists not in rites, or 
modes and forms of worship ; but the great outlines of the 
moral law are written upon their hearts, and enforced up- 
on their lives, by Custom and habit. They beheve in two 
supreme Deities, the one good, and the other evil ; and 
they often invoke them according to time, place, and cir- 
cumstances. They have clear ifbtions that their God re- 
gards favourably all their virtues, and frowns upon their 
vices, and they attribute many^, if not all their calamities 
to the influence of the evil Deity, and perhaps their no- 
tions of- a special OverruHng Providence are as clear and 
correct as those of the mass of civilized man. All their 
notions of .God are material, and they suppose him to be 
concealed in some inaccessible mountain, swamp, &c; and 
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as such they often worship him, and some tribes of the na- 
tives sacrifice to him ; bat idolatry and sacrifice have not 
been discovered amongst the Five Nations. Strong and 
fierce as is the savage mind, it is susceptible of tender im- 
pressions, and like the human mind at large, delights 
most in that which pleases it best, and is most for its interest; 
but the savage has no negative passions, they are all posi- 
tive, strong, and powerful ; could he be led to believe that 
Christianity would be most for his interest and happiness, 
be would become a zealous christian ; and could he be 
once impressed with the influence of that Divine Spirit, 
whose inspiration is the christian's life and love, joy and 
hope, he would become an enthusiast, and his feelings and 
passions would glow with that warmth and strength, which 
they now express in those scenes where the dim light of 
nature guides* For man to change the savage heart, and 
habits, without the immediate agency of God, is more than 
man has a right to expect ; but that man should offer him- 
self as an instrument, and look to Go\l for his blessing on 
the means, is what God has a right to expect, and what 
man cannot with impunity deny. The ^mmand is, " Go 
preach the Gospel to every creature ; whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear.'* " Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give." God has promised to his Son " the 
heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession7' and he will assuredly accomplish 
his promise. The following extract from a note in Smith's 
History of New-York, will confirm my remarks. 

" All the Scotch missionaries are among the heathen, 
and their success has been sufiScient to encourage any fu- 
ture attempts. There is a regular society of Indian con- 
verts in NeW' Jersey ; and it is worthy of remaric, that not 
one of them has apostatised into heathenism* Some of 
them have made such proficiencies in practical religion, as 
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ought to shame many of us, who boast the illuminating: 
aids of our native Christianity. Not one of these Indians 
has been concerned in those barbarous irruptions, which 
have lately deluged the frontiers of the southwestern pro- 
vinces, with the blood of several hundred innocents, of ^ev- 
ery age and sex. At the commencement of these ravages, 
they flew into the settlements, and put themselves under 
the protection of the government. These Indians no doon^ 
er became christians, than they openly professed their loyr 
alty to King George ; and therefore to contribute to their 
conversion, was as truly politic, as nobly christian. Those 
colonies which have done most for this charitable desi^, 
have escaped best from the late distressing calamities. Of 
all the missionaries, Mr. David Brainerd, who recovered 
tliese Indians from the darkness^ of paganism, was noost 
&uccessful.^' [See the Life of Brainerd.^ 

The several expeditions from Canada against the Five 
liations have been noticed, particularly the disgraceful en- 
terprise of De la Barre and De Nonville. We will ne^ 
pursue their hietofy in connection with the history of New- 
York. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVh 



NEW-tORK CONTINUED. — RfSE AND PROGRESS OF NEW- YORK, 
* ntOH THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH WAR OF 1690, 
fO THE DEATH OF THE EARL OF BBLOMONT, 1701. 

In our history of New-England, in the first volume, we 
have had occasion to notice the particular influence, the 
wars in Europe produced upon the American colonies, and 
the intrigues the French were in the habit of practising 
amongst the Indians, to engage them in their service, for 
the purpose of ravaging the frontiers, and checking the 
growth and prosperity of the rising colonies. We have 
already witnessed the sufferings of I{(ew-EDgland ; we 
shall now have occasion to witness more particularly 
the influence of these wars upon the Colony of New- 
York. 

When De Nonville, Goveftior of Canada, returned to 
France, he carried out with him the disgrace of his arms 
agaii^st the Five Nations, and the distresses which he had 
brought upon Montr^, by the ravaged of the Five Na- 
tions, to revenge the expeditions of De La Barre and De 
Nonville. » These calamities, added to the loss of that pow- 
erful armada France had fitted out at the same time, to 
reduce the colonies of New- York and New-England to 
her dominion, gave not only relief, but strength and con- 
fidence to the American colonies 5 and defeat, disgrace 
and depression to France. To recover these misfortunes, 
France entered with zeal and spirit into the war with 
England, and at the same time sent out Count Frontenac, 
a man 68 years of age, full of experience, and exactly 
fitted to serve the best interest of the king his master, 
(Ihen Lewis XIV.) De Nonville had taken out with him 
to France, several Indian warriors of the Five Nations, 
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who were iotroduced at court, and taught to admire the 
splendour of that monarch, whose interest it had become 
to persuade them that he was the richest and most pow- 
erful monarch in the world. Full of the ideas of the 
riches, splendour, and power of the grand monarchy these 
warriors returned to Canada with the new governor, and 
were dispatched bj him into their own country, to blaze 
abroad the mighty wonders they had seen, and assemble 
a grand council to make peace with the French. Count 
Frontenac had great confidence in this measure, and the 
Indians were true to their missipn. A grand council 
was assembled at Onondaga, on the 22d day of January, 
1690, consisting of eighty sachems, and the chief of the 
Onondagas opened the council with a speech that breathed 
nothing but the strongest disposition for peace with the 
French : this disposition, supported by the influence of a 
French Jesuit, gave such alarm to the English, that it be- 
came necessary to exert all their influence with their 
friends, amongst the Five Nations, to defeat the treaty. 
To give new force to the French influence in this council, 
Count Frontenac attempted to recover the disgrace that 
De Nonviile had brought upon Caii&da, by giving some 
eclat to his arms, as well as to depress the English in- 
terest. To eflect these objects he let loose the savages 
of Canada upon the defenceless frontiers of New-Eng- 
land, as has been noticed, and at the same time com- 
menced an attack with another force of French and In- 
dians upon Albany, and the northern parts of the Colony 
of New- York. This, like the grand armada, was a bold 
and extensive plan, and promised great success. The 
expedition against New-York, consisted of about 200 
French, and a party of Caghnuaga Indians, who being 
proselytes from the Mohawks, were well acquainted with 
the country. Albany was the object of this expediton ; 
but the Indians turned aside and suprised Schenectady, 
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in the depth of winter, after a march of 22 days, in 
which they suffered every possible distress ; they entered 
this village at dead of night, when the unsuspecting in- 
habitants, in the midst of security, were buried in sleep. 
In this dark scene of repose, the slumbering inhabitants 
awoke amidst the flames of their dwellings, and the shrieks 
of death ; old men and maidens, young men and babes, all 
lay mingled in one confused mass, weltering in blood, and 
gai$ping in death ; no age, sex, nor condition could stay the 
ruthless knife, or avert the impending hatchet ; even the 
unborn infant was hurried into life by the knife of the 
murderous savage, to perish a victim to the flames. The 
flames of their dwellings, the yells of the savage, the 
shrieks and groans of the dying, all added to the awful 
i^olemnity of the horrors of a dark, dreary winter's night, 
exhibited a scene too awful for language to express, or 
imagination to conceive of. Glutted with revenge for 
the ravages which Montreal had suffered, the savages 
plundered the village until noon of the following day, 
when after a general slaughter of all such horses and cat- 
tle as they could not remove, they hastened with their 
booty to return to Canada. This massacre, distressing' 
as it was, served no other purpose than that of revenge ; 
the Five Nations continued faithful to the English, and 
the Mohawks joined in the expedition from Albany to pur- 
sue and harass the enemy, as well as to recover the cap- 
tives and the spoil. In this enterprise, several prisoners 
were recovered, many of the fugitive murderers were 
either killed or taken, and some spoil was retaken. 
The Vive Nations sent a deputation of several of their 
sachems down to Albany, to offer the citizens their friend- 
ly condolence, and to press them not to abandon the 
country, but to defend the settlement. The following ex- 
tract from the speech of the head sachem, upon the occar 
sion, will express the feelings of the Five Nations. 
Vol. II. 2.8 
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" JEfretbren, we do not think that what the French have 
done can be called a victory ; it is only a further proof of 
their cruel deceit. The governor of Canad» sent to 
Onondaga, and talks to us of peace with our whole house ; 
but war was in his heart, as you now see, by woful cxperi- 
)eiK«. He did the same formerly at Cadaracqui. and in 
the Senecas' country. This is the third time he has acted 
so deceitfiitly. He has broken open your house at both 
tsnds ; formerly in the Senecas' country, and now here; 
We hope however to be revenged of them." 

^ They were fkithful to their assurances ; fhey returned 
home and reported their message, and the Five Nations 
expressed their indignation ; first by the contempt they 
ihewed to the French messengers, then in their country ; 
fiext by delivering them up to the English sLt Albany. 
They next opened a predatory war upon the borders of 
the French, and cut off a party who had advanced about 
.120 miles above Montreal, on their way to Michilimakinak, 
to defeat a treaty then concluding between the Utawa- 
was, Quatoghies, and the Five Nations. One of the pris^ 

* oners taken from the Five Nations in this action, was 
dehvered to the Utawawas, who ate him.* This kindlcfd 
the torch of war into a flame. The confederates directed 
their- path down to Montreal, and ravaged the country 
with fire and sword ; killed, burnt, and destroyed all in 
their route, and returned glutted with revenge. 

This year was rendered memorable by the failure of the 
expedition against Quebec, under Sir William Phips, as. 
has been noticed under New-England, 1690. 

In the midst of these scenes. Colonel Henry Sloughter 

. was appiHoted to succeed Leisler in the government of 
Hkk coiony, and in March, 1691, he arrived at New*York> 

Satth'8 New York— Page 75. * 
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^Bd puUMied hk c^Bimission ; but Leisler wbo had the 
icdrnmaad of the fort, heM it in bar of the new govern* 
or's power, and held in confinement, at the same time, 
Bayar^ and Nichols, whom he aUo Tefa^ed to deliver up 
to the governor. Governor Sioughter joined the enemies 
of L^eisler, and summoned the* fort again. Leigler sent 
out Milboum and Delanoy to treat. Governor Sloughter 
seized and imprisoned them, upon which Leisler abandon'* 
ed the fort and fled. Bayard and Nichols were released^ 
Leisler and his son were apprehended, tried, condemned, 
and executed for high-treason, and many of their partizans 
ied into the neighbouring colonies, all which called forth 
an act of indemnity to settle the peace of the colony. 

Governor SJoughter as soon as he found himself seated 
in the chair, proceeded to call an assembly, by his writs 
bearing date March 30th, 1691. On the 9th of April, the 
fissembly was convened, and elected James Graham for 
their speaker. It is worthy of notice that in the quality 
cation of the members before the choice of speaker, all 
tfie members from Queen^s county were rejected and 
dismissed, because as Quakers they would not take the 
pattis directed in the governor's, commission. This was ' 
the second assembly that had been held in th^ province ; 
(the first having been held in 1683 ;) they entered upon a 
general discussion of Leisler's measures, and by their re^ 
solves condemned his whole administration ; and approved 
the proceedings of the goveitior against him as a rebel; 
an which opened the way for the assenably to approach 
the chiar with the following address. 

^^ May it phase your Excellency ^--' *» , 

" We their majesties' most dutiful and loyal subject^ 

convened by their majesties' most gracious favour, in Gren- 

eral Assembly, in this province, do, in aH most humble 

manner heartily congratulate your Excellency, that as in 
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our bearU we do abhor, and det^ all the reU^ttiws, 
arbitrary, and illegal proceedings of the late usurpers, of 
their majesties^ authority, over this province ; so we do from 
the bottom of our hearts, and with all integrity, acknowl- 
edge and declare, that there are none that can oe ou^ 
have right to rule and govern their majesties' subject here, 
but by their majesties? authority, which is now placed in 
your Excellency ; and therefore we do solemnly declare 
that we will, with our lives and fortunes support and main- 
tain the administration of your Excelleticy's goveruTnent, 
under theirmajesties, and against all tiieir majesties' ene- 
mies whatsoever ; and this we humbly pray your ExCellon- 
cy to accept as the sincere acknowledgment of all their 
majesties' good subjects within this their majesties' prov- 
ince ; praying for their majesties' k)ng and prosperous rei^ 
over us ; and that your Excellency may long live and rule, 
^s according to their majesties' most excellent constitution 
of governing their subjects by a General Assembly." . 

The next step of this assembly was to pass the follow- 
ing unanimous resolve : 

" That all laws consented to by the General Assembly^ 
under James, Duke of York, and the liberties and privileg- 
estherein contained, granted to the people, and declaimed 
to be their rights; not being served, nor ratified and ap- 
proved by his royal highness, nor the late king, are null and 
void, and of none effect; and also the several ordinances* 
made by the late governors and councils, being contrary 
to the constitution* of England, and the practice of their 
majesties, in their majesties' other plantations in America^ 
are likewise null and void, and of no effect nor force within 
this province." 

The monies voted by this assembly were made payable 
to the receiver general, and subject to the governor's or- 
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fler, YM^h placed tlli^ parse is t^iiamdi of the goveri^jct 
and not poly rendered him iodepen.dent of thepeop),e .; but 
laid the fouudajtion for after collisions, which will be notjc- 
ed in their place. They next dissolved the old court of 
assizes, and. establish^ new courts of justice* This aqt 
has been also que^tion^d, as will be shewn in its plac^* 
.They, next erected asupreme court of justice, and appoint- 
ed a chief justice, with four assistant justices, and an at- 
toraey-genecaL Joseph Dudley, Esq. the chief justice, 
was allowed a salary of 150/. per annum, and the first as- 
mstant judges had 100/. all payable from the public treasu- 
ry : the oilier three, witiii the attorney-general, were al- 
lowed no compensation* 

A question was discussed before this assembly, '' wheth- 
er tbe people have a right to be represented in assembly, 
. or whether it be a privilege enjoyed through the grace of 
the crown.'' The sense of the house was taken upon this 
question, and an act passed in favour of the former opio^- 
ion ; but this act was repealed by King William, in the 
year 1697. 

In the year 1692, a son of the late Col. Leisler carried 
home a complaint to King William, against Gov. Slough- 
ter, for the unjust execution of his father .and brother-in- 
law ; ttris was referred to the lords of trade, who after a 
. full examinattott of the subject, reported that the sentence 
and execution were just, and according to law ; but their 
^ordsUps at tfa^ same time interceded for the restoration 
of their estates to their faaiilies, which the king granted. 

Gov. Sloughter about this time repaired to Albany, 
where he had an interview with the chiefs of four of the 
Five Nations, (the Mohjlwks being about to make peace 
with fee governor of Canada,) who renewed their foiaier 
league with the English ; and Gov. Sloughter returned 
again to New-York, where he died on the 23d of July, 
t691 . The government devolved tipon the councils and 
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tliejr appointed RidwrdJii^ikby theijp president^- wlio wa# 
ftwona into oftce the ^tb of July, 169B. This appomt^ 
meat was approved by Joseph Dudley, tiien in the coleiqr 
of Massachusetts, although it helonge^ to him of right. 

Dusii^ this state of thii^, Major Schqyler assemhled ^ 
garty of Mohawks, .and passing down Lake Champlatii,. 
commenced an attack upon the French setUements io 
Canada, where he gained a stgnal victory over De CalUeres^ 
governor of Montreal ; killed and took aboUt ^00 of ther 
FrenchrS^d retormed in triumph. This successful enter- 
prize inspired the Mohawks widi new confidence in ii^d* 
Einglish 5 broke op their views of treating with the French, 
and by being kept in active service, attached them firmly 
to the English interest. To counteract the Eng^idi con* 
nection with ihe Five Nations, the governor of Caimda' 
sought and cultivated the friendship of the* Utawawas,. by^ 
a friendly trade, by protecting their traders with aiiacmeft 
force, and by large presents, both to them and the west-^ • 
em Indians, and also delivering up to them two captives 
taken from the Five Nations, which they burnt. This act 
of the governor of Canada, inflamed the resentment (^ the 
Five Nations to revenge the murder of (heir brethrelK 
They continued to ravage, the frontiers of Canada, untii 
Beaucour, at the head of about three hundred men, ei^red • 
their country in ihe heart of winter, and threatened to kij^- 
waste their villages, and cut off their communieati«n with 
the western Indians ; but the sachem Bkck^Kettie, at the 
head of the confederates, maintained such a firm resist- 
ance, that Beaucour. and bis party were cutoff fr6m.dieiri 
communica;tion with Ihe western Indians, . and harassed, 
and destroyed so iar, that the governor of Canada ordered 
one of his prisoners to be burnt alive, to revenge on faM- 
nation the loss of his army*"^ 

-_ t 

♦ This torture was tlie mo^t barbarous of any that has yet appeai*ed io 
the anaals of Indian warfare. They broiled his feet, thrust bis fingers ii^ 
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-' Capt. Ifigolsby (then pre'sident of the council) met the 
Five Nations in council at Albany the next June, and re* 
ceived from them the following expression of friendship, bj 
one of their chiefs :?— " Brother Corlear, we are all sub- 
jects of one great king and queen, we have but one hearty 
one interest, and are all engaged in the same war.^^ But 
the same Indians reflected on the inactivity of the English, 
assuring them that their united efforts might easily drive 
ttie French out of Canada. 

Cki4he 20th of August following, Gov. Fletcher arrived, 
^nd the next day he published his commission, and enter- 
ed upon the duties of his office. Gov. Fletcher brought 
out an acceptable present to the colony, of arms and mili- 
tary stores, and amunition, &c. This called forth an ad- 
dress of thanks to his majesty from the colony, and a re- 
quest at the same 'time that his majesty would graciously 
take into consideration the great expense they necessarily 
incurred in defending their frontiers, together with the 
smaUness of their numbers, as well as of thfeir rlesources, 
and order the neighbouring colonies to join their aid. (The 
colony then were about three thousand in number.) 

Major Schuyler of Albany had at this time, by his great 
abilities, as well as active zeal in defence of his country, 
acquired such an influence over the Five Nations, as not 
only secured their friendship, but rendered them entirely 
subservient to lus will. Quider, (as they called him,) was 
the director of alt their movements, an# thus became very 
usi&ful to Gov. Ftetcher, who was himself a military man. 
To avail himself of the talents of such a man, the govern* 
or raised him to the council board, and 1hu£f acquired a 
knowledge of Indian affairs, both useful to himself and the 
pirervince. 

^ to red hot pipes, cut his joints, and twbted his sinews with bars of iron. 
After this his scalp wat^ ripped off, artd they poured red hot sand upon the 
wound. In the midst of all this torture, he sung his military achievementl, 
vHhout lAterraptioD, and thus tiiumphed over his eosmies in hip death. 
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When the Count De Frontenac found himself foiled ia 
all his attempts to win over the Five Nations to the inter- 
est of France, he resolved to compel them to comply with 
his measures ; accordingly he collected an army of six or 
seven hundred men, French and Indians, and furnished this 
army for a winter's campaign. On the 15th of January^ 
1693, the army commenced their march for the country of 
the confederates, in the severity of winter, through a path- 
less desert, amidst frost and snow, and on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary this army passed the village of Schenectady ; and 
they took five men, with several women and children, the 
same ni^t, at the first Mohawk's castle. They surprised 
the second castle with the same ease, ahd advanced in 
haste to seize the third, where the Indians were engaged in 
a war dance, to prepare for an excursion the next day : 
here a conflict ensued in which about thirty French were 
slain ; but about three hundred of the confederates were 
captured and carried into Canada. 

Enraged with the citizens of Schenectady, for not giv- 
ing them warning of the approach of the enemy, they 
threatened them with vengeance ; but Major Schuyler soon 
appeared from Albany, at the head of his volunteers, and 
the confederates joined in the pursuit. Major Schuyler 
next sent an express to Capt. Ingolsby, the commandant at 
Albany, for a recruit of men and provisions; on the 17fli 
they overtook the French, and commenced their attacks 
Upon their rear. In this critical moment of famine, (for 
the troops had been without provisions for several days,) 
Capt. Syms arrived with both men and provisiolis, on the 
19tb ; but the French, under cover of a severe snow-storfn; 
had stolen a march ; Major Schuyler pursued, and aft^r 
loosing about fifty captives, eighty men killed, and thirty 
or forty wounded, the French returned into Canada in 
great distress, both from their losses, as well as the severi* 
ties of cold and famine. Such was their distress, that they 
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eat up their own shoes and went barefooted in the midst 
of frost and snow, before they arrived in Canada. The 

'j&ews of this invasion was announced to Gov. Fletcher in 
^ew-^York, on the 12th of February. He ennbarked in- 
stantly for Albany, where he arrived the 1 7th, and th© 
same^day repaired to Schenectady, where by his presence 
and his rapid movement, he supported the confederates, 
who rewarded him with the appellation of Cayengoarigo, 
or the grieat swift arrow. 

AH things being tranquil^ the governor returned to New- 
York, and in March met his assembly, who cheerfully voted 
to raise 6000/. to support a corps of three hundred men 
for the defence of the frontiers. 

* Reli^on was a subject, as has been noticed, that had not 
0uich interested the province of New* York ; but the go- 
IFetoor at a former session of the assembly having recom- 
mended that they should make provision for the support of 
a regular ministry, to which they had not attended, now 
reminded them at this session, of the importance of the 
measure, as well as of their neglect. The governor was a 
$rm churchman ; but the Dutch, who composed the major 
part of the people, were Calvinists, upon the plan of the 
CJhurch of Holland, and of course opposed to the govem- 
er^s ptan. Thus divided, nothing was done, when the go- 
vernor by the following address at the close of the session, 
gave liiem this reprimand. 

" Gentlemen — The -first thing that I did recommend to 
jou at our last meeting, was to provide for a ministry, and 
Mttangts done abaut it. There are none of you but what 
ase b^ with the privileges of Englishmen, and Magna 
Cbarta, which is your right ; and the same law doth pro* 
vide for the religion of the Church of England, against 
sabbath breaking, and all other profanity. But as you 
have not made it last, and have postponed it this session, t 

Vol. IL .29 
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hope you will begin it the next meeting, and do somewhat 
toward it cfiectually." 

Tidings from Canada now induced the Oneidas tasue 
for peace with the French, which called the attention of 
the governor, who met the Five Nations agreeable to ap- 
pointment, at Albany, July, lft93^ thereby his rich pre- 
sents, which had been sent out by tiie king for this occa- 
sion, he diverted the Oneidas. fiwn thiir pwrpoae, and 
renewed the former treaty of amity with the Five Nations* 
This conference was closed by the following address from 
one of the confederate chiefs* 

« Brother Cayenguarigo — We roll and wallow in joy, by 
reason of the great favour your good King and Queen have 
done us, in sending us arms and ammunition at fi tim^ 
when we are in so much need of them* and because theve 
is such a union among the brethren." &c. 

- The treaty with the French was eJflfeited at Onondaga, 
through the instrumentahty of the French missionaiy, 
Millet ; this address, and the governor's exertions notwith- 
standing* 

In September, Gov. Fletcher met hi's assembly again in 

New- York, and James Graham was again chosen Speaker^ 

1 693. The, governor in his speech at the opening of tbm 

\ assembly again urged %e importaoce of religion, as may be 

seen by the following extract. 

" 1 recommended to the former assembly, the setthng 
of an able ministry, that the worship of God may be ob- 
served among us ; for I find that g^eat and first duty very 
mm^ neglected. Let us not forget that there is a. God 
who made us, and who wjll protect us if we serve hixn* 
This has ever been the first thing that 1 have rec(^aroend- 
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€d ; yet the last in your coasiderttion. I hope you are 
all seusible of the great necessity and duty that lies ujpon 
you to do this, as you expect his* blessing upon your la- 
bours*" 

* The house could no longer resist the pressing zeal of 
the governor, but niet his wishes by appointing a commit- 
tee of eighty to settled plan of making provision for a re- 
gular ministry throughout the colony, September 12th ; 
they made a report the next day, in the morning ^ but it 
was discussed^and recommitted from time to time, until the 
1 5th, when it was accepted under a limitation to the several 
parishes of four counties only ; and a bill brought in ac- 
cordingly : this bill after much debate, was passed on the 
19th, and sent up to the governor and council foY concur- 
rence ; but the governor returned it with an amendment, 
^hich vested him with Episcopal powers of inducting every 
incumbent under these terms, '^ and presented to the 
governor to be approved and collated." 

The house resisted this infringement upon their rights, 
and returned the bill, praying ^* that it may pass without the 
amendment, having, in the drawing of the bill, a due regard 
to the pious intent of settling a ministry for the benefit of 
the people." 

' The governor in his wrath summoned the house before 
him, and prorogued the assembly by the following address. 

" Gentlemen, 

" There is also a bill in this city for settling a ministry, 
and in some other countries of the government. In that 
very thing you have shewn a great deal of stiffness. You 
take upon you as if you were dictators ; I sent down to you 
an amendment of three or four words in that bill, wjuch, 
though immaterial, yet was positively denied. I must tell 
you, it seems very unmanfterly. There never was an 
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amendment desred yet by the council board, but wltat was 
rejected* It is the sign of a stubborn ill temper, and thif 
you have also rejected. 

^^ But, gentlemen, 1 must idke leave to tell you, tbat if 
you seem to understand by these words, that none can senr^e . 
without your collation or establidiment, you are far mi^^^ 
taken* For 1 have the power of collating or sus^ndiug 
any minister, in my government, by their majesties' letters 
patent ; and whilst I stay in the government, 1 will take 
care tbat neither heresy, sedition, schisno, or rebellion, be ' 
preached among you, nor vice and profanity encouraged* 
It is my endeavour, to lead a virtuous and pious life 
amongst you, and to give a good example : J wish you alL* 
to do the sam<^. You ought to consider, that you have but 
a third shat^ in the legislative power of the govermpeBt;- 
and ought not to take all upon you, nor be so pecemptory* 
Y'ou ought to let the cpuncil have a share. They are in- 
the nature of the House of Lojrds, or Upper House ; but 
you seem to take the whole power in your hands, and set 
up for every thing. You have set a long time to little pur- 
pose, and have been a great charge to the country. Ten 
shillings a day is a large allowance, and you punctually 
exact it. Y^ou have been always forward enough to pull 
down the fees of other ministers in the government. Why 
did you not think it expedient to correct your own,, to a 
more moderate allowance ? 

. ^^ Gentlemen, I shall say no more at present, biiit that you 
do withdraw to your private affairs in the country. I do 
prorogue you to the 10th day of January next, and you 
ate hereby prorogued to the 10th day of January- next 
ensuing." 

This speech needs no^ comment ; the imperious temper 
of this man overthrew the temple of religion the assembly 
had erected, because it was not permitted for him to con- 
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vert it iiito an engi&e of power ; bat if ^we tBke a retro- 
sp^^ctive view of the proceedings of former assemUies, it 
will appear that they had been liberal to the goi^mor 
both as to mofiey and power, and that these religioas 
rights were the first supposed encroachment upon his high 
prerogative. The treasury itself had been placed undek* 
the con4at>ul of bis check, and every servant of the gov* 
ernmettt was thus placed at the mercy of his m//, and 
sometimes of his caprite. Before the time arrived for 
ihe session of this assembly io January, the governor 
dissolved tbem, and in March 1694, be convened a new 
assembly^ Mr» Graham was not chosen from the city as 
U8«al, and Coh Pierson was chosen speaker. 

Here . opens the second volume of Massachusetts ; the? 
^vernor set up his prerogative, and the house their priv* 
tl^;6, and the governor prorogued them to September, 
w^n they were- again convened ; but they were the same 
iB^a, feeUfig the same riglrts, and determined tot exercise 
them. The house resumed the subject of the state of the 
public accounts, and entered their formal dissatisfaction of ' 
the accounts of the receiver-general. At this time a body 
of regulars arrived from England, and the governor de- 
manded additional pay, not only for these troops, but for 
the new levies for the defence of the frontiers ; this fanned, 
the fire, the house voted supplies for 100 men upon the 
firontiers, and the governor prorogued them to the spring 
of 16^. Distance of time wrought no change in the 
feelings of the parties, both had taken their ground, and 
both were firm. At this spring session of 1695, the house 
ashed leave of the governor to print their minutes, or 
journal. The house also declared, " that the vestry men 
and church wardens have a right to call a dis^entinig Pro- 
testant minister, and that he is to be paid and maintained 
as the act directs." 
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TtMi& tbe parties slood^ wd the goveni^x dJwn^aA^tbe 
aseemblj. 

The oDOipkints of the volunteers who hadr served on 
the frontier, on account of the arrearages of their pay, led^ 
Ae house to call tiie receiver-general^ accoufts in;^os- 
tion, as well as to vote money with the more cauttoiiy. 
notwithstandii^ the repeated caHs of the governor. 

Whilst the parties were thus contending, a new scene 
<^pened upon the frontier* Count Frontenac, iadignaot 
at the refusal of the Fiv^ Nations to ratifj the peace, 
determined to take vengeance on the M<^owka, as heing 
the princpal a^essors ; but changing his plan he sent a 
party of three hundred men into the forest of the west, 
to surprise the hunters of the Five Nations, at, and about 
flie Isthmus of Niagara* The enterprise succeeded so 
fer as to surprise and capture several hunters, who were 
carried down to Montreal, and there burnt. Enraged at 
this perfidy, the Five Nations to<A revenge l^ burning 
sundry prisoners of the Dewagunga tribe* 

The new Indian war spread a general alarm throughout 
^ colony, and roused up the assembly to a sense of their 
danger ; this led them to augment tile number of their 
detachments, and the amount of their supplies* 

The governor called another assembly in June ; James 
Graham was chosen speaker ; and all their former aniilios- 
ities were now lost in a sense of the public danger* Count 
Frontenac at this time commenced the repairs of the old 
fort at Cadaracqui, and the governor announced tbe fact, 
together with the king's orders; that the several colonies 
should furnish their several quotas of men for the g^ieml 
defence, and in the following ratio — viz. 

Pennsylvania, 80— rRhode-Island, &c. 48— Massachu- 
setts, 350 — Connecticut, liO — Maryland, 160— New*. 
YoA, 200— Virginia, 240. 
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Tbe astt^Wjr trotecLte raise the awi of >IOMl^^ tll^ one 
half to be presented to the governor, and the> other to, be 
hy b^ -applied to the payment of tibe £ngli^ c^Ssera and 
goldiers, expressing tb^r wish at tbs same ;ttine, that the 
colony might be exempted horn racing any additional 
troops at tl:^ tin^. The governor tbaidced the house lor 
their favourable di^osition ; but alleged t^t it wftt, n^ 
€0O6istent with his bocior to cony^ly witfaj^it. 

The . governor, to contiaue the harmony of <he session, 
recommended that they sh<^iild appoint a comiuittee to ex- 
aimne the pubUc accounts, in the recess pf the asseiQjtilj[, 
^nd. report at the next sjs^sion. 

Things being thus amicably arranged, the governor 
went up to Albapy.in September, where he met a depu* 
tation;of the chie& of the Five Nations, and destributed 
Itberaily the presents sent out by the king, blaming th^m 
at the same time, for tamely suffering the French to re- 
build their fort at Cordaraqui« 

At this critical moment the Dionandi^s, a fierce and 
warlilfie tribe, who dwelt near to Misilimakioak, atrnde 
Avertures ^f peace to the Five Nations. This peaee^ the 
French governor used all his effi>rts to prevent,* because 
his alliance with this tribe had hitherto prevented the Five 
liations, from bringing all their force against Canada* 

When Uie governor of Canada found that he could not 
prevent the treaty, he commenced hostiUties against the 
Dtonandides, and to revenge upon them, as well as to qui 
oiSfxall further intercourse with their tribe, he. ordered one 
of their prisoners at Montreal, to be executed in the fdlow- 
ing manner. 

" The prisoner .being made £ist to a stake, so as to have 
room to move round it, a Frenchman began the horrid 
tragedy, hy broiling the prisoners legs, from his toes to his 
kneeS; with the red-hot barrel of a gun. His example waa 
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feUow^dt-bj^fUtawawa, who desirous of exceUi^ tkie 
Frenchmaa, split a furrow with his knife from the sboukter 
of the prisoaer to his knee, and filled it with gunpow* 
4er) and then set fire to it. This gave him exquiote 
paiOf and raised excessitve lau^ter in bis tormentors. 
When they found bis throat so much parched, that ha was 
no l9i>ger able to gratify their ears with his howling, tbej 
gave him water to drink, to enable him to continue their 
pleasure longer* But at last his str^gtb failed, and ^a Uta- 
wawa, fleecing off his scalp, threw burning embers on bis 
'b^ 'r thea ihey untied him, and bid him run for bis life ^ 
he began to run, tumbling.like a drunken man. Thej 
shut up the way towards the east and made him run to* 
wards the. west ; the country as they think of departed 
miserable souls. He had strength left still to throw stones 
at bi& tormentors, which provoked them to end bis miser* 
able life, by knocking him on the head. After this each 
one cutoff a slice from his body, to conclude the tragedy 
by a feast.'' 

These scenes are too horrid to relate, did not their ra^ 
lative connection with the rise and pro^ss of thepe Amer- 
iean colonies render such facts absolutely necessary to be 
known, that the character of the parties, as well as eventii 
may be correctly understood. 

Governor Fletcher used all his efforts to carry intq 
efiect the orders of the crown, respecting the several quo« 
tasof the colonies ; but all to no effect ; the colonies re* 
sistedj^the measures as dangerous, and impolitic, to.place 
so mucb power in the hands of the governor of JNew^ 
York, 

Count Frontenac, having finished the fort at Cadaraqui,, 
convened at Montreal, ail the disposable forces of Can- 
ada, consisting of regulars, militia and Indians of the fol. 
loping jpations, viz, Owenagungas, Qoatogbies of Lore ttOy 
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Adiron Ja^li^ or Algobqfifais, Sokakies, Mipicintraies, the 
proselyted praying Indians of the Five' Nations, and a 
few UtiSiWAWas. With this force he commertced the ope- 
mtioiis of a campaign against the Five Nations, well 
sapptied with cannon, maskets, military stores, provis* 
ioos, &€. together with portable boats and canoes, to 
transport soch an army. The Coant Franteuac left La 
C^ine to protect the Island of Montreal, and took up his 
march in the following order, viz. — The Chevalier deCal- 
Kered led the van at the head of two battalions of regu- 
lars, with two small field pieces, mortars, grenadoes, and 
amndunition, with a party of Indians in advance. Next fol- 
lowed the provisions, baggage, &c. then the main body, 
with theconnt^s household, volunteers, militia, in four bat- 
talions, with the engineer, commanded by de Ramezai 
governor of Trors Rivieres, and Monsieur Vaudrueil at tfie 
head of two battalions, brought up the rear. The whole 
was preceded by the Indian scouts, to discover the enemy ; 
beat up their ambuscade, and clear the way for the army* ^ 
In twelve days the army arrived at Cadaraqui, (180 
miles,) and crossed over to Oswego, and from thence di- > 
ffected their march to the country of the Five Nations. 
The Onondagas, apprised of the approach of this formida- 
ble enemy, and of the bombs destined to reduce their cas- 
tle, sent off their wives and children, set fire to their village, 
abandoned their castle, and withdrew into the woods. 
Count Frontenac, at the head of his victorious forces, en- 
tered this deserted village in the rear of his artillery, 
seated in a portable great thitir. The village first fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, without one man, woman or 
child ; next the castle submitted to the victorious chief, 
defended by one solitary Indian, about one hundred years 
old, wha voluntarily gave himself rp to torture, that he 
might exult and triumph over his enemies in the sonjgs of 
his death ; this he accomplished in the most triumphant 
Vol, 11. 30 
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manner. Tbis death was the only soiitaiy death of sll th« 
Onondaga tribe; and no conquest would have graced thief 
train of this mighty conqueror, had not thirty-five OneldM 
fallen into his hands, in bravely attempting to defend their 
castle* When this hero had become satisfied with beating 
the air, he took up his retreat to return into Canada ; the 
confederates rallied from their retreat, and hovered alxrat 
his rear ; cat off small parties, destroyed bis boats, and 
carried their depredations into the neighbourhood of Mon- 
treal with such success, that the country became greatly 
distressed.; this, added to the supplies of provisions drawn 
out to support such an army, spread a general £&mine 
throughout Canada, and distressed the whole country. 
The governor, to revenge these depredations, sent oat 
scalping parties to distress the frontiers of the colonies, 
who infested the country about Albany, until the peace of 
Ryswic closed this horrid scene, 1697. 

Upon the peace of Ryswick, Richard, Earl of Bellomont^ 
SHCceeded Gov. Fletcher in the administration, and arriv- 
ed at New- York, April 2, 1 698. The character of this ex- 
cellent man, as well as of his administration, have been 
fully noticed in New-England ; during his administration in 
Massachusetts^, the dignity as well as integrity with which 
he filled the chair, and the firmness with which he suppress- 
ed the piracies of that day, in the American seas. 

Lord Beliomont published his commission to the coun- 
cil immediately upon- his arrival, and united his kinsmari| 
John Nansan, in the government as deputy governor, whom 
he had brought out from England for this purpose. Lord 
Beliomont dispatched Capt, John Schuyler, and Dellius 
the Dutch mifjister, into Canada, to announce the peace, 
and negociate an exchange of prisoners, and then laid be- 
fore the council his commission against th^ pirates. He 
next laid before the council an affidavit, delivered him by 
Secretary Vernon, and the East-India Company, alleging 
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^^ ihnt Fletclmr had permitted th^ pirates to land Iheir 
spqiis in U)is ^province, and that Nicoil had bargained for 
their prot^tions, and received eight hundred dollara in 
specie/' NiooU acknowledged the receipt of the money, 
bpt plead an act of the legislature, allowing prtrateers to 
enter upon giving security. This act of assembly was de- 
nied by the counsel for the king ; and the council advised 
the governor to send out Fletcher to England for his trial, 
and. to- try i^icoU here ; but neither of these were accom- 
plished, although it could have been,proved tli^t the pirates 
were frequently in the sound, and supplied with provisions 
fram Long-Island. These facts have led hundreds of mo- 
ney^diggers, from that time to this, to search such places 
as have been suspected of containing the gold that Kid and 
others buried in the eartb*^ This affidavit opened the field 
for the enemies of Fletcher to attach themselves to the 
^earl, and thus his administration became popular. 

The old friends of Leisler took courage and united with 
the new administration ; but a majority of the council be- 
ing true to Fletcher, was supposed to have prevented the 
earl from seizing him and sending him to England for trial. 
Fletcher had been removed from office by the earl's ap- 
pointment ; but NicoU was yet in the council. The gov- 
ernor thought fit to remove him upon the confessions he 
had made to the charge contained in the affidavit, and 
obliged him to enter into a recognizance of 2000/. to an- 
swer for his conduct in that affair. 

On the 18th of May, the governor opened his first as- 
sembly with the following speech : — 

" Gentlemen, 
"I cannot but observe to you, what a legacy my pre- 
decessor has left me, and what difficulties to struggle with.; 
^a divided people, an empty purse, a few miserable, naked, 

^ * Coimiei)eit«oiD has generally followed aeon after the money-diggers 
luve beea baiy, from time to time. 
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hatf-starved soldiers, not bftif the nuoiber M Kliig^hM«r- 
^ pa J for:, the fortificatioBs, and ev^o tbe.govem^s 
bouse, very much out of > repair, and in a word tbe wliole 
government out of frame* It batb been repreaefited lo 
the government in England, that this province bas^ been va 
noted receptacle of pirates, and the trade of it uiiderno re- 
striction ; but the acts of trade violated by the tiegle^t a^ 
connivance of those, whose duty it was to hate. prevent- 
ed it. 

^' It would be hard, if I that come among you with an 
honest mind, and a resolution to be just to your interest, 
should meet with greater difficulties, in the dischatnge of 
his majesty's service, than those that have gone before me. 
I will take care there shall be no misapplic^ationr (tf the 
public money. I will pocket none of it myself, nor shall 
there be any embezzlement by others ; but exact accounts 
shall be given you, when, and as often, as you shall re- 
quire, 'i 

^•^ You cannot but know, what abuses have been former- 
ly in elections of members to serve in the general assem- 
bly, which tends to the subversion of your liberties. I do 
therefore recommend the making of a law to provide 
against it." 

This address was cordially received by the assembly, 
and as cordially ansv^^ered ; but in all other questions which 
came before tbem, they were so divided, that when upon 
the act to regulate disorderly elections, six members with- 

. drew from the house ; and the governor dissolved the as- 
sembly June I4th, 1698. His ejficellency §pon after dis- 
missed Pinhorne from the council, and Brook from the <^- 
fice of receiver-general, as well as judge of the cburt*./ • 
His excellency went up to Albany in July, to regulate 

^ the exchange of prisoners with the goverpdr of Caoada ; 
but this subject involved the questioa viiiether H^^ex- 
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ohatif;^ should be made at Albany or * Mbntrea); and both 
parties were firm in their demands; both parties tbreat- 
efned iibbtiHti«s* in case oC non-compliance ; but Count 
\Frcwitenac finally proposed to refer the dispute to the coqa- 
missioners, to be appointed according to the treaty of 
Ryswic; this the earl rejected, and urged his demands ihki 
tbe French prisoners should be dehvered up at Albany. 

In the heat of this controversy, Count Frontenac died, 
and Monsieurr De CaHieres negociated an exchange with 
the confederates at Onondaga, without the knowledge 
or consent of the earl, and thus the aSair ended. The 
Jesuit Bruyas, who negociated this exchange at Onandaga, 
offered to reside there as their priest ; but they rejected 
both his offer and hift belt, saying Corlear had sent them 
priests. 

This affair being closed, the earl returned to New- York, 
where he made great changes in the council, by displacing 
Bayard, Meinville^ Willet, Townly, and Lawrence ; and 
Col. Depeyster, Robert Livingston, and Samuel Staats, 
were appointed to succeed them. Rob^t Walters was 
also appointed to succeed Frederick Phillipse, resigned. 

On the 21st of March, 1699, his excellency met his new 
assembly, who had chosen James Graham speaker. 

Abraham Governeur, who had married Milbourn's wid- 
ow, was a member of this assembly, and had great influ- 
ence in the house. The following acts were passed dur- 
ing this session, viz : — 

" An act of indemnity for those that were excepted out o6 

'the general pardon of 1 69 1 . • 

^^ An act against pirates, &c. 
" An act for the settlement of Milbourn^s estate. 
'" An act to raise 1500/. as a present to the governor, and 

500/. for the deputy-governor. 
""An act to continue the revenue six years. 
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'' An act to regulate elections, agreeable to tiie statutes of 
8tb of (lenrj VI. chap. vii. and the 7th and 8th of Wil- 
liam 111." 

The assembly next proceeded to take into consideration 
certain large tracts of land, that Fletcher had fraudulently 
conveyed to some of his favourites, at the time he attempt- 
ed to erect a spiritual tyranny in the colony. The first 
were two grants made to Dellius, the Dutcl^ minister ; he 
was commissioner for Indian affairs, and had attempted to 
secure his grants by purchasing the Indian title. One of 
these grants extended twelve miles in breadth, and twenty 
miles in length, upon the east side of the Hudson River, 
lying north of Albany, and near Saratoga. The second in- 
cluded all lands upon each side of the Mohawk River, two 
miles wide, and fifty miles long, &c. Bayard's grants were 
equally extravagant. These grants were not only revoked, 
but Dellius was suspended from his ministry. His lord* 
ship repaired to Boston early in June, to enter upon the 
government of that province, as was noticed under Massa* 
chusetts, where he apprehended the pirate Kid. When 
he had settled the affairs of that government, he returned 
to New- York, where he died, in March, 1701, greatly la- 
mented by the colony. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OP PENNSYLVANIA, CONTINUED. 

In our last chapter, some notice was taken of the suspi- 
cions that rested upon William Penn, in consequence of 
his attachment to the king, and the particular marks of 
favour he received at court. The high prerogative claiins 
of James II. md his well known, if not openly avowed at- 
tachment to Popery, had thrown the nation into such a 
state of ferment as to produce a revolution in favour of 
William and Mary, who ascended the throne, upon the 
flight of James, 1688. 

As soon as William and Mary were firmly seated upon 
the throne of England, by a special convention, and by 
proclamation in due form, February, 1689, they began to 
correct and reform the abuses that had given cause for 
such general uneasiness, as had produced this great revo- 
lution, and to take into custody all the active partisans of 
ICing James, and thus destroy their influence in future. 
Those suspicions that had fallen upon William Penn, and 
given him the name of Papist, Jesuit, &c. were now re^ 
membered, and caused him to be arrested, arrafgned before 
a tribunal of justice, and formally tried ; but, as no posi- 
tive prqof lay against him, he was acquitted, at Easter 
Term. In the year 1690, he was again arrested, and ar- 
/raigned before a court of justice, upon suspicion of holding 
correspondence with King James ; but for want of proof 
he was again acquitted. Trinity Term. The same year he 
was again attacked in a proclamation, as an enemy to the 
Kingdom, and aii adherent to the enemies of the crown, 
and again arraigned before a court of justice, and again 
acquitted. — Michaelmas Term, King^s Bench, Westminstei-j 
1690. 

Thus persecuted at home he proposed to visit once more 
his retreat in the wildern^ess^. and enjoy the society of his 
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friends in Pennsjlvania, as well as carry out *to them a 
great number of planters, r;ith their families and effects, to 
strengthen his rising colony ; but the malice of bie enemies 
blasted even this ; when all his arrangements and prepara* 
tions were made ready for his intended voyage, he was 
again arrested upon the oath of a vile profligate felbw, 
whilst returning from the funeral of the celebrated George 
Fox; who was the founder of the sect called Quakers, Jan- 
uary, 1691. ^ 

William Penn, tired ofsuch vexatious suits, and disdain- 
ing to place himself and his reputation, at the mercy of an 
oattHrom such an abandonad wretch, he relinquished all 
his pleasing preparations, with whioh he was about to 
make fresh improvements in his province ; withurew from 
public notice, and passed two or three years in a state of . 
retirement During this period, sharp contentions arose 
in the province, which his presence would have prevented, 
or healed ; but in bis retirement he could only advise, and 
the contention became warm. The indulgence of the pro- 
prietary had given rise to this contention, by admitting 
three eicecutive uodes into his government, viz. either, 
that of the Council, of Five Comuissioners, or a Deputy- 
Governor, 

The province and the lower counties became divided in 
sentiment, upon the different modes of executive adminis.- 
tra^tion ; in the midst of Ihis heat, the^ members of the 
couiicil fcr the lower counties withdrew, and thus caused a 
division in the government. This division caused the 
province to decide on the mode of deputy-governor, for 
their execulive, and proceeded to elect Thomas Lloyd, 
who (though with reluctance) accepted* the appointment, 
and the proprietary,, (though with great grief at this un- 
happy division,) commisisioned him accordingly,, and the 
secretary, William Markham, was chosen as executive by 
the lower counties, and thus the colony was arrayed against 
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. itself. The proprietarj, alarmed for the fate of his colony, 
wrote them by way of advice, joined with kind and tender 
reproof, and warned them to heal their divisions as soon 
as possible. 

In the midst of this political strife, a religious feud sprang 
up amongst the Quakers, occasioned by a hot-headed zealot, 
who was full of religion, without either wisdom, prudence, 
or discretion ; and aiming to become (like many others at 
the present <J|iy) imperious, and noisy, by becoming 
righteous overmuch, and by crying up their own selves, at 
the expence of their neighbours ; this added to the political 
discord, caused the king to remove the proprietary from 
his government, and send Gov. f'letcher, of New- York, to 
preside over the colony, Oct. 21, 1692. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this commission. Governor Fletcher wrote imme- 
diately to Lieut. Gov. Lloyd, in which he gave him notice 
of his appointment) and requested him to convene the 
council to be in readiness to meet him on the 29th of inst. 
April, 1693. Gov. Lloyd complied, and Gov. Fletcher 
met the council accordingly. Soon after this. Governor 
Fletcher proceeded to call an assembly ; but the mode 
became a question between him and the council, which ' 
occasioned a long and spirited address from the council to 
the governor ; the assembly met on the 16th of May, and 
presented their speaker to the governor, who was accept- 
ed, and the oaths or affirmations, by subscriptions, were 
passed in the usual forms, and they proceeded to business. 
Thus the enemies of William Penn, like the enemies of 
Columbus, never rested quiet, until they had hunted him 
into retirement, to avoid their malice, and then deprived 
him of that government which he had created and nursed 
up to a state of manhood ; and to effect this, they even ren- 
dered it necessary for him to flee for his life. How black 
is the heart of an mvious^ maliciotis man ? and how despe- 

VoL. II. 31 
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rately wicked were the hearts of those men who persecut- 
ed a Columbus and a William Penn ? 

At the opening of the assembly, the governor communi- 
cated a letter from Queen Ann, in which the queen re- 
marked that it was reasonable for the other colonies to 
contribute towards the support of the military post at Al- 
bany, in as much as they were benefited by this frontier 
fortress. The assembly made it their first question to de- 
termine whether they should proceed upon the basis of 
their own charter and laws, or upon the laws of New-York ; 
they accordingly resolved to request the governor by an 
address, that they might be governed by their own laws. 
The governor in his reply to their address, informed them 
that the feuds in their government rendered it highly im- 
proper that he should comply with their request ; •bufT 
assured them at the same time, that he would unite with 
them in promoting the best good of the province, in any 
manner, consistent with the laws of England ; and pressed 
them to diligence, and dispatch in business ; this reply 
called forth a remonstrance from the assembly, in a modest 
dissent from the sentiments contained in the governor's 
reply ;*but concluded by saying, " Nevertheless we own 
thee for our lawful governor, saving to ourselves, and those 
we represent, our, and their just rights, and privileges.^' 
The assembly next proceeded to business, and a general 
disposition to^ harmonise, appeared among the parties ; 
the governor signed all the bills that were passed, in due 
ibrm, and in June he dissolved the assembly ; he appoint- 
ed William Markham, as deputy -governor, and returned to 
New York. 

In 16S4, Gov. Fletcher again visited Philadelphia, and 
called an assembly on the 23d of May, and in bis message 
informed them that the Five ^Nations had been seduced by 
the intrigues of the French, to desert the English interest, 
and were tbeo threatening Albany, and the adjacent coon- 
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try, wiih hostilities ; he at the same time, ui^ed the neces- 
sity, as well as the justice and propriety of the measure, 
that they should afford aid and assistance to New- York, to 
quell this storm, by raising mone^ to furnish presents to the 
Indians, which might draw them back to the interest of the 
English. 

This message was not so far agreeable as to raise the 
money, and William Penn, in his letter soon after, chides 
them sharply, as being the destroyers of their own peace, 
and the best interest of the province, in refusing to furnish 
supphes for the common defence. 

In September, another session of the assembly was held 
at Philadelphia ; several laws of importance were passed, 
and with the cjose of this assembly, closed the administra- 
tion of Gov, Fletcher in Pennsylvania, Sept. 1694. 

At this time died President Lloyd, a useful and valuable 
nr^n in the province ; one who had sustained the first offi- 
ces with dignity and honour to himself, and the best inter- 
est of the colony. No man in the province possessed the 
confidence of the proprietary, to a higher degree, than 
President Lloyd. 

, During this procedure in the province, the friends of 
William, Penn expressed to his majesty their concern, that 
80 good a man as William Penn should suffer so unjustly j"^ 
from the malice of such enemies as had risen up against 
him ; part of whom had, from remorse of conscience, ask- 
ed his pardon for their high offences, and others had fled, 
to escape that justice that awaited their cruel and mali- 
cious offences against him, and besought his majesty that he 
might be openly acquitted, and restored to his government. 
To all which the king repUed, " William Penn is one of 
my old friends, as well as yours ; and he may follow his 
business without further molestation," and authorised them 
to m^e this known to him. Which was done accordingly, 
on, thp ,30th of November following. Amidst all this 
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w^ht of troubles, died Guli^lma-Maria, the wife of WiiUmav 
Penn, which added greatly to the weight of his afflictions. 
The tenderness of his affections are best expressed by 
himself, in his description of her excellent character. 

In August 1694, (previous to the last session of the 
assembly under Governor Fletcher,) William Penn was 
restored^ by letters patent from their Majesties William 
and Mary, to the government of his province ; upon which 
he commissioned William Markham as his lieutenant-gov- 
ernor over his province of Pennsylvania. William Penn 
was not only restored to his government, but to the con- 
fidence of his friends, both in England and America, and 
tb his accustomed usefulness. 

On the 20tb of April 1695, Governor Markham met bis 
council, and on the 10th of September following, he met 
the assembly ; but for some cause he dissolved this as- 
sembly at an early day. On the 26th of October, 1696, the 
govertior again convened his assembly, and requested by 
message, their compliance with the queen's letter; to 
which they replied by way of remonstrance, that they 
were ready to comply, provided they could be restored to 
all the privileges they enjoyed under their former charter, 
before Governor Fletcher's administration. At this time 
Governor Fletcher wrote pressingly for the money pro- 
posed, for the Indians at Albany ; this called forth a com- 
mittee from the council and the house, to unite in a reply 
to the queen's letter. The result of this conference was 
an act to raise money, to the amount of three hundred 
pounds, for the support of government and the relief of 
the Indians. This act was passed so as to embrace a bill 
of settlement, and a money bill at the same time. This 
bill, with sundry others, gave a new stamp to the govern- 
ment, and may be fairly termed the third frame, or form of 
government, in Pennipylvania. 
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In the'ycar 1697, Gorernor Fletcher accounted for the 
expenditure of the 300/, sent the last year, and requested 
a further supply. This request the assembly declin^, as 
exceeding their present ability. 

In 1698, the affairs of the province were generally reg- 
ular, and in 1699, William Penn sailed from England with 
his wife and family for Pennsylvania, where he arrived 
safe on the beginning of December. By his late arrival, 
he very providentially escaped the yellow-fever, which 
had raged in Philadelphia through the autumn, and had 
proved very malignant and mortal. The calamity of this 
awful disease was thus expressed by Thomas Story, a 
noted preacher amongst the Quakers, who was present in 
the time of the fever. ^^ Great was the majesty and hand 
of the Lord, great was the fear that fell upon all flesh ; 
1 saw no lofty look, or airy countenance, nor heard any 
vain jesting, to move men to laughter ; nor witty repartee 
to raise mirth; nor extravagant feasting, to excite the 
lusts and desires of the flesh above measure ; but every 
face gathered paleness, and many hearts were humbled, 
and countenances fallen and sunk, as such that waited 
every moment to be summoned to the bar, and numbered 
to the grave." 

It was known that the proprietary had now come to 
spend his days.with his family, in the midst of his people ; 
and they bid him welcome, with all suitable expressions 
of joy and gratitude. Anxious for the prosperity of his 
colony, the governor called an assembly at an early day, 
to devise means to suppress the ilUcit and piratical trade 
that had infested their borders ; and severe laws were pass- 
ed accordingly. His next concern was to give suitable 
religious instruction to the Indians and negroes ; to effect 
this, he appointed monthly meetings for their instruction, 
and encouraged and assisted in the religious exercises of 
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tiiesg, and ofhers more frequent, and procured 6uch inter- 
preters as would best promote the design. 

The next assembly was convened in Maj, at Philadel* 
phia, which was dissolved in June, and another convened 
at New-Castle in October following, in order to heal the 
differences that had distracted the colonj in his absence* 
The first object was to frame such a body of laws as should 
meet the views of both parties, and then confirm them 
with a new charter; to effect this the proprietary consult- 
ed the private feelings of the more influential, amongst 
the people, and by the weight of bis influence corrected 
such as were wrong, and confirmed and strengthened such 
as were right, until he accomplished his purpose, and thea 
cemented their union by granting them a new charter of 
privileges, in October 1700. In August 1701, the propri- 
etary convened the assembly, to take into consideration 
the kiog^s letter, requesting three hundred and fifty pounds 
to assist the colony of New.-YorJc, in fortifying their fron- 
tiers. The assembly took the letter under consideration, 
and concluded that they were unable at this time to comply 
with his majesties' request. Their answer was returned 
to the governor in a very handsome and respectful address^ 
in which they not only urged their inability; but the 
inexpediency of the measure, as being incompatible with 
the plan, and views upon which the province was settled, 
to promote war. They therefore recommended to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, by the principles of justice, and a 
regular deportment towards the savages, with high expect- 
ations that the effects would become the same in New- 
York as in Penni^ylvania. 

In April J 701, William Penn held a grand treaty at 
Philadelphia, with about forty grand sachems, and others 
of the great tribes, lying upon the waters of the Sus- 
quehannah, Potowmac, &c. The essential articles of this 
treaty were as follows. 
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1. To conflirm and establish forever the ancient peace 
and mutaal harmony. 

2. Never to injure each otheK 

3. To be subject to the laws of the government of the 
colony. 

4. Not to aidxor abet the enemies of the government. 

5. To give due notice of all ill designs against the province. 

6. Not to admit strange Indians to settle in the province. 

7. To oblige all traders to have a licence, or approbation 
from William Penn^ 

8. A full ratification of all former bargains, as well as 
actual sales of land, &c. 

Thus we see how much the interest of a people depend 
upon individual character. William Penn by his correct 
principles, his disintereisted benevolence, as well as his 
correct knowledge of human nature, hushed the old storms, 
which had distracted the province ; restored order, justice, 
and union, and governed every man for the best interest 
of the whole ; by leading him to believe that he governed 
himself and actually influenced the proprietary in such a 
system of measures as were found to be most salutary. 
We are now called again to witness the trials that contin- 
ually awaited this great and good man ; whilst he flattered 
himself that he might enjoy the harmony he had produ- 
ced, tidings fr(]in England arrived, that a bill was then 
pending before Parliament to subvert all the republican 
charters in America, and engross the whole under the gov- 
ernment of the cfx»wn. These tidings alarmed the pro- 
prietary, and he again set sail for England to defend the 
rights of America. When the proprietary had made his 
arrangements to return to England, he called a special 
assembly, gave them their new charter, satisfied the re- 
newed claims of the lower counties for a separation, by 
granting their request, upon condition that they promise to 
ren^ain peaceable. He next received all the great sa- 
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chems with whom he had so lately treated, to pay their 
farewell visit : and finally appointed Andrew Hamilton, 
late governor of New- Jersey, as his deputy-governor, and 
James Logan his secretary, and clerk of the council, and 
took his departure once mpre for England. Williann Penn 
arrived at Portsmouth (England) in December, and to his 
great joy found the bill he so much feared, had been en- 
tirely dropped in Parliament. In March 1702, King Wil- 
liam died, and Queen Ann commenced her gentle reign. 
William Penn soon grew into favour at court, and hved at 
bis ease at Kensington, where he made himself useful 
with his pen, as may be seen by his writings. 

The affairs of his province were again shaken by divi- 
sions, and the lower counties finally rejected the new char- 
ter, and made a complete separation, which was confirmed 
by a mutual agreement with the province, and the latter 
called a separate assembly, who held their first session at 
Philadelphia, October, 1703. . 

Governor Hamilton had died in February 1 702, and been 
succeeded by President Skippen, at the head of the coun- 
cil. In 1703, the proprietary appointed John Evans as 
his deputy-governor, by, and with the consent of the 
queen, and in February 1704, he arrived in America, to 
take charge of the province, and in April 1 704, he con- 
vened the assembly, consisting of members from the 
province and the territories, (or lower counties). The 
design of the governor was to unite again these discordant 
interests, if possible, and restore union and harmony to 
the province j this he effected so far as to gain the consent 
of the territories ; but the province refused to comply, 
and this involved the governor in a controversy which he 
could not heal. The business of the province suffered 
through their strife, and little was done either at this, or a 
subsequent session. Near the close of the year, the gov- 
ernor met the first assembly of the territories, at New- 
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Castle, and published a proclamation for the purpose of 
embodying such members of the community as were not 
Quakers, and were willing to bear arms in defence of their 
rights, during this French and Spanish war. This as- 
sembly became clamorous, and not only rejected them eas- 
ures of the governor, but actually caballed against him, 
and accused him to the proprietary of mal-administration, 
together with Logan the secretary. Governor Evans re- 
quested a copy of their letter to the proprietary, which 
they refused, and he was constrained to wait the issue,^ 
-At the next assembly, iu 1705, the governor acquainted 
the assembly with the marks of disapprobation the pro- 
prietary had expressed towards their proceedings, and his 
surprise that ihey had refused to pass the bills in question. 
In the year 1 705, Thomas Chalkley, a preacher amongst 
the Quakers, in company with several friends, paid a re- 
ligious visit to the Senecas, Shawanese, and other Indians 
living about the waters of the Susquehannah, and were re- 
ceived with great cordiality, particularly by a woman 
who was their chief speaker, and who was indulged in this, 
because they considered her as being wiser than the men, 
as well as their empress. The empress related a dream 
which she considered as having a particular reference to 
this visit, and served to render it the more impressive. 
In her dream, she said " she saw London, which was the 
finest place she ever saw, and she went across several 
streets, until she saw William Penn preaching to a great 
multitude of people, and that they both rejoiced to see 
each other, and after the meeting, he told her he would 
soon conye over and preach to them also, so she was very 
glad ; and now her dream had come to pass, since some of 
bis friends had come to preach to them." This dream, 
together with her advice and example, rendered the visit 
peculiarly interesting. This dream goes very far to shew 
the respect they bore to William Penn, as well as the 
• Vol. II. , 32 
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friendly disposition of these people, when they are treated 
with kindness and friendship. 

Queen Ann's war with the French and Spaniards, was 
now raging in Europe, on the ocean, and throughout, the 
frontiers of New- England, desolating their fields and set^ 
tlements, and fiUing their borders with death, yet in Penn- 
sylvania all was tranquil, and the Susquehannah Indiana 
wete rejoicing with a company of Quakers, who had come 
out to preach to them in the character of friends of Wil- 
liam Penn. Such are the effects and influence of justice, 
truth, and friendship, founded upon the principles of a dis- 
interested religion. William Penn and his Quakers, sub- 
dued the ferocity of the savages by these weapons, with- 
out discord or blood ; whilst the whole northern and 
eastern frontier were groaning continually under the se- 
verities and barbarities of Indian wars. Governpr Evans, 
who was a young man of spirit and enterprise, had very 
little iuith either in the pacific principles of the Quakers, 
or in their being the true cause of preserving the peace of 
the colony with the Indians, whilst they were butchering 
defenceless women and children upon the other frontiers ; 
but full of the belief, and endeavouring to diffuse the same 
opinion into others, that they should suffer in their turn ; 
he attempted to organize the militia of the province into a 
regular body ; but when the plan failed, he hit upon the 
following stratagem, to determine whether the true cause 
was a religious principle, or cowardice. He caused a false 
alarm to be sent up to town from New- Castle, that au 
enemy's fleet were in the river, and about to land a force 
to invade the province, and gave orders for all the citizens 
to embody at such a place, and prepare to meet the enemy. 
Such was the art by which the stratagem was managed, 
that the alarm became general, and the confusion, as 
well as all the variety of means of securing their persons, 
plate, and other moveables, wejre acted out in reality ; all 
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was aiixiety and distress, coDfosion and alftrm, excepting 
amongst the Qaakers, thej Were holding a religious meet- 
ing, and remained at their devotions as unmoved, as though 
all was quiet, or they alone were sharers in the secret. 
The place of rendezvous was ^oon crowded, and the 
place of the supposed landing reconnoitered ; and the 
cheat discovered. The tables were soon turned, the 
populace turned their rage upon the governor, and his 
friends ; they, in their turn, became the objects of deri- 
sion, as well as of rage ; fled for their lives, and had the 
good fortune to escape unhurt, and lie concealed', until 
the violence of popular fury had subsided ; but the effects 
of this folly were serious and lasting, particularly upon 
the trading part of the province. 

This stratagem, however ridiculous in itself, produced 
the following effects. An assembly of the territories met 
soon after at New-Castle, where, upon a proposal of 
Governor Evans, it was voted " to build a fort, for her 
majesty's service, at the town of New-Castle, upon Del* 
aware.'' This law also imposed a duty of half a pound 
of gunpowder per ton upon all vessels coming in from 
sea, that were not owned in major part by persons resid- 
ing upon the river ; compelling all vessels that passed this 
fort to stop, drop anchor, and land the captain, or his mate 
in his absence, and obtain leave to pass, from the com- 
manding officer of the fort, upon severe and heavy pen- 
alties. This law being an absolute violation of their 
charter, soon became not only a great nuisance, but high- 
ly offensive to the trading interest. 

Aichard Hill, one of the council, with Isaac Norris, and 
Samuel Preston, all Quakers, but men of talents, coupage, 
and influence, resolved to break this nuisance at New- 
Castle ; accordingly they embarked on board of HilPs ves- 
sel, then bound to sea, and sailed down the river; at 
New-Castle they dropt anchor at the fort according tp law 
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aad cttitem, whan Narris ftod Preaton w^nt pn show to ob* 
tftin a pass ; but not returning soon. Hill hoisted ane^ior 
and set sail ; the fort hailed, and fired with spirit, aome of 
tfie shot pierced the mainsail, but without much damage* 
When Captain French, the commander of the fort, saw his 
power set at defiance, and the vessel had gone clear, be 
armed a small boat, and put off with his hands to arrest 
the further progress of the vessel ; when the boat cam« 
along aide. Hill ordered a rope to be handed^ and French 
was invited on board, Hill cut the rope, the boat drop! 
astern, and French was conducted a prisoner to the cab- 
bin, and from thence to Lord Cornbury, governor of New- 
Jersey, and then at Salem, a little below. Lord Cornbu- 
ry reprimanded French with great severity, and dismissed 
him, and thus the nuisance was forever removed by a strat- 
agem of a very different character from the one that caus- 
ed it. Hill followed up the blow, and at the next assem- 
bly obtained an unanimous address to the governor, repro- 
bating the proceedings at the fort at New-Castle. The 
people resented these proceedings of the governor so 
highly, that it destroyed all his Aiture influence, and 
opened perpetual coinsions between the aaseinbly and the 
governor ; in which state things continued, and in the sum- 
mer of 1707, the assetnbly drew up and forwarded a remon- 
strance to the proprietary, against the governor, and Se- 
cretary Logan, in which they arranged a long catalogue of 
complaints and grievances against them. The remon- 
strance had the desired effect, Evan« was removed, and 
Charles Gookih appointed in his place, 1709. Pending 
these troubles in the province, the proprietary was con- 
strained to mortgage bis province, to ease himself of that 
burthen of debt, which he had so Uberally incurred in 
bringing forward this in&nt colony. Thus we see that the 
result of all this good man's labours., was reproach, per- 
$ecut;ion, i^oxiety) distressy amddebt. This ingratitude of 
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mftn was n^t pe^culkr to WtlKam Peinl ; it has been com- 
mon toall good men from the earliest ages of the world, do^n 
to the present time, and will most probablj continue to be, 
until the sordid and malignant heart of man shall be chang- 
ed in that great and interesting day, when all wrath, malice, 
and evil s|»eaking shall be done away ; when mutual inter- 
est,^ concord, and harmony, shall form the bonds of social, 
political, and religious intercourse, and the ties of univer- 
sal philantbropby shall embrace the whole family of man. 
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. CHAPlrER XVIIL 

CAROLINA CONtlNUED, FROM THE CLOSE OF CARSY^S RlS« 
* BELtlON, AND THE SETTLEMENT OF THE FRENCH HUGUE- 
NOTS, AN0 THE PALATINES, TO THE CLOSE OF THE IN- 
DIAN WAR, 

We closed our last chapter on Carolina , with the sup^ 
pression of Carey's rebellion ; our attention is now called 
to the history of the Palatine colony. 

In the year 1690, a colony of French Huguenots came 
into Virginia, under the patronage of. King William, and 
settled at the Mamakin Town, in Virginia, upon James 
River. Displeased with their situation, they removed in- 
to Carolina in the year 1707, and settled down upon the 
river Trent, under the pastoral care of their beloved Ry- 
bourg. This colony was a valuable acquisition to Caroli- 
, na, on account of their pious, industrious, and frugal habits '; 
and they flourished under these virtues, and became use- 
ful and valuable citizens. 

This colony had abandoned their native land and fled in- 
to exile, to escape the religious persecutions that h^d 
drenched Europe in blood during the period of the refor- 
mation, and sought a' repose amongst the pilgrims of the 
age, in the wilds of America. 

A colony of German Protestants', from Heidleberg, upon 
the Rhine, fled from the despotic persecutions of their 
lordly, despotic Palatines, who were, at every succession, 
not only changing their own religion, but the religion of the 
Palatinate. ' The elector, Frederick II. was a Lutheran, 
Frederick III. his successor, became a Calvinist, Ludovic V. 
restored the Lutheran Church. His son and successor, re- 
stored Calvinism, and the next reigning family were Cam- 
olics, and oppressed the Protestants. Worn out with these 
oppressive changes, together with the ravages of war, which 
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often wasted their country with fire and sword, about six 
thousand of these persecuted German Protestants embra- 
ced the invitation of Queen Ann, in her proclamation ^f 
1708, jQed their country with their wives and children, and 
took refuge in England. They were cordially received, 
and supported in a body, at the expence of government -, . 
and at their request, one hundred families were transport;- 
ed to Carolina, through the agency of Christopher Graffen- 
ried and Lewis Michell, who were then in America ex- 
ploring the country of Virginia and Carolina, to open the 
way for the settlement of a colony. These speculators 
entered into a contract with the proprietors of Carolina, 
iipon the following terms and conditions : — 
, That ten thousand acres of land should be surveyed to 
them, lying between the Neus and Cape Fear Rivers, at 
the ratio of twenty shillings per hundred acres, and six 
pence the yearly quit-rent ; also another tract, in reserve, 
of one hundred thousand acres, for twelve years ; and who- 
ever should pay the usual price of five thousand acres, 
should possess a title, which fell to the lot of DeGrafienried. 
Queen Aon had appointed commissioners to make provi- 
sion and furnish support for this colony, whilst they remain- 
ed in England, and these commissioners entered into a cov- 
enant with Grafienried and Michell, upon the following 
terms; ' that they, Graffenried and Michell, would transport 
to Carolina six hundred and fifty men, women and children 
of these Palatines, (one hundred families,) and that the^ 
would convey to each family two hundred and fifty acres of 
land, surveyed into lots of that size, free of rent for fiv^ 
years, and then at an annual rent of two pence currency, 
per annum, forever afterward. That they would supply 
each family with provisions for. one year, for which they 
were to pay a reasonable consideration at the end of the 
following year ;' they also agreed to furnish each family 
with the necessary implements of husbandry, free of ex- 
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p^nce, as ij^ell as tools to erect houses, djc. Tbey also 
agreed to furnish cows, hogs, and^ sheep, to a certain num- 
ber, within four months iafter their arrival in Carolina, to 
be. paid for in seven years, and half of the remaining in- 
crease was to be returned as a consideration of interest. 

The commistioners stipulated to pay five pounds per head 
for their transportation, and at the same time gave each 
person, either old or young, twenty shiUings, from the 
charitable funds collected for their support ; and the Pala- 
^nes delivered over their money, so received, ta Graffen* 
ried and Michell as their treasurers in trust, to be repaid^ 
upon their arrival in CaroHna. In December, 1709, the 
colony arrived in Carolina, at the confluence of the rivers 
Neusand Trent,. where they erected huts to shelter them, 
until they entered upon their lands. . This place of their 
first residence they called New- Bern, in honor of the na- 
tive place of Graffenried, in Switzerland. Grafienried had 
gi»ned his title by bis purchase, and become Baron De 
Grafienried, and with this he contented himself tomiortgage 
bis lands to Tbos. Pollock, for eight hundred pounds ster^ 
Ung^ deliver over his Palatine colony, and return to Swit- 
iierland. Thus abandoned by their chief, these hardy, in* 
dustrious Protestants, took up such lands as they could 
procure in this cheap, country, and by their frugal habits 
acqmred a comfortable living. Such was their influence 
and respectability, that upon their petition to King George, 
he granted them a tract of ten thousand acres, rent free for 
ten years, as an iiKiemnity for their losses. Thus we seQ. 
thtft the srti of finesse amon^t land speculators, commenc- 
ed with the first settlement of the country, and haye cop* 
tinu^, not only down to our own times, but will mo^t pro* 
bably continue until the. whole continent becomes ORfli 
vast settlement, and the cause that first gave rise to it^ h 
etitirely removed. 
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The first settlers of America, not only speculated upon 
each other, but they too often speculated upon the Indians, 
and purchased their lands for trifles as light as air ; enter- 
ed into unjust and forcible possession, or what is worse 
than both, corrupted them by rum, and thus obtained their 
lands. Through the medium of all these evils, the Indians 
were often provoked to revenge their wrongs, which pro- 
duced war, and sealed the other evils with blood. Hitherto 
the prudence of the first siettlers of Carolina had so far 
shunned these evils as to escape war ; but their population 
had increased so rapidly, their encroachments become so 
frequent, and the use of rum so common, that all those 
nuoierous tribes who dwelt upon the great rivers near the 
sea-coast, were nearly all extinct. At this time, one Law- 
son, a surveyor, (who from the nature of his office was gen- 
erally known amongst the Indians, and who had lately 
marked oflFa survey that encroached upon their lands,) at- 
tempted to explore the lands upon the river Neus, accom- 
panied by the Baron De Graffenried,* for whom he had re- 
cently surveyed the ten thousand acres that had given the 
Indians an alarm. When they had ascended the river to 
the first night's lodgment, they found a reception unusu- 
ally cool, and their suspicions of danger led them to retire 
to their boat ; but the Indians detained them as prisoners, 
and the next day the/ held a solemn trial upon them^ and 
condemned and executed Lawson ; but the baron, upon a 
plea of being a foreigner, and not £nglish, they acquitted, 
and suffered to return ; but not until they had attempted to 
execute their cruel design, which was to murder all the 
English to the south of Albemarle Sound. Accordingly 
upon the 22d of September, 1711, the Indians divided 
themselves into small companies of six or seven in each, 
and entering the villages, put whole families to indi^crim- 

* Grafieoried h%d retum^^ from Switzerland. 
Vox,, II, 33 
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inate death, with all their wonted savage cruelty, to the 
number of one hundred and thirty ; young men and maid- 
ens, old men and babes, were all devoted to indiscriminate 
butchery by "the tomahawk;. This instrument they had 
chosen in preference to their guns, to avoid suspicion ; but 
all could not be massacred at once ; and the remnant seiz- 
ed their guns, and made their defence until they were re- 
lieved by their friends. South Carolina dispatched Col. 
Barnwell with a small body of white men, and a large body 
of Indians, to their relief; together with a grant of four 
thousand pounds in money. These friendly Indians were 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Qatawbas. With this force Col. 
Barnwell entered the northern colony, and laid waste the 
settlements of the Corees, Bear River, Neus, and Matta- 
muskeet Indians, who all had been confederate against Neug 
and Pamlico settlements ; and killed and destroyed about 
fifty, and carried off about two hundred women and chil- 
dren as prisoners. The Tuscarora tribe, who dwelt more 
remote from the English settlements, were both numerous 
and warlike, these also had been engaged in the confede- 
racy against the English, and to secure themselves from 
the vengeance of Col. Barnwell, had inclosed themselvei 
in an Indian castle, to the number of about six hundred 
warriors. Col. Barnwell, with two field pieces, approach- 
ed the fort in a regular military form, having Michell, the 
speculator, for his engineer, and might have killed, destroy- 
ed and taken the whole of that nest of murderers; but 
such was the humanity of Col. Barnwell, that he made 
peace with them, and not only suffered them to escape, 
but gave them another opportunity to distress the English, 
which they improved in a very few days. If it should be 
enquired why Col. Barnwell offered this bounty upon sav- 
age depredation and murder, this is the reply of Dr. Wil- 
liamson, their historiaji — <' that Barnwell had his eye upon 
the chair of state, then in the hands of president Ilyde ; 
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atld by making friends with the savages, and throwing the 
odium of the Indian war upon Hyde, he lioped to supplant 
hinn in the government ;'' but Barnwell failed in his object. 
The next year, 1712, president Hyde died, and Thomas 
Pollock was chosen president. Mr. Pollock had held a 
share in the government about twenty years, under Lord 
Carteret, or his father, and was fully acquainted with the 
true situation of the colony. In one of his letters to the 
lords proprietors, he thus expresses himself: — 

" The subject labouring under every, calamity by which 
a vicious, ignorant, and obstinate people can be punished; 
civil contentions which have risen to the shedding of blood; 
general poverty; short crops ; a sickly season, and a danger- 
ous Indian war. The people on Neus and Pdmlico rivers, 
generally 'ruined, their houses and furniture burned, their 
whole stock of cattle, horses, and hogs, killed or carried 
off by the Indians, while their families were pent up in 
forts. All the inhabitants on the south, and southwest of 
Chowan river are secured in forts. Provisions for the 
army and inhabitants, on Neus and Pamlico, are.sent from 
Albemarle. The forces on these rivers under Colonel 
Michell and Colonel M'Kee, not above one hundred and 
forty. The Tuscarora Indians numerous, and well pro- 
vided with muskets, and ammunition, and expect assistance 
from the Five Nations, or Senecas. Hence they are sure 
of success, whilst the inhabitants of North-Carolina are 
dispirited, undisciplined, timorous, disobedient, and di- 
vided. They who are in the service ill provided with 
. clothing, and not able to buy." 

This full length portriat from President Pollock, shews 
at once, why Carolina had now become the subject of such 
severe sufferings, and needs no comment. Colonel Barn- 
well had not fairly returned into the southern colony, 
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l^fiire another message from the north, announced fresh 
depredations, and murders from the Indians, and called 
again for assistance. The governor immediately dispatch- 
ed Cotonel Moor, an active young officer, and' son of the 
late Governor Moor, with about forty white men, and 
eight hundred Ashley Indians, who arrived in the northern 
colony about the first of December. Virginia sent suc- 
cours to Carolina at the same time, in men, and money to 
the amount of eleven hundred aikl eighty pounds, to aug- 
ment and clothe her troops ; but the troops were never 
raised, and the county of Bath was left to depend upon the 
trifling force mentioned in President Pollock's letter. The 
Indians took advantage of this feeble defence, and entered 
again these distressed villages, and killed, or captured 
during the winter, more than forty of the inhabitants, and 
carried off their booty. 

When Colonel Moor arrived at Albemarle, he was con- 
strained to halt several weeks for the want of provisions ; 
but about the first of January, {one whole month after his 
arrival,) he was enabled to begin his march in pursuit of 
the enemy. On the fourth of February, they reached 
Taw river, where they were detained by a deep snow ; 
and the Tuscaroras, alarmed for their safety, and dreading 
the Ashley Indians, had secured themselves in their forts, 
about fifty miles up the Catechomy river. Knowing that 
Colonel Moor advanced against them with cannon, they 
guarded their forts by a deep ditch, and pallisadoes ; and 
in the centre they sunk large pits, and threw up the earth 
upou all sides, to shield them from the shot of the cannon ; 
here they felt themselves* secure, with a good supply of 
provisions, and an avenue, by way of a deep ditch, opened 
to a brook, to supply them with water ; thus fortified, the 
Indians awaited the approach of their pursuers. Colonel 
Moor approached the fort regularly, and with caution, 
knowing the enemy to be in great force, and well supplied 
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with raiifk^*. He Artt attempted to cat off their water-* 
ing parties, by erecting a small redoubt to annoy their 
passage to the brook ; and at the same time carried for- 
ward bis approaches, until he entered the fort at the point 
of the bayonet, and made the whole garrison prisoners ; 
consisting of about eight hundred Tuscarora warriors^ 
These prisoners were delivered to the Ashley Indians, as 
a reward for their senriees, who carried them into South- 
Carolina, and sold them as slaves; Colonel Moor lost in 
this memorable siege, fifty white men killed and wounded, 
and about eighty or ninety friendly Indians. The Indians 
abandoned their other forts, and fled into the wilderness, 
and the eastern Tuscaroras sued for peace, which was 
gmnted upon the following conditions, viz : — 

1. The Tusks shall deliver twenty Indians who shall be 
named, who were the chief contrivers of the massacre, 
and who took Lawson and Graffi^tiried. 

2. They shall restore all their prisoners ; also the 
horses and cattle, arms and goods, they have taken from 
the inhabitants. 

3. They shall pursue the Colechnec, and Matamusk- 
eet Indians as enemies. 

4. They shall deliver two hostages for each of their 
towns. 

Thus ended this Indian war, which is the most memora- 
ble of any recorded in the annals of Carolina. The Tus- 
caroras, cut off by Col. Moor, and sold into slavery, harass- 
ed, and distressed by their neighbours, whose arras were 
now turned against them, fled their country, and took refuge 
amongst the Senecas, one of the Five Nations, and being 
soon added to this confederacy, they became the sixth, 
and ever after, the confederates have been known by the 
name of the Six Nations, 1712. 

King Blount, a noted warrior, who dwelt upon the east 
side of Taw River, put himself at the bead of his tribe. 
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entered the service of the Ef^sh and became very suc- 
cessful in harassing, killing, capturing, scalping, and des- 
troying the remaining Corees, and M atakuskeets ; who 
were mostly taken and sold as slaves. Tired and worn 
down by these perpetual losses, the remnant of these two 
tribes sued for peace, which was granted, upon condition 
that they should dwell quietly at Matakuskeet, under the 
care of an inspector. Thus closed finally this ever memo- 
rable war, February, 1715. 

Colonel Moor returned to South-Carolina, where his 
services were soon required, to quiet the savage insurrec- 
tions in the south : accordingly he was dispatched with a 
body of fifty men to join the forces of the colony in the 
war. This war was of short continuance, and not very 
serious in its operations or consequences. 

The supplies which South-Carolina had sent, from time 
to time, for the relief of the northern colony,' added 
to the infancy of their government, rendered it ne- 
cessary for their assembly to issue paper money, to the 
amount of eight thousand pounds; and to support the credit 
of these bills, they were made payable in the discharge of 
all lawful ' debts. This soon became an evil worse than 
the Indian war. The money depreciated, in defiance to 
all the efforts of the assembly to prevent it, and with its 
depreciation involved the people in new difficulties, and 
embarrassments. The effects of this depreciated paper 
money were sensibly felt, in the rise it occasioned upon 
land. This, in the year 1711, had advanced Ihe price of 
lands, as well as quit-rents, one hundred per cent ; that is, 
the price of land from twenty to forty shillings the hun- 
dred acres ; and the quit-rents from sixpence to one shil- 
ling. 

In 1676, the colony of Carolina consisted of fourteen 
hundred taxable inhabitants, it being fifty-three years ^ce 
the proprietary government had commenced, and in 1717^ 
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4t did not exceed two thousand, allowing^one third of these 
to be slaves ; (^hicb may be considered as a fair estimate ;) 
then the fencibles of the colony could not amount to thir- 
teen hundred. This fact alone is a sufficient comment 
upon \he genius of their government, as well as upon its 
administration. Such were the numlnsr of emigrations 
during the reign of Sothel, Culpepper, and Car, that^he 
governor of Virginia was constrained tojssue a proclama- 
tion, ordering* ^^ that all fugitives from Carolina, without a 
pass, should be apprehended and sent back." 

Their historian, Dr. Williamson, remarks — '' That the 
temperature of the climate in Carolina was so inviting, the 
soil so fertile, and the means of living so easy, that the in- 
habitants must have been very numerous, if the govern- 
ment had been administered with any degree of wisdom* 
The farmer was not constrained to make any provision for 
his cattle in winter, for they found a sufficient supply in 
the woods, and flocks of wild cattle became the subjects of 
profitable game to the hunter," &c. 

In many cases of bad officers, the lord's proprietors were 
deceived in the men of their choice ; but in others they 
deceived themselves, by appointing men, not only of 
doubtful and suspicious characters, but men notoriously 
bad. Thus in Carohna, venality, corruption, and oppres-- 
sion reigned, to the ruin of hundreds of private citizens, 
and the general damage of the colony. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONTINUED, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION OP GOV. 600KIN, TO THE DEATH 
OF WILLIAM PENN, 1718. 

In our last we closed with the foolish, as well as mskd 
projects of Gov. Svans, and his consequent removal from 
office ; we are now about to enter upon the administration 
of Gov. Gookin, a character, (to say the least of him,) in 
all respects the reverse of that of Gov. Evans. 

Gov. Gookin arrived at Philadelphia, in March, 1709, 
accofnpanied by a letter of introduction from the proprie- 
tary, in which he sums up the merits of his character in 
these few, but appropriate words-^'^ A person of years, 
experience, and moderation, as well as of good character, 
example, and abilities, and descended from a good &mily, 
in Ireland,'^ &c. Under this recommendation be met the 
people of his government in their General Assembly, who 
were in session at the time of his arrival, and under this re^ 
commendation, bis pepple received him, as may be seen by 
their cordial addresses and replies* [See ProudPs History 
$/ Pennsfflvmm.] ' 

Having thus passed through the introductory ceremo- 
nies of office, the people claimed of the new governor, a 
suitable redress of the grievances they had suffered under 
the wanton administration of Gov. Evans ; but the wisdom 
and prudence of Gov. Gookin, led him to wave this de- 
mand, by assuring them that, the whole affair was well 
known in England, before his departure, and that as he had 
received no instructions upon the subject, he presumed it 
was not expected that he should intermeddle in thosj||d3rairs, 
and recommended a general oblivion of what was past ; and 
a strict attention to harmony, wisdom, and justice, for the 
future. Thus, with a few reflections on the part of the peo- 
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pie, which gave umbrage to the council ; and a few re- 
marks in reply from the council, together with general ex- 
planations by the parties, the old controversy was covered, 
and the way prepared for a smooth and tranquil adminis- 
tration These appearances notwithstanding, there re- 
mained a party in the house of assembly who could not 
feel willing to pass over the outrages of Governor Evans 
in so much silence, and who framed a remonstrance 
against that part of Gov* Gookin's address, which recom- 
mended oblivion ; and leaving him time to reflect upon the 
subject, they adjourned to the first day of the fourth month, 
(June.) 

On the day appointed by adjournment, the governor met 
the assembly with the following speech. 

" Gentlemen, 

" The queen, for the good of her subjects in these provin-y 
ces, has fitted out^ fleet with great expence, for the retak- 
ing of Newfoundland, and for the conquest of Canada, and 
has intrusted Col. Vetch with her majesty's letters to. the 
several governors, with instructions to agree on proper 
measures for carrying her majesty's design into execution. 
Boston, Rhode-Island, and Connecticut, have out-done her 
majesty's expectations. 1 hope we shall not be wanting in 
our duty. 

" The quota for this province is jone hundred and fifty 
men, to be officered, victualled, and paid, the same as those 
of the other governments ; the charge, I suppose, will 
amount to about four thousand pound. 

<' Perhaps it may seem difficult to raise the men, in a 
eountry where almost all the inhabitants are obliged by 
their principles, not to bear arms ; but if you will raise the 
mone|||demanded for the support of government, I do not 
doubt getting the number of men, whose principles allow 
them to bear arms, and commissioners may be appointed 
YoulL 34 

9 
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for the disposal of the countrji'a money, that the peopte 
may be satisfied that the money is applied to no other «sc 
than this expedition. 

" I must recommend to you the present circumstances of 
the three lower counties ; you are not now falsely alarmed ; 
New-Castle seems now to be the only proper place to 
make any defence ; I find them ready and willing to d^ 
any thing in their power for the good of the country, and 
look on themselves as a frontier to you, though a weak 
one ; and if they perish, in all probabiKty, your destroetioa 
will not be far off; therefore, in my opinion it is your in- 
terest, that they be furnishedf"with every thing necessary 
to obstruct an enemy. 

" 1 have only to add, that as all private affairs ought to 
give place to the immediate interest of her majesty's ser- 
vice, so it will not be my duty to hearken to any proj^als, 
or enter into any business with you, till her itoajesty^ com- 
mands be complied with ; and therefore desire you wiU 
give this affair all possible dispatch.'' 

I have inserted this address at full length, because it al- 
ludes to the expedition under Sir William Phips, whidi 
has been fully noticed under the history of New-England, 
as well as for the display it calls forth of the gento& and 
military character of Pennsylvania. ^ 

This demand struck at the fundamental principles of 
their religion, and government ; they plead that th^ could 
not bear arms conscientiously, according to their religion ; 
neither could they raise money for that purpose, to encour- 
age or support war in others ; for in so doing, they wete 
responsible for the evil consequences that resulted from 
war ; and above all, it was repugnant to the spirit, and 
genius of their constitution of government, unde^l^hich 
they settled, and had so long lived, and therefore they could 
Bot comply with her majesty's demands ; ^^ yet in gratitude 
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to the queen, whose many favours claimed their highest 
veneration and respect, they voted to raise by way of 
present to her majesty, the sum of^ five hundred pounds,^' 
^* but this must be understood as applying to the gen- 
eral support of the government, and not for the sole pur- 
pose of supporting the miltiary. By this grao^ they 
shielded themselves under the cloak, that they were not to 
be answerable for all the uses to which the money might 
be applied. The assembly closed this gsant in the follow- 
ing words. " We therefore humbly intreat the governor, 
to put a candid construction upon this our prj^ceedings, 
and represent them favourably to our gracious sovereign 
the queen, to whom we trust, we shall ever approve 
ourselves, (though poor,) her most loyal and dtttiful sub- 
ects," &;c. 

The governor expressed his disapprobation of the grant, 
as being tota% inadequate to the nature and importance 
of the sei^ice required, and urged the house to a recon- 
sideration of the subject ; hit without effect, the house 
were fixed, and passed a vote of adjournment until after 
harvest ; viz. on the 15th day of August. Peking this ad- 
journment, the nature of the service f-equired further sup- 
plies from this province, and the governor convened 
the assembly at an earlier day : when he thus addressed 
them. , 

" Gentlemen, ire. 
>" Our enemies having plundered Lewistown, and watered 
in the bay, sounding along, as though they meant to make 
us a nearer visit; I demand therefore some immediate 
provision to be made in case of emergency. As the heads 
of several Indian nations are in town, it is necessary to 
makQ.4hem some suitable present ; that the importance of 
their friendship, and the easy terms of maintaining it, were 
too evident to be neglected. That of the money already 
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granted, nothing now remained ; and although money can- 
not be so promptly raised as the immediate services of 
government required ; yet he hoped that by the means of 
a credit, their friends might not 'go away empty, &^. 
and consequently, their immediate attention to the subject 
was of importance, to conlSfiiiiite what was immediately 
necessary on this point; otherwise you must expect a 
change that will become more chargeable." 

The house exjpiressed in their reply, the al^ima they felt 
from the. molions of the enemy at Lewistown ; regretted 
their defeaceless situation ; Tequested the governor to 
cause the conduct of the former administrations to be en* 
quired int(t upon tys |^int, and then met his requisition 
with an additional grant of 300/. for the service, and 200/. 
towardi»^he goveri^r's support. In their turn, tl^ re- 
newed their former request, for a redres%of griHpices ^ 
under the late administration. * 

The governor accepted their grants ; but again politely 
waved their demands, for redress of grievances, &;c. and 
thanked, them for their pfovision which they had made for 
the Indians, and the eession closed. 

At tibeir £vdjoumed session in August, the governor re- 
monstrated against their proceedings, with regard to the 
300/. they had voted for the queen, and the 200/. voted . 
%* his expences ; because Jiiej had refused to raise these 
turns, sinless he would redress their old grievances, and 
thus legislated with a rod over the shoulders of tlH^ gov- 
ernor. His excellency endeavoured to point out the ab- 
surdity of such legislation, but all to no effect ; and the 
governor declined any further concejrn in the legislative 
affairs of the province. The warmth of the jissembly, 
next became pointed in a list of charges exhibited M^ains^. 
James Logan, their secretary, and ascribed all their griev- 
ances, as well as calamities, to him. In this state of the; 
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parties, this assembly closed and di3go||ed, and a new . 
assembly was chosen for the October session of (JOd^ 

On the 1 7th of October, an a^seniibly newly chosen, 
n^et, aurd chose David Lloyd speaker, and the governor 
opened the session with the following speech. 

" GENTLEMElSr, . '^ "t* » 

" You are met for no other end but to serve the country. | 
whom you represent ; I hope therefore^ou will study an 
possible menns, thai may conk|bute to the real happiness* 
of that : which, I believe^ you will find nftiy j|||^ much 
promoted, by improving a good understanding between 
you and me, in our respective stations. 

" 1 would not look back, WillingH|^mt)n somelfcf tfil jwro- 
ceedingsof the last house ; only froriBthence, I must give 
you a necessary caution, to dwell ]es8,^an has beela doge, 
^ upon that general language of evil counsel or counsel- 
lors, generally* used, as an artful method to strike at the 
counselled ; but with me, I believe without occasion ; or 
•nthat of grievances^ and oppressions ; words by God's bless- 
ing, understood by few (I find) in this province, who form 
them not in their imaginations ; for I assure you gentle- , 
' men, if we are not as happy, as the circumstances of the 
V place will admit, it lies much in your power to make us 
' ' -so ; of which I hope you will consider, and use your en- 
deavours accordingly, with full resolution to remove what- 
ever na^ stand in the way," &c. ^^ '^^^ ' ^ ' 

This address the a^^mbly answered the next day, with 
their usual spirit, and the old controversy was again re- 
newed, and in this cas«, as in all others where the parties 
cannot revenge themselves on each other, they generally 
select, such victim from amongst the friends of the parties, 
as circumstances will admit, and wreak their vengeance 
on.hib.' This was practised in this case ; the house im- 
peached Secretary Logan, and issued a warrant to the. 
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sheriff of the county to s^rrest and imprison him for4riaI, 
lest he fhould depart for Eoglaod, as he tiben proposed* 
The goveraor iDterfered^ and set aside this writ, by a 
supersedeas, and thus opened the way for toe secretary ^ 
prosecute his intended voyage. 

This act of the governor roused the resentment of th^ 
hotise, and they resolved, " that this measure of the gov- 
ernor was illegal and arbitrary ;" and thus dissolved all 
ftirther connection between them. 

fc The secretary prosecuted his voyage to England, and 
with such smtcsess as to secure his office from the propri- 
etary, and at an after day he Surmounted all tt^e malice of 
his enemies, and became president of the province; in which 
office,'he presided witl^popular dignity and respectability. 

Party spirit continued to increase in the province, until 
^ the government bej&ame endangered^ and this critical state 
of affairs called forth the following letter oi expostulatioa 
from the proprietary. • • 

" London 2Sth 4th months 1 7 iq^ 
t' irfr Old Friends. 

^^ It is a mournful consideration, and the cause of deep 
^affliction to me, ihat I am forced by the oppressions, and 
disappointments that have fallen to my share in tfa^s life, 
to speak to the peoplf of that province, in a. language I 
once hoped I should ne^r have occasion to use. But 
the many troubles and jpppositions*] have met wj|th from 
thence, oblige me in plainness and freedom^ to expostulate 
with you concerning the causes of them," &c. 

This letter is too long to admit of being transcribed at 
full length, I shall therefore compress it into the following 
substance. 

That impressed with the most p^jnful eensibilitief at ^ 
recollection of .what he had done and suffered, throu^ a 
long life, to promote the happiness, and best interest of 
that province, together with the ungrateful return^they 
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bad made him, both in tbdr condnct towaeiB him in person, 
as w%l] as towards his friends ; he could not, but with the 
deepest regret, express the mortifying disappointment he 
felt, which had baffled all his former hopes, and threatened 4 
to baffle all his future expectations. It at the 5ame*time 
reminded them, that all their complaints about sl^posed 
grievances, were futile and groundless, and all their -at^ 
tacks upon the executive part of the government, so many •"■P 
direct attacks upon their own best interest, peace, security 
^nd happiness ; and thus concludes: — "From your nexf* 
assembly I shall expect to know whatyou resolve and what I 
may depend on. If I must continue my regards to you, 
let me be engaged to it by a jike (jlisposition in you towards 
me. But if a plurality after this riialFthink they owe me 
lione, or no more than for some years past I have received, 
let it on a fair election be so determined, and I shall then 
Without further suspense know what I have to rely upon. 
God give you his wisdom and fear, to direct you, and let 
your poor country be blessed with peace, love, and indus- 
try, and we may once more meet good friends, and live so * 
to the end ; our relation in the truth having but the same 
true interest. 

" I am, with great truth, and most sincere regard, youi* 
real friend, as well as just proprietor and governor." 

WILLIAM PENN. 

■» 

When we witness that ardent glow of affection that flows 
through every line of Wi^m Penn's addresses to his peo- 
ple ; when we witness the goodness of his heart, that shone 
so conspicuous in that free and enlightened constitution of 
government he gave them ; when we witness with what 
condescension and liberality he met their wishes, in such 
improvements and alterations as they proposed to this con- 
istitutibn ; when we witness the ardent zeal he displayed in 
selecting the wise and prudent, to assist and direct them in 
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the admttiirtratKn of igovernment, who could have exp^t- 
ed «uch ingratitude, to such a benefactor, or such a wan- 
ton abuse of so excellent a character as Gov. Gookin, or 
itoay I not say, of their own rights, as well as their own 
best •Interest, as we have witnessed in the successive ses* , 
sions of tlie Assembly for the year past ? This was not th>f 
apiiit of freemen, such as we have witnessed in Ma^achu'- 
setts and Connecticut, under the administrations of an An- 
dross and others ; but here was a display of the corruptions 

*Sof the human heart, wantonly abusing its own mercies 
through the excess of indulgence, the licentiousness of lib* 
erty. I have recorded, and shall continue to record, these 
facts, as they have occurred, and shall continue to occur, 
as lessons of instruction, both to the wise, and the uiiwise ; 
and at a future period, shall call up their recollection to 
these interesting scenes, and attempt to shew what connec- 
tion they have with the great subject before us j and what 
bearing these minute events have had, and will continue to 
have upon the great and important interests of united Amer- 

' Hca. 

■ The effects of the letter of the proprietary upon the 
province, were such as do them immortal honor ; with the 

tdissolution of this assembly, faction expired, and in 17I(>, 
an entire new assembly was chosen, who convened in Octo- 
ber ; chose Richard Hill for their speaker, and whom the 
governor met on the 16th, with the following speech : — 

The governor, after the usual salutations, proceeded to 
observe — " That he did not doubt it was obvious to every 
one, why he could not agree with the other assembly ; but 
as he took them to have different sentiments, they might 
promise themselves that his ready assent to all bills drawn '%,- 
up for the public good, would not be wanting ; and that as 
he had often expressed his resolution of settling amongri 
them, he could have no aims contrary to the true interest 
of the people ; that thus a confidence might be established 
in each other : he hoped they would cheerfully pi^ceed 
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with their bills, and make such provision %r the support q( 
the government, as consisted with the character that the 
province justly bore, in all her majesty's dominions,'' &c. 
He concluded by reconmiending dispatch in business, and 
<:autiion«d them af^inst increasing the public debt, by shew- 
ii^ that delay which in former assemblies had alrei|^ ren- 
dered i t so heavy, as they would find it difficut to di6chai^e« 
, The c^hange in the. members of the assembly, produced 
a total change in the feelings and measures of the govern- 
ment ; and general discord was now converted into general 
hannony, and the public good became the prime object of 
the assembly, through the winter session. 

The summer following, th^ governor convened the as- 
sembly, and laid before them an express from her mi^esty, 
cantainiog the following requisitions. 

> ' Trusty and well belovedy v)4 greet you well. 

^' Whereas we have sent our instructions to our gov- 
ernors of New- York, New-Jersey, and of the Massacliu* 
setts Bay, and New- Hampshire, relating to an expedition 
against the common en^my, the French, inhabiting J^ortk 
Ameriea. And whereas we have directed our said govern-., 
ors, and Francis Nicholson, Esq. to communicate to you 
such instructions as relate to the province under your coign- 
' mand, &c. in execution of such things as shal) then be re- 
solved to be acted and done on your part ;' in the doing of 
which we do expect you to use the utmost vigour and dis- 
patch, and for so doing this shall be your warrant ; so. we 
bid you farewell. 

" Given at our Court, &c. February, 1710-11, &c." 

The result produced by this requisition, was their raid- 
ing the sum of two thousand pounds, to aid and assist hpr 
majesty's cause against ihi^- common, enemy, the French in 

Vol. II. ^^ 
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Cana4»*'^ Another eod prc^oeed by this requisitiaB 9a^ 
that Gov. Gookin abould meet the coudcU of govereors, 
thea to be aMieinbled at New-Loodoa, ii^ Connecticut, aa m 
grafid council of war, to fix the plan of the campaign, as ^^eU 
as the several quotas of men to be furnadied bj each €&io^ 
nj; as Was noticed under Connecticut ; but the notice was 
so short, that Gov. Gookin was unable to attend. Thia 
session was continued and closed with mutual harmony and 
copcord* 

At the next session in October, 1 7 U , some change took 
place in the election of memberB ; David Lloyd, their old 
speaker, was again a member; but Richard Hill^ became 
ti^dn their speaker. 

At fte opening of this session, the governor in his speeck 
announced to the house, the wish of the proprietary to 
meet the wishes of the assembly in any measures that they 
might propose for the promotion of the prosperity of U^ 
province. The governor also reminded them, ^^ that he 
had now been in their service three years, and that; tbe 
compensation which he had recived, as might be seen by 
the acts of assembly, were far short of what the proprie* 
tary had given him to. expect from the people.'^ This 
strengthened the mutual harmony of the house, and the 
house made provision for the governor that was satisfactoiy; 

In 1712, William Penn made a formal sale of the pro- 
vince of PennsyWania, to her M^esty Queen Ann, for 
the double purpose of relieving himself from the embar- 
rassments in his affairs, which the expenses of the province 
had occasioned, as well as from the vexatious cares, their 
unhallowed contentions had produced, and which 1^4. wast- 
ed his health, mind, and spirits ; but before thesurrend^ 
was duly ex^cutejd, the proprietary was seize^ with aa 
apoplexy, which rendered him incompetent to thei.^ict. . 

* This money was mised by & fax of five pence half-penny on the poiarf 
OQ eitatet, 9fid tventy shiliiBsi| per lie«d ,ujpoii.eyery fttempa. 
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At Ae October session, Isaac Norri^ was <^bosen speak- 
er, atid the goTeraor commoiiicated to the house tiie in*- 
tentions of the proprietary, and recommended dispatch 
in tMiMneSB, iiiAt he might be usefal to them whilst he was 
continiied to them; but' the house expressed a wish to 
adjourn to a \nore convenient season ; the gorernor com- 
pKed with their widies, and they adjourned. Nothing of 
importance occured at the adjourned session, or at the 
subsequent assembly, until October session, 1714, when 
the house, in a freak, with David Lloyd for tiieir speaker, 
thought fit to adjourn themselves to the latter part of 
September, 17 Id. 

The governor was not pleased with this act, and on 
tfie 16th of April, he issued his writ to convene the as- 
sembly in May. They accordingly met on the 3d day of 
May, and the governor by his speech let them know, that 
ma^ny pressing exigencies of the government were unpro^ 
Tided for, and required their serious attention. Some 
warmth took place between the parties, but an accom- 
modation ensued so far as not to impede the necessiatry 
acts and laws, to provide for the necessary supplies, and 
the assembly continued their session into June. 

During this June session, great tumults had arisen in 
Philadelphia, to rescue and screen a criminal offender from 
the just penalties of the laws, and the assembly preffered 
a petition to the governor, praying his most strenuous ef- 
forts to bring the offenders to justice ; to which the gov- 
ernor replied, with assurances that met their wishes. 
The riots were quelled. 

At the October session of the assembly, 1715, Joseph 
Grawdon was chosen speaker, and the governor signified, 
in his speech to the houscf, his desire to return to England, 
and that he had written to the proprietary for his per* 
mission; and he ui^ed them to dispatch in business, that 
the government might not sufferdamage by his absence. 
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Queen Afin haTuig diad August Ist^ 1714, andOieoTge 
L then being proclatmedl king, this assenUy sent to lut 
majestj their congratulatory address. 

In October 1716, Rkphard Hitt was chosen spedcek 
At thia seslton, ^ goremor expressed a dedded hostility 
against Q^mker^^ by refusing to qualify tbeal for office, in 
due form ; and abo some bitterness against the speaker, and 
James Logan the secretary, by chaipng them withdisk^v 
alty to their king, &c# as may be seen hereafter, in a l<»ig 
andlaboured addressto the goTeraor, which is thus closedrt^ 

.■*'.■ 

^^ But to sum up the whole, we can truly say, we are ex^ 
tremely troubled that we cannot enjoy the same happiness 
that most of our neighbours enjoy, of seeiAg our governor 
take such nni«sures, as should by an agr^ble fonce^sway 
^ pecqpl^s inclinations, to render him easy in all respects^ 
which can be effecteci by no means so powerMly, as fint 
iendering them easy in die enjoyment of those privileges 
which they have an undoubted right to,'' &c. 

This sketch may serve to shew tile temper of the address, 
and the discordant relation timt then subsitded between 
tile patties* 

As ttfis address consisted of 4 general uneaaness on the 
pact of the people, rather than any definite, or specific 
cfaaiiges ; the governor waved a repiy aad let it pass, as one 
of the sour things of the day. 

In the month of March, 1717, Governor 6o<Ain took 
a formal leave ef the province, in an address by way of 
message to the assembly, and they voted bim two faonAred 
pounds upon the occasion f and in May 4»Bowingy Sk* Wfl* 
liam Keith wa& appointed to thts chair. - 

On the 19th of August, Governor Keith coavMed the 
issembly , and on tbe wofSi day he mfet tbm witii ^ Ibltow- 
ingaddcess* .'.■■:: 
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- /* JDp# Speaker j 

and Gentlemen of[ the AsHmbly. ' 

^^ If an affectionate d^ire to obfige and to serire tbe 
jpdople of this pitmnee, can q^ilifv me in their good 
x^nions, for tMe station wherein I am now placed, I, ma^ 
■ttfaen-OKpect ^t the country's and the governor's interest 
:will be eflfectnally established upon one bottom ; as that he 
who wishes well to either, cannot bnt find himself engaged 
'to serve boA ; and jon yourselves may easily infer the 
warmth of my incUnations towards the fiervice, and pros> 
perity of this country." &c. 

^ The governor closes tUs long and flattering address in 
the following stile. a. 

*' For ttiat end I am on ray part ready to concur with yon 
in "every thing which yon can possibly desire, or expect lipoiii 
a governor, who conscientiously intends to observe an! 
n^^eadtly pursue ti»e duty of his office." 

To which the assembly made an aflectioBate reply ; one 
sentence may serve as a specimen, and thus ^chibit Ike 
feelings of the parties. 

**- JMay it phase the Govemcf^ 
" We gladly embrace this opportunity to congrahtlate 
ihe governor's happy and safe arrrval^ &c. 
' '^ This house maturely considering the governor's speeell, 
"find themselves obligedin duty, to make grateful aeknowt* 
edgments for the govenior's tender regards to the inter- 
est of the public." &t. -^ 

h This aifectionate reply, was followed by an affectionate 
answer by the governor, which opened the way f&r the 
assembly to unite wi<^ the governor, in as affectionate and 
loyal an address to his Majesty King George I. expressive 
of their grateful acknowledgments for his tender eai^ 
and concern, so uniformly expressed for the p^ce and 
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prosperitj of that pfovince,&c. at their spring session in 
May, 1718. . 

Tbi9 long session the governor closed with another con* 
dilatory address, in which be thus expresses himself-^'^I am 
htgly gratified on account of the valuable and wholesome 
laws, which were composed with so much care, by your 
diligent application, and the great temper and perfect una- 
nimify, wherewith the public affairs have been carried on, 
through all tl^e parts of the administration of the govem- 
mentt for the last twelve months," &c» whidi must con-^ 
vince every one -of the good that necessarily results from 
such a harmony. 

At -this eventful period, when the colony began once 
more to enjoy the smiles of peace, happiness, and concoid, 
which she had been accustomed to enjoy under the foster*' 
ing >care of her old proprietary, died William Penn, the 
finend of man, and the benevolent founder, and patron of 
the province of Pennsylvania. The character of ^s ex- 
cellent man may be seen in his writings, and in his life^* 
where it ought to be read, and studied, by every one who . 
wishes to cultivate a practical temper of love to God, and 
benevolence to men. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONTINVCD. FROBf THE DEATH OF WILUAM 

PZN^j TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF QOV. eORDONy 1726, 
WITH REMARKS. 

In our last we have witnessed the death of the vener-^ 
ahle father of this province, we pass over the particulars 
of his will, and the disposal of his estate generally. [See 
Proud? 8 History of Pennsylvania^ Volutnt ILpage 114.] 

The death of the proprietary, was announced to the 
assembly at their October session, when Jonathan Dick- 
inson was chosen speaker ; at this session it appeared that 
the proprietary's death rendered the deputy-go vemor'ar 
office as governor, ex officio, permanent, until special or*, 
ders from the king, or the heir at law ; yet the modesty of 
Lieutenant-Governor Keith led him to consult the council) 
who unanimously confirmed the decision of the law, in his 
favour. The governor laid the decision of the council 
before .the assembly, and received also their approbation, 
with an expression of '^ thanks, for his care of the pub*, 
lie weal." 

At this time William Penn, then heir at law, claimed 
the government of the province, but he having died about 
this time at Liege, his eldest son Springett claimed the 
government. These claims, together with the connection 
they have with the last will and testament of the propri- 
etary, occasioned an addr^s from Governor Keith, to the 
General Assembly, requesting their advice and assistance 
upon the subject. The governor concludes this address, 
by giving notice that a party of southern Indians, in a war 
excursion against the Five Nations, had fallen in with, 
and killed several of their (Pennsylvania, or Susquehan- 
nah) Indians, near the headwaters of the Potowmac, and 
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requested advice upon. the subject. To tbisv address the 
assemblj replied, by way of thanks, for his wise and digni- 
fied administration, and expressed their wishes, that he 
would continue to rule in wisdom, and in peace ; and as- 
sured him of their support in conducting the hostile ag- 
gressions of the Indians, in such a manner, as shall best 
promote the peace and safety of this province. 

The controverted claims amongst the heirs at law of 
William Penn, were decided in a court of Chancery in 
England, in favour of John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, 
tninor heirs of the elder William Penn ; and the Widow 
Hannah Penn, as executrix, had the government vested in 
her, and other trustees, in trust for these minors. No 
legislative act of moment occurred in 1719 ; but at the 
spring session ot the assembly in 1 720, the governor propos- 
ed to institute a Court of Chancery by law, in that province, 
to which the assembly assented ; and in August, the gov- 
ernor issued his proclamation, wherein he erected and es- 
tablished such Court of Chancery, in the following words — 
" I have thought fit by and with the advice of the council, 
to publish and declare, that with their assistance, I pro- 
pose to open and hold a Court of Chancery^ or equity, for 
t\ie province of Pennsylvania, at the court-house in Phil- 
adelpliia, on Thursday the 25th day of this instant August ; 
from which date the court will be, and remain always open, 
for the relief of the subject, to hear, and determine, all 
matters arising within the province aforesaid, as are re- 
gularly cognizable before any Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land," &c. 

The governor next went into Vii^inia, and settled a 
treaty with that government, and their Indians, that laid 
an amicable foundation for a good understanding between 
the Virginia and Pennsylvania Indians hereafter, and on 
bis way back again, he met a council of the Conistoga and 
Susquehannab Indians, at Conistoga ; where a deputation 
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of the Five Nations attended. The governor addressed 
the couHcii, and explained the treaty of Virginia, and 
urged them to a strict compliance with its terms ; and also 
addressed at the same time the deputation of the Five 
Nations, in the most friendly manner. This address was 
echoed back by one of the chiefs, in a^aanner as cordial 
as it had been dehvered, and thus the blood that had been 
spilt, was amicably wiped away, and peace confirmed by a 
mutual interchange of presents. This ceremony being 
thus ended, the governor returned to Philadelphia, and all 
was peace. 

In the spring of the year 1722, one of the Pennsylvania 
Indians was murdered by some white men, (as was suppos- 
ed,) nearConistoga, and upon a report of the same being 
made to the governor, he deputed James Logan and Col. 
John French, to repair to Conistoga, and make diligent 
search into the affair, which was accordingly done, and the 
persons suspected were arrested and imprisoned ; but no 
proof appearing decidedly against them, at the request of 
Tthe Five Nations, they were set at liberty, and the Indians 
were satisfied, and the peace continued. At this time the 
Indians again renewed their request, that the English tra- 
ders might be restrained from selling rum to the Indians ^ 
alleging that it was the cause of all their quarrels. The 
assembly met the request, and passed the act accordingly. 
The assembly at the same time laid a duty upon all negroes 
imported into the province, &c. 

About this time there appeared to be an unusual scarcity 
of money, and an unusuial number of petty lawsuits, both 
which called up the' attention of the people to an emission 
of paper money ; but having the example of the northern 
colonies before them, they entered with great prudence 
and caution upon the subject. Pending this question be- 
fore the assembly, the merchants, and gentlemen of the first 
respectability, laid before the house a long^ but dignified 

Vol, n. 36 
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address, in which they took the liberty to point out the 
evils that most generally had attended paper money, both 
in England and America, and most probably would attend 
an emission in that colony. The governor also addressed 
the house upon the subject, to the same end ; but added at 
the close of his address, " Gentlemen, these are most frank- 
ly and sincerely my sentiments upon the matter before you, 
and as I do not find myself disposed to dispute, or shew 
any stiffness or obstinacy in the affair, I shall rely very 
much upon your diligent circumspection and care, for the 
good of your country, being still ready to give you all the 
assistance in my power/' Under this weight of caution, 
the assembly proceeded to issue bills of credit to the amount 
of 15,000/. in January, and the governor passed the act in 
March following. 

The assembly guarded this emission with so much caution, 
that it went into circulation under the patronage of such 
public confidence, that its good effects were so generally 
felt, as to induce the assembly, at the close of the year, to 
issue an emission of 30,000/. more, making the whole 
amount to the sum of 45,000/. This money was loaned 
upon the security of real estate, and by increasing the cir- 
culating medium, apparently relieved the burthens of the 
people ; but w hen the first instalment became due, in which 
the money was to be repaid, the people began to feel their 
old burthens, and when the second annual instalment be- 
came due, and the sum of only 6,1 10/. 5s. had actually been 
paid upon the full sum of 45,000/. such was the public dis- 
tress, that the assembly were constrained to pass an act for 
the continuance of the remainder, for a term of eight years 
longer. It appears that the 45,000/. had, at the time of 
the first instalment, depreciated down to the value of 
29,000/. 1 5s. which is but a little more than on^ half of its 
original value, 1726. 
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In 1 729, five years before the next instalment became 
due by law, such was the pressure for money, that the as- 
sembly issued an emission of 30,000/. more, upon double- 
gecurity in real estate, as at the first, and payable in annual 
instalments, as before. In 1 731, the assembly took the pre- 
caution to resolve that the bills of credit which would be- 
gin to become payable in 1734, should be re-continued eight 
years longer. In 1739, such was the pressure for money, 
that the assembly issued a new emission to the amount of 
1 1,000/. more, making a sum total of about 80,000/. which 
as it was then estimated, was worth in market about 
50,000/. ; such was the depreciation, and such the pressure : 
and at this time only £6,1 10 5$. had been repaid upon the 
whole sum. 

At this time it appears that the merchant sold his goods 
at a handsome advance, from the former prices, and with 
quick sales ; but the produce of the farmer, and the wages 
ef salary-men and labourers, were not increased from the 
former standard prices, so that they became the sufferers 
of nearly fifty per cent, under the depreciated paper mo- 
ney. Thus much for paper money. 

In the year 1724, a controversy commenced between 
the governor and the proprietary interest, which proceed- 
ed with so much warmth, that Gov. Keith was superseded 
by Patric Gordon, in the summer of 1726. Gov. Gordon 
entered upon the duties of his office, and met the assembly 
at their October session with a dignified firmness, modera- 
tion, and prudence, which continued to distinguish his ad- 
ministration. 

In 1731, such was the prosperity ofthe province, thatal- 
though first planted in 1680, seventy years after Virginia, 
yet it then contained a more numerous white population 
than the4:hree colonies of Virginia, Maryland and Carolina. 
The reasons assigned for this by their excellent historian, 
Robert Proud, are, their kind and equitable treatment ofthe 
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natives ; their mild constitution of govenmnent, their jost 
and equitable taws, and their free and liberal toleration 
in religion. 

The commerce of Pennsylvania at this time had become 
respectable, and their historian observes that '' their ex- 
ports consisted of wheat, flour, biscuit, beef and pork id 
barrels, bacon, hams, butter, cheese, cider, apples, soap, 
myrtle-wax caudles, starch, hair-powder^ tanned leather, 
bees-wax, tallow candles, strong beer, ^linseed oil, strong 
waters, deer skins, and other peltry, hemp, &c« with some 
tobacco ; lumber, cypress wood shingles, cask staves, head- 
ings, masts and other ship timber, drugs of various kinds, 
and lastly about two thousand tons of shipping annually, 
over and above the demands of their own trade, which 
equalled about six thousand tons. They send great quan- 
tities of corn to Portugal, where they often sell both ship 
and cargo, and carry a return in goods. Their West-India 
trade furnished their specie, and West-India goods, both 
which they carry to England to pay for dry goods, &c. — 
This, with their trade with the other colonies, and the Ca- 
naries, Azores, Newfoundland, the Mediterranean, &c. 
gives them an annual revenue of about 60,000/. ; all this 
the colony has attained to, in about fifty years from her 
first settlement, 1680. 

INDIAN HISTORY CONTINUED. 

To the northward of these, (meaning the Manahoack, or 
Virginia confederates) there was another powerful nation, 
which occupied the country from the head of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, up to the Kittatinney mountains, and as far 
eastward as the Connecticut River, comprehending that 
part of New- York which lies between the Highlands and 
the ocean, all the state of New- Jersey, that part of Penn- 
sylvania which is watered below the Kittatinney moun- 
tains, by the rivers or streams falling into the Delaware. 
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aod the county of New-Caatle, in the State a( Delaware, as 
far as Dutch Creek, it is to be observed that the nations 
of Indians distinguished their countries from each other by 
natural boundaries, such as ranges of mountains, or streams 
©f water. But as the heads of rivers frequently interlock, 
or approach near to each other, and as those who live up- 
en a stream, claim the country watered by it, they often 
encroached upon each other, and this became a constant 
«ouTCe of war between the different tribes. The nation 
occupying the country last described, called themselves 
Lenopi. The French writers called them Loups ; and 
among the English they are now commonly called Dela- 
wares. This nation or confederacy consisted of five tribes, 
who all spake one language. 1. The Chihohocki, who 
dwelt on the west side of the river now called Delaware ; 
but which by the Indians was called Chihohocki. 2d. The 
Wanami, who inhabit the country called New- Jersey, from 
the Rariton to the sea. 3d. The Munsey, who dwelt on 
the upper streams of the Delaware, from the Kittatinney 
mountains down to the Lehigh, or western branch of the 
Delaware. 4th. The Wabinga, who are sometimes called 
River Indians, sometimes Mohiskanders, who had their 
dwelling between the west branch of Delaware and Hud- 
son's River, from the Kittatinney ridge down to the Rari- 
ton ; and 5th, the Mahickon, or Mahattan, who occupied 
Staten-Island, York-Island, (which from its being the prin- 
cipalseat of their residence was formerly called Mahattan,) 
Long- Island, and that part of New- York and Connecticut, 
which lies between Hudson and Connecticut Rivers, from 
the highland, which is a continuation of the Kittatinney 
ridge, down to the sound. This nation had a close alliance 
with the Shawanese, who lived on the Susquehannah, and 
to the westward of that river, as far as the Alleghana moun- 
tains, and carried on a long war with another powerful 
confederacy of Indians, who lived to the north of them, be- 
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tween the Kittatinney mountains, or highlands, and the 
Lake Ontario, and who call themselves Mingoes, and are 
called by the French writers Iroquois, by the English the 
Five Nations, and by the Indians to the southward, with 
whom they were at war, Massawomacs. This war wa» 
raging in its greatest fury, when Capt. Smith first ar« 
rived in Virginia, The Mingo warriors had penetrated 
down the Susquehannah to the mouth of it. In one of his 
excursions up the bay, at the mouth of Susquehannah, in 
160B, he met with six or seven canoes full of their warri- 
ors, who were coming to attack their enemies in the rear. 
In an excursion which he had made a few weeks before, 
up the Rappahannock, and in which he had a skirmish with 
a party of the Manahoacs, and taken a brother of one of 
their chiefs, prisoner, he first heard of this nation. For 
when he asked the prisoner why his nation attacked the 
English ? the prisoner said because his nation had heard 
that the English came from under the world, to take their 
world from them. Being asked how many worlds he knew ? 
be said he knew of but one, which was under the sky that 
covered him, and which consisted of Powhatans, the Mana- 
kins, and the Massawomacks. Being questioned concern- 
ing the latter, he said they dwelt on a great water to the 
north, that they ))ad a great many boats, and so many men, 
that they waged war with all the rest of the world. The 
Indians here referred to, were the confederacy of the Five 
Nations, which have been particularly noticed under New- 
York. The Delawares had sometime before carried on a 
war with the Adirondacs who live on the northern side of 
the Lakes Erie, and Ontario. In this war they were 
worsted : but having made peace with them through the 
intercession of the French, who were settling Canada, 
they turned their arms against the Lenopi ; and as the war 
was long and doubtful, they not only exerted their whole 
force, but put in practice every measure which prudence 
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or policy could devise, to bring it to k successfal issue. For 
this purpose they bent their course down the Susquehan- 
nah, warring with the Indians in their way, and having 
penetrated as far as the mouth of it, they by the terror of 
their arms, engaged a nation now known by the name of 
^Nfanticocks, Conoys, and Tuteloes, who lived between 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and bordering on the 

tribe of Chohocki, to enter into an alliance with them. — 

* 

They also formed an alliance with the Monakans, and 
stimulated them to a war with the Lenopi and their con* 
federates. At the same time the Mohawks carried on a 
furious war down the Hudson, against the Mohierons and 
River Indians, and compelled them to purchase a tempora- 
ry, and precarious peace, by acknowledging them to be their 
superiors, and paying an annual tribute. The Lenopi be- 
ing surrounded with enemies, and hard pressed, having lost 
many of their warriors, were at last compelled to sue for 
peace, which was granted to them upon the condition that 
tliey should put themselves under the protection of the 
Mingoes ; confine themselves to raising corn, hunting for 
the subsistence of their femilies, and no longer have the 
power of making war. This is what the Indians call mak- 
ing them women. And in this condition the Lenopi were, 
when William Penn first arrived and began the settlement 
of Pennsylvania, in 1662. 

From the figurative language of the Indians, as well as 
from those we are still acquainted with, it is evident that it 
was, and still continues to be, a constant custom among the 
Indians, to gather up the bones of the dead, and deposit 
them in a particular place.* Thus when they make peace 
with any nation with whom they have been at war, after 
burying the hatchet, they take up the belt of wampum and 
say, '' We now gather up all the bones of those who have 

♦ These depositories were called barroH'Ss 
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been slain, and bury them,'' &c. — [See all the treaties of 
peace.'] Besides, it is customary, whenever any of them 
die at a distance from home, to bury them^ and afterward 
j to come and take up the bones and carry them home. At, 
a treaty which was held at Lancaster with the Six Nations, 
one of them died, and was buried in the woods, a little dis- 
tance from the town. Sometime after, a party came and 
took up the body, separated the flesh from the bones, by 
boiling and scraping them clean, and carried them to be de- 
posited in the sepulchres of their ancestors. The opera- 
tion was so offensive, that no one could come near them 
while performing it. JeffersorOs Notes. 

N. B. Joseph carried the bones of his Father from 
Egypt to Canaan, to bury them in the family tomb, and 
his descendants carried hi8 4>ones also to bury them in Ca- 
naan, when they went up out of Egypt, to return to the land 
of their fathers. This custom, among many others, bears 
the mark of Jewish origin, and supports the conjecture, that 
these Indians are the descendants of the ten tribes. Wil- 
liam Penn also remarks, that Indian children very exactly 
resemble the Jewish children which are seen every day in 
London, and from this, with many other strong circum- 
stances, he does not hesitate to conclude, that the Aborigin- 
es of North America were of Jewish origin. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CAROLINA CONTINUED FROM THE SECOND INDIAN WAR, AND 
THE DISPERSION OP THE TUSCARORAS, TO THE PURCHASE 
OP THE PkOPRIETORs' RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT, BY THE 
CROWN, 1729 WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OP GOVERNOR 

* JOHNSTON. 

We closed our last chapter on Carolina, with the second 
Indian war, and remarics upon the situation of the colony, 
as to population, government, &c. We will now com- 
mence the history of the colony with the administration of 
Governor Eden, who arrived May, 1714. 

In carrying forward the colony of New- York, we have 
had occasion to notice the disposition of certain characters 
high in office, to carry a slack rein of governro'ent towards 
certain pirates that infested the coast ; for that buccaneer- 
ing spirit which had raged with so much success upon the 
ooasts of Spanish America, in the 17th century, as to oc- 
casion King Charles II. to confer the honor of knighthood 
upon the noted, yet ivery successful pirate Morgan, had 
now extended to the American coast, and claimed the at- 
tention of others, as avaricious, though not as successful 
knaves, and finally occastoned the mission ojf Lord Bello- 
mont as governor of New York, to suppress these corrupt 
practices. The success of his lordship in taking and ex- 
ecuting the noted pirate Kid, in the port of Boston, we 
have noticed, as well as the suspicions that fell upon 
Fletcher, and others. Governor Eden had not long been 
in office before the same suspicions fell upon him, and he 
was accused of holding piratical intercourse with the noted 
pirate Theach, (commonly called Black Beard,) through 
the agency of the secretary of the province and collector of 
the customs, Tobias Knight. Although Lord Bellomont 
had exerted himself to suppress ^racy upon the American 

Vol.11. 37. 
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c6&st, yet it was found to be a tsric too jd^oidt -^ (me 
man to aooomplisfa. King George I« made an attempt t4 
suppress it by offisiing pardon by proclamation, to all 9UGh 
grates as should surrender themselves to any of the colo»- 
fiial governors witlun a given time* This policy had a good 
effect ; Bkdc-Beard and twenty others embraced the am- 
nesty, surrendered themselves to the governor of North? 
Cfirolina, abd took iiie oatti of allegiance to the king* The 
intemperate and debauched habits of THeach, soon strip- 
ped him of his ill-got wealth ; and his poverty, added to a 
corrupt disposition, led him to procure a small vessel, fit 
her o^t on a voyage, and return to his wontec^iratical .life« 
Again Theach was successful in his cruize, and returned 
to port with a French ship richly laden with sugar, coffee, 
and cotton. By the false oaths of four of his people, he 
entered his prize as a ship he had found abandoned at sea ; 
he next landed his goods, and attempted to grave bis vea* 
sel for another cruize ; and to secrete his cargo, he stored 
twenty barrels -of sugar in the bam of Secretory Kni^bt^ 
at whose house he was a steady visitor^ This rendered 
the character of the governor and ^is secretary somewhat 
suspicious ; a man is generally known by the company he 
ketps. The governor of Virginia, at the same time, c^Rs^ed 
a reward for Theach, and his associates ; this roused u|^ 
a Lieutenant Maynard, who commanded an armed ship« 
which lay in the roads, and he set sail in quest of Theach ^ 
found him, in the readiness of a pirate, bound on another 
cruize -, attacked him, and in the heat of a desperate action} 
killed him and nine men out of seventeen of hia arew^ 
the rest were taken. Lieutenant Maynard had thirty men 
jailed and wounded in the action. The pirates were ti«» 
ed in Vii^inia, and four were executed upon 'their owtt 
confessions, after being convicted upon the testimony rf 
. one of their comrades, who turned king's evidence. Tbiif 
t|i0 truth was disclosed, and jl^tice took pl«ce iuigmtU 
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One etrconirtance Wordiy of notice appeared agaiatl 
Kniji^; his letter directed to 'Theach, and containing a 
aecret therein alluded to ; bat net to be expreised, shewed 
their intimacy at least, if not Knight's guilt ; this added 
to the testimoDy of Hand, the king's evidence, fixed goilt 
very strongly upon Knight, and in some degree involved 
the governor in the suspicion. These facts, added to the 
circumstance of a silver cop having been found in the pos- 
session of Knight, which it appeared had been phindered 
from a boat on the river, by Theach, a few days before^ 
rendered the suspicions very strong. Yd; all this amount** 
ed to nothing, and the secretary and governor both e»* 
caped without farther enquiry. 

At this time a mob of gentlemen broke into the office of 
the deputy-secretary, and seized the public records ; they 
were arrested by an armed force, at the order of the mar* 
shal, and taken into custody ; when one of the rioters 
reflected severely upon the governor, as being more 
severe against honest men than against pirates. 

In March 1 722, Governor Eden died, and Thomas Pol- 
lock was again chosen president ^ who died shortly, and 
was succeeded by William Reed, in the presidency, who 
presided until George Barrington, the governor^ arrived 
the ensuing summer. 

/ In the year 1717, the county of Bath had been alarmed 
by an otiber insurrection of the Indians, and several. white 
people were murdered ; but the vigilance and activity of 
fliO' English, soon compelled the Indians to sue for peace, 
irhicb was granted the same year. 

*^ Governor Barrington*'' says Dr. Williamson, ^^ is not 
diarged, nor was be chargeable with fraud, oi^ corruption, 
for he despised rogues, whether they were small or great. 
Hot could be be suspected of cunning ^ a vice that if the 
store (Jongerout, htcame it ftrsonatts a virtue. But he • 
tftoM without ballast." &c. He was i^ointed to the 
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office of governor becaaae he needed a place, as tbe poor 
deseendaut of. a worthy father. Such a ffian was dejserv- 
cdly removed soon, to stop tbe voice of public clamoar.; 
und Richard Everard was appointod in his place. Gov- 
ernor Barrington, on becoming a private citizen, was 
obUged to flee, to avoid the persecutions of his numer- 
ous creditors, and be left the province. 

Thus we see, again and again, from New-Hampshire to 
Carolina, the perpetual evils that resulted from govern- 
ors, who were appointed by, and accountable to a foreign 
master; independent of the people, and regardless of the 
people^s rights. We shall have occasion to observe in the 
sequel, why these things were permitted,^ and what spe- 
cial good rtssulted from these partial evils, and how they 
were overruled for the benefit of the common cause. 

In 1711, the Colonies of Viiginia and Carolina, made 
an attempt to run out and settle their boundary line ; but 
such were the delays and difficulties in adjusting this busi- 
ness, that in 1728, they had made no progress, and the par- 
ties could not be agreed upon one starting point* The 
affair now having become serious from its importance, as 
well as from its long delay, the parties finally agreed upon 
a point at Currituc Inlet, thirty-six degrees thirty-one 
.minutes north, and proceeded to run out the line to the 
satisfaction of the parties. 

Thus, at the commencement of the administrati<Mi of 
Crovernor Everard, was that hone of contention removed 
^at lay between Virginia and Carolina, and although 
many settlers were in possession of Carolina lapds und^r 
Vir^nia grants ; yet all was amicably adjusted, and the 
parties remained qui^t. Although this controversy was 
so happily closed, under this admini^ration, it carried i^ot 
the same harmony into all its parts. The Governor was 
generally impnident ; he neittier rewarded the innocettt 
and virtuous, nor punished the guilty and the . coonpt j 
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and ander snch a character he lost the confidence of ike 
pejople, as well as of his coudciK When the assembly 
remonstrated against a corrupt judge, the governor dis- 
regarded their remonstrance ; when his counci) dissented 
in opinion, the governor railed and became boisterons ; 
the council took advantage of his want of dignity, as well 
as temper, and railed in their turn, and thus they ap^md- 
ed to the proprietors with mutual criminations, to the 
disorder and confusion of the government, and the grief of 
: all good men. 

ADMINISTRATION 01* OOVERNOft JOHNSTON. 

In the two governments of Carolina, (North and Son*,) 
have existed the same evils, and the people now began 
to trace them to their true cause ; viz. a foreign govern- 
or, who was neither elected by, nof amicable to the peo- 
ple. The proprietors had hitherto appointed the govem- 
-ors, and the crown now exercised the same power, and 
the same evil consequences had followed, and continued 
io follow, as we have witnessed in the colonies of tife 
north, when under crown governors. Avarice and dd- 
^minion were the characteristic features of their adminis- 
trattbns, and the people mourned. Tired of these rods of 
the proprietors, the people in South-Carolina proceeded 
to d^ose their proprietary governor, and elect one from 
the body of the people ; but in North-Carolina the people 
-bore the scourge with sullen contempt, until it became by 
'right of purchase vested in the crown ; excepting the' right 
of one eighth) which Lord Carteret reserved to himself 
and bis heirs, upon certain conditions of quit-rent therein 
' $;pecified ; the remaining seven eighths being convey^ 
by the proprietors to King George II. in 1729, for seven- 
^teen thousand five hundred pounds sterling, reserving to 
Ijord Caiteret his one eighth upon the northern border, 
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tod adJHiDiBg tiie Virginia Uoe. A cUffioalty was iof ohti 
10 the locatton af thii right, because Jlie origbal grant 
or charter, embraced e^t degrees and a half of latitn^ 
w. from the 29th to the 37 deg* 30 miii. of nordi laii^ 
tilde, wbkh would ^ve to Lord Carteret for his one eighth 
part, seventy two miles in width, which Was actually ni 
otf to him ; but w^ in feet, eight or nine miles too much ; 
because St. Augustine stands in 39 deg. 27 min* and East 
Florida was never claimed as a part of Carolina ; thece* 
fore the proprietors had no claim to any part of the 39lh 
degree, any further than as being their southern boundary^ 
which actually gave them 7 deg. and 30min. instead of 
8 deg* 30 min. as was supposed. 

At this time his ma^sty thought fit, for some consider* 
ation hard to be conjectured, upon the removal of Gov- 
ernor Everard, to reappoint Governor Barriugtoo, whoaii 
xile and t^orrupt administration has been noticed. The. 
council, as well as the goveroor^ were in the hands of the 
crown, and at this time consisted of seven, three of whom- 
Ibrmed a quorum with the governor. Governor Barring* 
ton re-entered upon the administration of North-CaroHna, 
February 1731. His first task opened with an enquiry 
into the causes of^ the controversy between the late Gov* 
^MroEor Everard and bis couni^il. When the governor cal- 
led upon the old council, or any part of them as witoenes, 
the uew council objected^ because they were not dismter* 
ested ; but parties. When he called upon the judges and* 
assistant jwlges, which the late governor had appointed^ 
their powers and jurisdiction as judges, were questioned; 
beeause> as was alleged, the whole judicial power, was. 
vested by the crown, in the supreme or chief ju^^' 
ind thus the parties wene at issue, in attempting to 
beal an old quarrel. 

The assembly next proceeded to acts of legislaticmt 
Mi pjnssented a biH, ^^ fer aseertaining the fees of p«b*^ 
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fie officers, -atMl making tobacca a tender, at toit sbil* 
Hngs the .hundred, in payn^ent of qait-rents.^' The gov* 
^ffbov rdfiittd to pats this bUl, and prorogned the assMibly^ 
t© meet on the 2i of November ; but the governor tbeo 
being absent, be again prorogued the assembly to 'the 
first Tuesday of April, 1 733. 

The next subject that engrossed the attention of the 
people, was an impeachment that was laid before the gov* 
emof and council, against the judge of admiralty, Ed* 
muttd Porter. .The crimes of which this o^nder was 
tccttsed^ were numerous, and of the blackest die ; and 
after a full hearing, he was convicted of ^' sundry notori- 
ous crimes ; ^' whereupon he was suspended from his of- 
fice as judge, and from tbe council board. 

Governor Barrington next became entangled with a com,- 
plaint brou^t before him when at Wilmington, by ttie 
master of a vessel, against a merchant of that place, for 
refusing to fulfil his contract. The governor laid the 
complaint before his council, of which the merchant was 
a mensber, and who denied the jurisdiction of tiie court in 
siK;b cases; but in the course of enquiry, Ae fraudulent de* 
Mgns of the merchant were very conspicuous, and alftougb 
ik^ court could not try and determine the cause ; the 
merchant could become, and did become the avowed en-* 
emy of the governor ever after, and treated &e impru- 
dences of the govemcMT with great severity. The next 
irregularity of the governor, was to order his servant to 
burn a poor man's hut or cabbin, which he had inadvertently 
erected upon one of his waste fields ; which wanton act 
exposed him to the reproach and contempt of Ae popu«> 
Jace, as a barbarous unfeeling tyrant, and rendered tbe re- 
mainder of his administration, in connection wkh Ms other' 
impmdences, so tempestuous that he could not long resist 
t^e storm*,, but retired from the government, and sailed 
for£ngland Aprils 1734^ where he was murdered so^t^ 
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after, and robbed of 'a large sum of money at the satne 
time, in St. James' Park. ' 

The departure of this scourgeof the people opened tbe 
way for a minister of jtistice, and of peace, aUder the wi«c 
and ^radent adminiatrsrtioD of Governor Johnston, who 
entered upon the duties of his office, November nS4; ^ 

The first objects of importance that claimed thef attend 
tion of Governor Johnston, were the provision of schools' 
for the instruction of youth, and the support of public' 
worship : these he recommended to the assembly, most 
pressingly, and ui^ed at the same time, an amfendment of 
the laws, alleging that the neglect of these three import^ 
ant objects, had been, and would continue to be the cause 
of all the troubles of Carolina. Impressed with the truth, 
and importance of the recommendation, the assembly 
made provision for the support of a particular church, to* 
the neglect and prejudice of all others, which again sour- 
ed'the public mind ; they also granted money to support a 
seminary, Without maldng provision ibr common Schools ; 
but the seminary was no further encouraged, and lay dor- 
mant, whilst the strife of party promoted &e religious 
establishment which the assembly had fostered. They 
next attempted to dmend their laws ; but at the same time^ 
paid no regard to ttieir depreciated paper money, unless it' 
was to ruin it by increasing its quantity by new emissions, 
tb supply the place of its depreciation, which they did in 
17^9, by an increased emission of forty thousand pounds, 
and in 1754, by another emission of ten thousand potmd^.- 
Although these bills had not depreciated below three^alsd 
a half for one, in 1730, yet in consequence 6f the emissi5iia 
of '29 and '34, tfce bills were down to seven and a haff' fi«K 
one, in the year 1 739. This was not peculitir to ©artrtiiia'** 
we have seen that it had been, and continued to be Coiti- 
mbn to all the colonies, and had for its basis necessity and 
dorruption. The scarcity of a circulating medium re' 
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cernmoQ to 4lI1 new couotries ; bqt was peculiar]; so in 
America, in the early fiettlemeats, and called for small emis- 
sions in times of war, which should hare been redeemed 
soon, and often, if repeated ; but it soon became an engine 
of 8f>eculation, and a popular bounty upon rogues, who 
borrowed the bills when they were worth six shillings the 
dollar, and paid them in return, when they were worth 
only one half, 04r one fourth, and one serenth of their origin- 
al value ; so that the value of one dollar when borrowed, 
would pay in rieturn two, four, or even seven or ten doU 
Ws ; thus rogues became rich, and honest men were ruin- 
ed. Thus says Dr. Williamson — " There were men who 
ware banished Carolina for steaHng a hog, whilst those 
who banished them would contend for paying a debt of 
seven pounds with the value of twenty shillings." Thus 
the pubdic mind becomes corrupted, by the sanction of 
corrupt laws, and great rogues are caressed whilst small 
rogues are punished. The vake of every thing is depre- 
ciated directly i|i proportion to the facility with which men 
can Require, or obtain it. 

We have noticed heretofore, that the articles of known 
and current value, generally used in payment of debts in 
Carolina, were deer skins, bees- wax, &c. which had ever 
he^i received in payment of quit-rents, and all other debts 
at their known and established value. The next proceeding 
of the assembly was to pass a law, making their bills of 
credit a lawful payment in discharge of their quit-rents ^ 
but the governor, in justice to himself and to the crown, 
could not pass such a bill. The assembly next endeavour- 
ed to force such a tendery ; but the public officers refus- 
ed the m^iey, and proceeded to distraujb for the rents ; 
the assembly next ordered the officers to be imprisoned ; i 
the governor then dissolved the assembly, to suppress this 
worst of tyranny, March 4th, 1739. The same spirit pre- 
vailed in a succeeding assembly, and the governor dissolv- 

Vo£i, II. 38 
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ed thttt also. At ibis time a new eril app^red m Ae ge- 
vernmeRt ; Smith, the chief justice, wa^ hs^ly censaraMe 
in some of his conduct, and an attempt was made to im- 
peach him before the assembly ; but he, by his address aad 
popularity with his party in the house, so managed as to 
defeat the attempt, by preventing a quorum of the house 
from being present at any one time, until the ^vemor 
could dissolve the assembly. The governor next issued 
bis writs for the election of a new assembly, and Smith, by 
his influence and intrigues, obtained a majority of his 
friends in the house, so that when bis impeachment came 
before the assembly, the business was hurried tfirougb, 
without giving time for the prosecution to collect t^Bi^ifim- 
ny, and the chief justice was acquitted, because tt^ whole 
charges were not proved.* The writer of the history <rf 
Carolina has inserted this case, for the double purpoise of 
shewing the corruption of the chief justice, in committing 
the crimes, and the criminality of the governor in shieldk^ 
him from justice, by hurrying his trial through, before tes- 
timony demanded could possibly be obtained. It is inju- 
rious to the best interests of a coRHimnity, when small of- 
fenders are suffered to violate the laws with imptinity ; but 
the evils are incalculably greater, when public officers ate 
suffered to violate liie laws with impunity ; this operates 
as a bounty on rogues, from the pernicious eiects of ex- 
amples in authority. I am sensible that a time of party is 
always a time of tyranny, and that th6 cloak of party oftea 
has covered, and often will cover the grossest offenders, and 
protected the blackest crimes ; and it may be i:emember^d| 
that in this way parties become a scourge to themselves, 
as well as to t|M^r opponents; for the villain whom they 
have shielded, often, very often, rewards bi« protectoxt 



• The charges alleged against Judge Smith were numerous, and msuDf 
of j^m of the higj^est crimioAlUj. 
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with aggravated crimes, aa well as the blackest ingrattitude. 
We will crow pursue this evil in its consequences. 

Tbe legislature had hitherto occasionally met at Bruns- 
wick, which was incorporated ; but soon after the acquit- 
tal of Judge Smith, a ttU was brought into the assembly to 
establish the town and port of Wilmington ; when Qke bill 
came before tbe council, they were divided, four against 
four, the vote of the president being counted to make the 
tie ; in addition to this, he claimed the right of a casting 
vote, which decided the bill in the affirmative, and the go- 
vernorgaveit his approbation. This bill excited much 
warmth of party feeling, because much interest was con- 
nected with the question ; and the feelihgs and passions of 
the partizans of Judge Smith, took sides in the dispute, and 
this entangled the parties in harsh, opprobrious reproach- 
es and calumny ; but the afiair passed off without violence* 

At this time the precincts were converted into counties, 
and the marshals were called sheriffs. — March 6, 1788. 

We have noticed before, the embarrassments that lay up- 
on Lord Carteret's share of the colony; this embarrass- 
ment bad, until this time, prevented the sale of his lands. 
The governor now took up the subject, agreeable to his in- 
structions, and appointed Holton, Allen, Rowan, and 
Forbes, all members of the council, together with Gould, 
tbe surveyor general, in behalf of the crown, to unite with 
Modely, Moore, Rice, and -Abercrombie, on the part of 
Lord Carteret, to run out the line. — April, 1 743. 

These commissioners entered upon the duties of their 
appointment, and run out the line from the coast to Pandit 
CO River. In Aprils 1 746, ^ree of tbe said commissioners, 
continued the Kiie, until they had runjtttone hundred 
and ^ifee miles, and two hundred and seventeen poles^^ 
when they stopped ; but with orders to finish the line. 

The next subject that occupied the attention of the house, 
was a dividing line between the colonies, or governments of 
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North and South Carolina : hitherto the divisioii ba4 hem 
only nominal. The assembly accordingly appointed Ro- 
bert Hofton, Matthew Rowan, and Edward Mosely, on the 
part of North Carolina, to run out the division liae* The 
object of the parties was, to leave land to the south rf 
Cape Fear, sufficient for a county, that one of the diief 
ports of the north government mi^t be upcm Clarendon 
River. To effect this, the commissioners commenced their 
line at the mouth of Little River, and ran upon a north- 
west course, until they struck the thirty-fifth degr^ of 
north latitude, and from thence they ran a due west Ime, 
until they reached the river Pedee, 1737. In the year 
1764, the line was extended twenty miles further, at pri- 
vate expense. In December, 1771, his majesty directed 
Gov. Martin to complete this Hne, with particular instruc- 
tions as to its several courses and distances ; but the legis- 
lature refused to appoint commissioners, and it then feiled. 

Things had now very generally become quiet under Gov. 
Johnston^s administration ; and the paper money Was fast 
rising in its value, when an expedition Was projected 
against Carthagena, (as has been noticed uhder New-Eng- 
land,) and North Carolina raised four hundred men to em- 
bark on this foreign adventure, 1 740. A tax of three shil- 
lings on the poll was then levied, to bear the expenses of 
this expedition, made payable in all the articles of barter 
heretofore enumerated, or in current bills of the colony, at 
seven and a half for one ; which tax served to call in the 
principal part of the paper money at that time in circula- 
tion. 

At a session of the assembly at New-Bern, the question 
arose of fixing d|||capital, or seat of government for tbecoK 
ony, either in tHai town, or at some place more southerly, or 
at Bath. The parties became warmly divided, and a sharp 
controversy ensued. Hitherto the eastern counties had 
posseaaed a majority in the representation^ because tiiey 
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had been tbe most Dumerous ; and by this majoritj, they 
now were able t^ fix tbe seat of government where thejr 
chose, which was at Bath ; in order to correct this evil^ 
which tbe crown had hitherto ordered to be corrected, but 
which order was not regarded, tbe governor managed so 
as to prorogue tbe assembly, and then call a meeting 
^tbe assembly, at auch time and place as would render it 
difficult for tbe eastern counties) whose representation 
was too numerous, to attend; this plan succeeded, and 
tbe house at this session reduced these counties from 
tiie fiumber of five, to tbe number of two representa- 
tives each, agreeable to tbe standard of tbe other coun- 
ties, and thus fixed the seat of government. Great beat 
arose out of this finesse, tbe party a^rieved carried their 
o^mplaints to the king; the governor explained to bis 
iBAJ^ty, and finally the change went into future op- 
eration without any thing further or more serious ari- 
sing out of it* This question was soon lost in a ques- 
tion of land-jobbing, in which Henry M^Cultoch, and 
others, attempted to swindle his majesty out of about 
sixty thousand acxes of land, and finally succeeded* 

In 1 744, the defence of the sea-coast claimed the at- 
tention of the assembly ; the war, then commenced be- 
tween England and Spain, led them to realise their defence- 
less situation. At the mouth of Clarendon River, stood 
Fort Johnson, and diree other forts had been erected upon 
ike coast, yet a Spanish privateer landed at Brunswick, 
aad began to plunder the town. Alarmed for their safe- 
ty, they rallied a force, and commenced so brisk an at- 
tache upon tbe privateer, that she was Mown up and 
destroyed, and the town relieved. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

VIRGINIA CONTINUED. . 

ReiiIQIOn is the vital principlei the primum mobile, the 
test of the true worth and greatoess, both of oatioos and in- 
dividuals ; whatever maj be the characteristic stai^p ar 
feature of their religion^ such will be the characteristic 
stamp or feature of their character and government. Por 
perj and Episcopacy are as incompatible with a republi* 
can government, as the religion of Methodism andQnaker- 
ism are with absolute monarchy. Impressed with the tru^ 
of this remark, I have endeavoured to illustrate the true 
stamp of the religious character of the several coloi^ies of 
America, by unfolding that religious character which ^bej 
severally brought out from Europe and planted as the, basis 
of the rising colony ^ whenever this has been doubtful, I 
have passed it over in silence. In the history of the early 
settlement of Virginia, it appears that a rigid Episcopacy, 
interwoven with the rigid principles of monarchy, was the 
stamp of the religion of this colony, tt may be of some use. 
in this place, to ilhistrate more fully the religious character 
.of Vii^inia, down to the period of the American revolution, 
by the following extract from Mr. Je£ferson^s Notes on Vir- 
ginia, page 213. 

^^ The first settlers in this country Icolony] were emigrants 
fromEngland, of the English church, justat a p<»nt of time 
when it was flushed with complete victory ovei^.tbe reU^ous 
of all other persuasions.^ Possessed, as they became, of the 
powers of makin|||^ administering, and executing the laws, 
tbtyr ihewed equal intolerance in tins country, witt^ their 
Presbyterian brethren, who had emigrated to the noitiiera 

* See the reigns of Queei^ Elizabeth^ and James I. ip the incipient sttitgei 
of this work. 
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•government. The poor Qaa^ers were flying from perse- 
cation in England. They cast- their eyes on these new 
countries as asylums of ciril and religious freedom ; but 
they found them free only for the reigning sect. Several 
dcts of the Virginia aoembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693, had 
made it penal in parents to refuse to have their children 
Imptized ; had prohibited the unlawful assembling of Qua- 
kers ; had made it penal for any nmster of a vessel to bring 
a Quaker into the state ; had ordered those already here, 
ntA sueh as should come thereafter, to be imprisoned until 
they should abjure the country ; provided a milder punish- 
ment for their firsl and second return, but death for their 
third; had inhibited all persons from suffering their meet- 
ings in or near their houses, entertaining them individually, 
or disposing of books which supported their tenets. If no 
execution took place here, as did in. New- England, it was 
not owing to^the moderation of the church, or spirit of the 
legislature, as may be inferred from the law itself; but to 
historical circumstances which have not been handed down 
to us. The Anglicans retained full possession of the coun- 
try, [colony] about a eentury. @ther opinions began then 
to creep in, and the great care of the government to sup- 
port their own church, having begotten an equal degree of j 
indolence in its, clergy, two-thirds of the people had be- 
come dissenters at the commencement of the present revo- 
lution. The laws indeed were still oppressive on them, 
but the spirit of the one party had si;))sided into modera- 
tion, and of the other had risen to a degree of determina- 
tion which commanded respect. 

" The present state of odr laws on the subject of religion 
is this. [1781-2.] The convention of May, 1776, in their 
declaration of rights, declared it to be a truth, and a natu- 
ral right, that ttie exercise of religion should be free.; but 
when they proceeded to form on that declaration the ordi* 
nance of governmentj instead of taking up every principte 
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declared in tbe bill of ri^its, aod guardisg it by l^i^lative 
ganctioDfl, tbey passed over that whicb asserted our reli- 
gious ri^ts, leaving tbem afi they found them. Tbe same 
eonventiop, however, when they met as a member of tbe 
General Assembly in October, 171f, repealed ail aet^ %f 
parliament which had reiMiered crimioa) tbe maifttamiog 
any opinions in matters of religion, tbe forbearing to repair 
to church, and the ejtercisiog any mode of worship ; and 
si^pended the laws giving salaries to the clergj, whicb sus- 
pension was made perpetual in October, 1 779. Statotoiy 
oppressionJB ia rebgian being thus wiped away, weremaio 
at present under those only imposed by the common hw^ 
«r by our own acts of assembly* At H^ common law, hen- 
esy w^ a capital offence, punishable by burning* Its defi- 
nition was left to the Ecclesiastical judges, before wbom 
tbe.eonviction was, till the statute of the 1 Eliz. cli. Uctr<- 
cumscribed it by declaring, thai nothing should be deemed 
heresy, but wbat had been so determined by authority of 
the canonical scriptures, or by one ot the four first general 
councils, or by other council havii^ lor the grounds of 
their declaration the exppess and plsin words of U^e scrip- 
tures. Heresy, 'thus circumscribed, being an ofifeace at 

I the common law, our act of assembly of October, 1777, 
cfa. 17. gives cognizance of it to the general court, by de- 
claring, thatthe jurisdiction of that court shall be genersj 
in all matters at the common law. The execution is by 

.the writ De hmreiico comburendo* By our own act of as- 
sembly of 1705, ch. 30. if a person brought up in l^cbrisr 
tian religion denies the being of a God, or the Trinity, or 
asserts there are more gods than one, or denies tbe Chfia- 
tian religion to ||e true, or the scriptures to be of divine 
authority^ be is punishable on the first offisnce by incapaci- 
ty to bold any ofice or employmeat, ecclesiairtical, civil, or 
military ; on the second, by disability to sue, to take any 
gift, or legacy, to be guardian, executor, or administrator^ 
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* 

and by fliree yeara impridonment witfaoat baih A fiitber's 
right to the custody of his own children being founded in- 
law on bis right of gaardianship, this being taken away, 
they may of course be severed from him, and put by the 
anthbrity of the couit* into more orthodox hands< This 
19 a summary Tiew of that religious slavery, under which 
a people have been wilting to remain, who have lavished 
their lives and fortunes for the establishment of their civil 
freedom. "^The error seems not sufficiently eradicated, 
that the operations of the mind, as well as the acts of the 
body, are subject to the coercion of the laws. But our 
rulers iCan have no authority over such natural rights, only 
aa we have submitted to them. The rights of conscience 
we never submitted, we could not submit. We are an- 
swerable for them to oUr God. The legitimate powers erf* 
government extend to such acts only as are injurious to 
others. But it does me no injury for wy neighbour to say^ 
there are twenty gods, or no God. It neither picks my pocket 
nor breaks my leg. (f it be said, his testimony in a court 
#f justice cannot be relied on, reject it then, and be the 
stigma oh him« Constraintmay ttiake him worse by making 
him a hypocrite, but it will never make Dim a truer man. 
it may fix him obstinately in his errors, but will not cure i 
them. Reason and free enquiry are the only effectual 
agents against error. Give a loose to them, they will sup- 
port the true religion, by bringing every false one to th^r 
tribunal, to the test of their investigation. They are the 
Batnral enemies of error, and of jrror only. Had not the 
Roman government permitted ffee enquiry, Christianity 
could never have been introduced. Had not free enquiry 
been indulged at the aera of the reformation, the corrup- 
tions of Christianity could not have been purged away. If 
it be restrained now, the present corruptions will be pro- 
tected, and now ones encouraged. 

*Furneaux passim. 

Von. IR 3a 
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" Was. the government to prescribe to us our medicine 
and diet, our bodies would be in just such keeping as our 
souls are now. Thus in France, the emetic was once 
forbidden as a medicine, and the potatoe as an article of 
food. Government is just as infallUJe too, when it fixe^ 
systems in physics. Galileo was sent to the inquisitioH 
for affirming that the earth was a sphere ; the government 
bad declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo was 
obliged to abjure his error. This error however at kngth 
prevailed^ the earth became a globe, and Descartes de- 
clared it was whirled round its axis by a vortex. The 
government in which he lived was wise enough to see that 
this was no question of civil jurisdiction, or we should 
all have been involved by authority in vortices. la feet the 
vortices have been exploded, and the Newtonian principle 
of gravitation is now more firmly established, <^ the basis 
of reason, than it would be, were the government to step 
in and make it an article of necessary faith. Reason and 
experiment have been indulged, Sind error has fled before 
them* ' It is error alone which needs the support of gov- 
ernment ; truth can stand by itself. Subject opinion to 
coercion ; whom' will you make your inquisitors ? Fallible 
men ; men governed by bad passions, by private as well as 
public reasons. And why subject it to coercion ? To pro- 
duce uniformity. Bpt is uniformity of opinion so desira- 
able ? No more than of face and statue. Introduce the 
bed of Procrustes then, and there is danger^that ,the large 
men may beat the small, inake us all of a size, by lopping 
the former, and stretchipg the Is^tter. Diffejnence of ppin- 
ion- is advantageous in religion ; the several sects pei/orm 
the office of a censor niorwn, (censors) over ea^ch other. Is 
uniformity attainable? Millions of innocent men, women^ 
and children, since the introduction of chistianity,. have 
been burnt, tortured, fined, aqd imprisoned;- yet we, have 
aot advanced one step towards uniformity. ; What* has 
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been the efiects of coercion ? To make one half of the 

world fook, and the other half hypocrites. To support 

fogueiy and error all over the earth. Let us reflect that 

the earth is inhabited by a thousand millions of people* 

That these profess prc^bly a thousand difierent systems of 

religion, that ours is but one of that thousand ; that if there 

be but one right, and ours that one, we should wmh to 

see the nine hundred and ninety-nine wandering^sects 

gathered into the fold of truth ; but against such a major- ' 

ity we cannot efiect this by force ; reason and persuasion 

are the only practicable instruments. To make way for 

these, frefe enquiry must be indulged, and how can we wish 

others to indulge it, whilst we refuse it ourselves. But 

every state, says an inquisitor, has establisded some religion. 

No two say I hamre established the same. Is this a proof 

of the infallibility of establishments ? Our sister states of 

Pennsylvania and New^Yoric, however, have long subsisted 

without any establishment at all. The experiment was 

new and doubtful when they made it. It has answered 

beyond conception. They flourish infinitely. Religion is 

well supported ; of various kinds indeed ; but all good 

enough ; all sufficient to preSre peace and order ; or if 

a sect arises whose tenets would subvert morals, good sense 

has fair play, and reasons and laughs it out of doors, without 

suffiering the state to be troubled with it. They do not 

hang more malefactors than we do. They are not more 

disturbed with religious dissentions. On the contrary their 

harmony is unparalleled, and c^ be ascribed to nothing 

but their unbounded tolerance,l&ecause there is no other 

circumstance in which they difler from every nation- 6n 

earth. They have made the happy discovery, that the way 

to flilence religious disputes, is to take no notice of them. 

Lotus too give this experiment fair play, and get rid, while 

we may, of those tyrannical laws. It is true, we are as 

yet^secured against them by the spirit of the times. 1 
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doubt i^ethcr the people of this country would 8ufier an 
execution for heresy, or a three years imprisonment for not 
comprehending the mysteriea of the Trinity. But is the 
«pint of the people an infallible, a permanent reliance ? 
Is it government ? Is this the kind of protection we re- 
ceive in return for the righte we give up ? Besides, the spir- 
it of the times may alter ; will alter. Our rulers will 
become corrupt, our people careless. A single zealot may 
commence persecutor, and better men become his victims^ 
It can never be too often repeated, that .the time for fix* 
ing every essential right upon a firm and permanent basis, 
16 while our rulers are honest, and 'united. From the 
conclusion of this in^ar we shall begin to go down hill. It 
will not then be necessary to. resort every moment to tfie 
people for support. They will be forgotten therefore, and 
their rights disregarded. They will foi^et themselves, 
but in the sole faculty of making money, aod will never 
think of uniting to effect a due respect for their rights* 
The lihackles therefore, which shall not be knocked off 
at the conclusion of this war, will remain on us long, will 
be made heavier and heavier, till our rights shall revive or 
expire in a convulsion." ♦ 

1 have given this religious ^ketch at^ full length, as a 
historical trait of the religious character of Virginia, as 
well as of its illustrious author. It must be remembered 
that the date of this paper is 1781-2, towards the close of 
the American Revolutionary war. It will be well re* 
membered by all who are^cquainted with the. history of that 
age, that Voltaire and Hmne were two of the most pop^ 
ular writers that had then appeared in France and Engr 
land ; and that their writings gra^^ tiie shelves, and their 
sentiments inflated the pride, and ambitioti of the learned, 
not only in France and England, but alto in Americfu 
The doctrine of '^ It does me no injury for my nei^bosr to 
say there are twenty gods, or no God. It neither picks 
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my pocket nor breaks my leg,^' was not peculiar to our 
illustrious author ; it had prevailed in France from the 
days of Lewis XIV. and amongst the modern Pbilosphers 
of Europe ; yesy and An^rica too, down to the date o|ibi» 
wonderful paper ; and it continued to prevail, until the 
govi^mment of France, passed the awful decree — " 7%erd 
is no God^ and death is an eternal sleep.^^ Until the same 
government introduced the Guillotine, instead of the bed 
of Procrustes, and by this new criterion of right and wrong, 
brought the king and queen, the mass of the National Con* 
vention, together with the clergy generally, as well as 
the first characters ojf the natiod, to the standard of a 
head shorter , and raised up a despot to sw^m to emj^ire in 
tiie bloody sea of France, s^nd of Europe. Were such 
solemn, such awful effects as these, of no consequence? 
Effects which sprang from the religious tolerance of say- 
ii^ and believing '' there is no Go^/' Was no man^« 
pockets picked, and no man's leg broken, amidst thci rav*- 
ages of a twenty years war ? a war in which France lost 
more than a million of her citizens, with the most of her 
navy, together with an immense treasure : a war in which 
tbe su&erings of her neighbours, were, if possible, much 
greater. Ask Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, Prussia, and Russia ; yes, and England, and America 
too, whether the doctrine, or sentiment of " no God," 
did not pick their pockets, and break their legs ; but I 
forbear ; great men will not always be wise, and our ih- 
lustrious author was supported in sentiment by the gireat- 
est writers of that age, and thf^'"^ sentiment, which then 
flowed from his pen, was perfectly congenial to the spirit 
of the times ; but the horrors which have been exhibited 
upon the theatre of Europe since that'day ; horrors which 
were bottomed upon this remarkable sentiment, have 
given an entire change to the age in which we live, and I 
Iiav« no doubt our illustrious author, whopi I respect a& 
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one of the first sages of this age;, and who as a patriot can 
say with Horace of old — '^ Exegi monumentum asra peren- 
ntW,^' can also look back upon a sentiment which I bare 
presumed thus freely to notice, and say — " Tempora mu- 
taniur et nos mutatnurin t7/w.'' This was a ^bloody senti- 
ment, and it has been drenched ; may I not say, quenched 
in blood ? Yes, if blood can possess the power of extin- 
guishing error, this must be quenched, or there can be no 
efficacy in blood to extinguish error: but these were the 
days of delusion, which ^' God winked at,^^ because be. 
suffered this sentiment, to prevail as a rod of his ven- 
geance, to chastise the corruptions of that age ; an age per- 
haps the most corrupt in doctrine, discipline, and/nanners, 
of any one age, since the days of the fifth, or the twelfth 
centuries. 

This sentiment," God winked at/^ because corrupt, as 
it was, he n^eant it for good, to scourge the nations, as he 
seourged Egypt of old, for their abominable deeds, tbi^ be 
tnight prepare the way tor the advancement of that truth 
which he is now displaying to the world, in the spread of 
his everlasting gospel, tliroughout the whole habitable 
earth ; but again 1 forbear. I shall again pursue the sub- 
ject at the close of the third volume of this work. Crit- 
icism was no part of my design, in introducing this reli- 
gious paper into this work, I shall therefore pass over 
errors of lesser magnitude, which here and there appear, as 
being the errors of the day, and such as have been amend- 
ed by the good sense of the age in which we live, and 
which have, no doubt, been corrected by the wisdom and 
good sense of their illustrious author. 

LITERATURE. 

I shall close this number with a sketch of the literary 
establishment of Virginia by the same author. 
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* " The College of William and Marj, is the only public 
seminary of learning in this state. It was founded in the 
time of King William and Queen Mary, who granted to it 
20,000 aeries of land, and a penny a pound duty on certain 
tobaccoes, exported from Virginia and Maryland, which 
had been levied by the statute of 25 of Charles 11. The 
assembly also gave it by temporary laws, a duty on liquors 
imported, and skins and furs exported. From these re- 
sources, it received upwards of 3000/. annually. The 
buildings are of brick, sufficient for an indifferent accom- 
modation of perhaps an hundredPStudents. By its charter 
it was to be under the government of twenty visitors, who 
were to be its legislators, and to have a president and six 
professors, who were to be incorporated. It was allo^^ed a 
representative in the general assembly. Under this charter, 
a professorship of the Greek and Latin languages, a pro- 
fessorship of mathematics, one of moral philosophy, and 
two of divinity, were established. To these were annex- 
ed, for a sixth professorship, a considerable donation by 
Mr. Boyle of England, for the instruction of the In-^ 
diahs, and their conversion to Christianity. This was 
called the professorship of Brafferton, from an estate in 
England, purchased with the monies given. The admis- 
sion of the learners of Latin and Greek filled the college 
with children. This rendering it disagreeable and degrad- 
ing to young gentlemen already prepared for entering on 
the sciences, they were discouraged from resorting to it, 
and thus the schools for mathematics, and nK>ral philos- 
ophy, which might have been of some service, became of 
very little. The revenues too were exhausted, in accom- 
modating those who came only to acquire the rudiments of 
science. After the present revolution, the visitors, hav- 
ing no power to change those circumstances in the consti- 
tution of the college, which were fixed by the charter, and 
being therefore confined in the number of^ professorships, 
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undertook to change the objects of the professorships. 
They excluded 1 he two schools for divinity, and that for 
the Greek and Latin languages, and substituted others ; so 
that at present thciy stand thus : 

A Professorship for Law and Police : 

Anatomy and Medicine : 

Natural Philosophy and Mathematics : 

Moral Philosophy, the Law of Nature and Nations, 
the Fine Arts : 

Modern Languages: 

For the Brafferton.'' 

To the professorships usually established in the univer- 
sities of Europe, it would seem proper to add one for the 
ancient languages, and literature of the north, on account 
of their connexion with our own language, laws, customs, 
and history. The purposes of the Brafierton institution 
might be better answered, by maintaining a perpetual 
mission among the Indian tribes, the object of which, be- 
sides instructing them in the principles of Christianity, as 
the founder requires, should be to collect their traditd>ns, 
laws, customs, languages and other circumstances, which 
might lead to the discovery of their relation with one 
Another, or descent from other nations. When these ob- 
jects were accompHshed with one tribe, the missionary, 
might pass on to another, &c. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
TRADE, &C. 

" We never had an interior trade of any importance. 
Our exterior commerce has suffered very much from the 
beginning of the present contest. During this time we have 
manufactured within our families the most necessary arti- 
cles of clothing. Those of cotton wiU bear some com- 
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garison yitb Ae same kinds of maruifacture in Europe ; 
but th,qse of wool, flax, and he^pare very coarse, unsight- 
ly> and ui^pleasant : and such is our attachment to agricul- 
ture, and such our preference for foreign manufactures, 
that be it wise or unwise, our petople will certainly return 
as aoon as they can, to the raising raw materials, and ex- 
changing them for finer manufactures than they are able, 
to execute themselves. 

" The political economists of Europe have established 
it as a principle, that every state should endeavor to manu- 
facture for itself: and this principle, like many others, 
we transfer to America, without calculating the difference 
of circumstance which should often produce a difference 
of result. In Europe the lands either are cultivated, or 
locked up against the cultivator...Manufacture must there- 
fore be resorted to of ^essity, not of choice, to support 
the surplus of their people. But we have^an immensity 
of land courting the industry of the husbandman. Is it 
best then that all our citizens should be employed in its 
iptiprovement, or that one half should be called off from 
that, to exercise manufactures and handicraft arts for the 
other ? Those who labor in the earth are the chosen peo- 
ple of God, if ever he had a chosen people, whose breasts 
be has made his peculiar deposit for substantial and gen- 
uine virtue. It is the focus in which he keeps alive that 
sacred firCj which otherwise might escape from the face of 
the earth. Corruption of morals in the mass of cultiva- 
tors, is ^a phaenomenon of which no age nor nation has 
furniihed an example. It is the mark set on those, who 
not looking up to heaven, to their own soil and industry, 
as does the husbandman, for their subsistence, depend for 
it on casualties and caprice of customers. Dependance 
begets subservience and venality, suffocates the germ of 
virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition* 
This, the natural progress and consequence of the arts^ 

Vol.. IK 40 
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has sometimes perhaps been retarded by accidental cir- 
cumstances : but, generaihr sj^eak^g, th^ proportion which 
the aggregate of the other classes of citizens bears in any 
state to that of its hasbaadmen, is the proportion of its u»« 
sound to its healthy parts, and is a good enough Urometer 
whereby to measure its degree of corruption. WMk we 
have laud to labor, then let us never wish to see our cit« 
izens occupied at a work-bench, or twirling a distaff. Car- 
penters, masons, smiths, are wanting in husbandry : but, 
for the general operations of manufacture, let work-shops 
remain in Europe. It is better to carry provisions and 
materials to workmen there, then bring them to the prc^- 
visions and materials, and with them their manners arnd 
principles. The loss by the transportation of commodities 
across the Atlantic will be made up in happiness and per- 
manence of government. The ipobs of great cities add 
just so much to the support of pure government, as sores 
do to the strength of the human body. It is the manneiy 
and spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigor. 
A degeneracy in these is a canker which soon eats to the 
heart of its laws and coDstitution.^' 

Jefferson^ s ,M>tes^ 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

NVW^TORK eOKTINHED fKQM TH8 DKATH OP THE EARI. or 
BBLLOWOfiTT, 1701, TCV THii DIEATH OF LORD LOVELACE, 

170a. . 

The Earl of Bellomont was a minister for good to the 
colonies over which he presided, and his death was severe- 
ly felt, Nanfan, the lieut. governor, was then absent, in 
the Island of Barbadoes, and the questions of administra- 
tion that sprang up in the council, became serious. — 
The old party of Leisler and Schujler was revived, the 
council were divided. The partizans of Leisler claim- 
ed that the powers of administration belonged of right to 
the whole council; bill Col. Smith claimed the right of 
administering the govOTment, as the oldest counsellor, 
and president of that board. Here they were at issue. 
Coj. Schuyler, and Robert Livingston stood aloof, and 
refused to join the council. The assembly were con- 
vened on the 2d of April, and were constrained to ad- 
journ from time to time, to wait for the decision of 
the council* upon their executive head. At length the; 
resolved to decide a question for the council, which 
they appeared to be incompetent, in their present warmth 
of temper, to decide for themselves ; and accordingly 
resolved, that the executive charge of the government 
devolved upon the council, by a majority of voices, and 
not by a single head. This decision gave no relief; 
the council were not prepared to receive this order from 
the house, and accordingly the' house of assembly adjourn- 
ed to the first Tuesday in June. 

On the 19th of May, 1701, Lieut. Gov. Nanfan arrived, 
and decided the controversy, and entered upon the duties 
of his office. 
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At this time his majesty granted two thousand pounds 
for the defence of the northern frontier, and five hundred 
pounds for the purpose of erecting a fort in the country of 
Onondaga* The lords of trade ordered a court of chance- 
ry to be erected, to commence and continue its sittings, on 
the first Tuesday of each month ; which court was to be 
composed of the governor and council, or any two of their 
board. Commissioners were also impowered to appoint 
masters, clerks, and a register for this court. On the 2d 
of September, 1701, the court was completely organized, 
and commenced its sittings. The parties continuing warm 
in the legislative body, to the damage of the public weal, 
the lieut* governor thought fit to dissolve' the assembly on 
the 1st of June, 1701. 

The lieut. governor issued his writs of election for a 
new assembly to be convened in -August ; this revived the 
old party feelings and strife ; but the Leislerians prevailed, 
and returned a majority to the house of assembly, which 
was convened on the 19th of August, and Abraham Gov- 
erneur was elected speaker ; and the county of Dutchess, 
for the first time, sent two representatives. Gov. Naufan, 
in his speech to the assembly, announced the liberal 
grants of his majesty, as before stated ; also, a grant of 
a large tract of land to the crown, by the Five Nations, 
on the 19th of July, as a pledge for their protection 
against the French. Also, that bis majesty bad granted 
a salary of three hundred pounds per annum to the -chief 
justice, and one hundred and fifty to the attorney-general, 
and that they had both arrived from England. The spii^i^ 
it of controversy, which had constrained the governor to 
dissolve the last assembly, had lost none of its force or bit- 
terness, by passing through the ordeal of a popular elec- 
tion ; and the parties were again convened in the full 
strength of the old spirit, sharpened and poisoued by the 
bitterness of tumultuous, electioneering strife. 
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The late counsellor Nicoll was elected member of as- 
sembly from the county of Suffolk, und made a strong in- 
tet-cst for the chair ; but upon the appointment of Mr. 
Gorerneur, his resentment led him to contest the right of 
his rivaPto a seart in that house, being a foreigner; but it 
was overruled that Mr. Governeur had taken the benefit 
of the act of 1683, which naturalised all aliens, that were 
free, and professed the christian religion. This point be* 
ihg settled, Mr. Governeur, in his turn, called in question 
the right of Mr. Nicoll to a seat in that house, alleging 
that he did not reside in the county from whence he was 
returned as mem1j|er. This attack became serious ; seven 
of Nicoll's friends withdrew from the assembly, and left 
Nicoll e^xposed to a decision of the house against him, and 
they not only expelled Nicoll, but his seVen seceding 
friends also. ♦ 

The way thus being prepared, the party rage next fell 
on Mr. Livingston, who had been a steady and firm oppo- 
ser to Leisler and his partizans, and a firm friend to Col. 
Smith, in the late struggles for power. The first Attack 
of the house upon Mr. Livingston was an act passed, com- 
pelling him to account for monies formerly received out of 
the excise, with an advisary motion from a committee of 
both houses, that a resolution be passed, ordering his es- 
tate to be confiscated, unless he accounted at a certain 
day, therein to be named. This motion was waved, and 
an act was passed that he should account for. the specific 
sum of eighteen thousand pounds. In addition to this, a 
committee of both houses summoned him to appear and 
defend the charge, '* that he had solicited the Five Na- 
tions to send him as their agent to England, to solicit in 
behalf of their affairs." This attack^ went no further than 
to shew the virulence of his enemies ; who, when they 
could hot support a charge, so vague and indefinite in it- 
self, compelled him to purge himself v by bis oath ; but Mr. 
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Livingston treated with coritempt such unwarrantable a 
procedare. The house^ bj advice of th^ eominitteey 
(who felt the severity of the rebnff,) petitioned the govw 
ernor to dismiss him from his office as secretary of liidian 
affairs.* 

* At this critical moment, the fbllowing letter fron^ one of 
his majesty^s secretaries, addressed to the Earl of Bello* 
mout, with the petition that caused it, were laid before 
the assembly.! 

*^% Lord— 
" 'the king being moved upon the petition of Mr. Jacob 
Leisler, and having a gracious sense of his father^s services, 
and sufferings, and the ill circumstances the petitioner is 
thereby reduced to ; his majesty is pleased to direct tiiat 
the same be transmitted to your lordship, and that you re* 
commend his case to the general assembly of New^Yoii^ . 
being the only place where he can be relieved, and the 
prayer of his petition complied with. 
" I am, 
^ "My Lord, your Lordship's 

" Most obedient and humble servant, 

" Jersey."" 

Upon the reading of this letter and the petition, a mo- 
tion was made for leave to bring in a bill, to grant to Ja- 
cob Leisler, by way of indemnification^ the sum of one 
thousand pounds, together with several Mialler sums to 
others, as debts due from the government ; and'a bill wiA 
brought in accordingly ; but such was the h^at of party 



* The government had taken the book? and papers of Mr. LiTingston 
into their own hands, • which barred htm Orom all acoest to bit; own ac- 
counts. 

t This letter bad been obtained by the petition of Jacob Leisler, sen of 
the Capt. Leisler who had been eiLecuted for high treason, as before reta> 
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spirit^.tfait. tilic^ biU iH i^qt pass un^ ibe next sessi^p* 
Sijuph wa^.aiso the heat of psurty, that fourteen members^ 
Qear tl^e c(ose of the sesaioo, s^oed an incorrect .and im* 
pertinent add!r^s% tp his ip^^es^^. stating th^ yfhale subject 
of controversy, in a party manner. 

At this time it was reported that Lord Cornbury was 
about; to succeed, to this governpient, by his majesty's apj- 
pointinent* This reyired and animated the hqpes of th« 
anti-Leislerian party, and they forwarded several address^ 
es to his majesty upon the subject ; chaining their oppo- 
nents with corruption, avarice, &c. These addresses re- 
jected severely upon Lord Bellomont, and accused Um 
of mal-administration,; denied the authority of the late as* 
sembjy, and accused the governor and chief justice with 
bribery andxorruption, &c* AJitbeif hopes now rested 
upon the arrival of Lior4i|6ornbury. These.addresses were 
pron)ot6d by Nicholas Bayard, and ^gned at the tavern of 
Alderman HntchinS) in the city of New- York, in ^tie year ' 
1702. 

Nanfan, the lieut. governor, having notice of these pro- 
ceedings, summoned Hutchins to appear before him, and 
upon his refusal, committed him to gaol, on the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1702. The lieut. governor next proceeded to arrest 
and imprison Bayard, upon the following act, passed 1691^ 
wheq Bayard was member of the assembly. 

* *^ Be it enacted, &c. That whatsoever person, or per- 
sons shall, by any manner of ways, or upon any pretence ^% 
whatsoever, endeavour by force of arms or otherwise, to 
disturb the peace of their majesties' government, {William 
and Mary^) as it is now established, shall be deemed and 
esteemed rebels and traitors, unto their majesties, and in- 
cur the pains, and penalties, and forfeitures, according to 
the laws of England, in such cases made and provided." 
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90Der, at a special court of Ofer and Tenpin^^'eail^by 
hit special coo^nmsion, on the l^tb ofFebcuacy ; add^be 
faid Baj^rd Wds arnigncd, indiOed, .tri§d, «ih1 qoovi^led 
^^Ofdiagly^ x>o4he,$2^^of higb tcea^n-^Pt e^eot,. Qiief 
Justice Atwood, aod Judgea,Pe£ey»ier| ibnd:-W«JUNik^— 
Grei^/^RKta were made bj ^e oouncil for iheprifiotiart*^ 
arrofli the judgme&t, but widiout efieet ; tbe x^urt oveft- 
r^led^ and the chiaf justice passed sentence of deoith^ upofi 
bm, on the 16th of March. 

A petittoa w^ sent to &e queea^ for a repr^ve^ and the 
liestcsiaiit'goveraor was with much diffiouJtj induced tfl> 
atMfeiid cEKecution until the pleasure of her n^jesty oofM 
be knows. 

Hutchtns, in the mean time^ was tried and amerced is a 
fee of forty pieces of eight to the sheriff. 

The tieatenant-goveraor next erected a Coort of Exche* 
qiMT^ convened another assembly, and obtained an actrof 
outlawry against Philip French, aod Thomas Windham; 
who had been concerned with Baysrd in the treasonable 
addresses, and fled upon his commitment. He next sus* 
p0nded Mr* Livingston from his seat in the council, which 
dosed the' spirited party acts of Lieutenant-Governor 
NaBfiun. 

Upon the arrival of Lord Combury, the case of Bayard 
was laid before his lordship ; he consented to reverse the 
jddgmeiit, upon his (Bayard's) giving bonds not to bring 
f any suits against those who had been concerned in l»8 
prosecution ; and then his lordship procured the confirma* 
tion^of the queen, and the virhole^ affiiir was obliteiarted* » 

'Lord Cornbury, upon his first entrance into the govern* 
irfcrtt, became as warm a partizan as Nanfan ; but upon die 
opposite 8tde; the chief justice and the solicitor-generalrwh^ 
had condemned Bayard, fled into Virginia, and from thence 
to England, and passed inio obscurity^ under • fictitious 
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iiamet, aed Colonel Heathcote, add Doctor Bridges suc- 
ceeded to the coaneil board. 

In the suminer of 1703, the memorable epoch of yellow- 
ferer commetic^d in New- York. This fever proved (atal 
to every patient, and was supposed to have been brought 
from tiie island of St» Thomas. During the rage of this 
mortal disease in New- York, Lord Cornbury, the governor, 
removed to the vtUage of Jamaica,, upon Loog-Islaod| 
where sundry acts are recorded of him to his eternal dis- 
grace. First, that he very politely* requested the minis- 
ter of the parish to remove out of his house, to his very 
great inconvenience, because it was the best in the village, 
and suited the fancy of his lordship; next, when a few Epis- 
copalians, who bad crept into the village, and in a riotous 
manner seized upon the Presbyterian Meoting-house, in 
the time of the intermission of service at noon, under 
cover of a certain ministry act, (so called,) passed under 
tiie administration of Governor Fletcher ; as well as upon 
the strength of an unguarded vote of the town, in which 
the money to be raised for the purpose of building the 
house, did not express to what denomination of christians 
it should belong; bis lordship favoured the procedure, 
and harassed the Presbyterians with numerous suits, fines, 
and imprisonments, because they attempted to defend their 
property ; all which had well nigh ruined the village. His 
lordship sent a sheriff next, to seize on the church glebe, 
and. then caused ii to be surveyed into lots, and farmed 
out to the Episcopalians ; and last of all, when his lordship 
was ready to return to New- York, he delivered up the 
parsonage house to the Episcopal party ; all which l^nd- 
led a fire of religious party, that was felt through the colony. 
His excellency next proceeded to denounce all other sects, 
-except Episcopalians, and commenced a general persecu- 
tion, that extended down even to a Dutch school-master ; 
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and all was persecution* except tfaey tamejjr siAnitttaA t« 
the will of his excellency. 

These violent proceediDgs from the chair, tbtew the 
colony into a general fever ; theefiectibns/Mr tbeassessblf 
to be held in autumn, were voiJent, tnA bitter, with part j 
strife \ hence ^Philip French, an outlaw, was returoedaieia^ 
ber for the city of New- York;, and William NicoU chosen 
speaker. His excellency met the assembly thus or^mis- 
ed with the following speech. 

" GSNTLfiMEIi, 

^^ It was with extreme surprise that I found at my landing 
in this province, such confusion as must UDavoi4ably have 
occasioned its* ruin, if it had been suffered to go on pi little 
longer. The many complaints that were brought to me, 
against the persons 1 foiind here in power, we're sufficiently 
proved against them ; and the miserable accounts 1 bad of 
the condition of our frontiers, made me think it convenient 
to delay my meeting you in General Assembly, till I cc^ 
inform myself, in some measure, of the condition ^f this 
province; tbat I might be able to offer to your consideration, 
«ome few of those things, which will be necessary to be 
done forthwith, for the defence of the country." 

/ After recommending to their notice the fortifications pf 
the city of Neit- York, the destitute situation of the arm j ; 
a militia bill; public schools; the public debts, &c. his 
H^ lordship thus concludes. 

" Naw gentlemen, I have no'lnore to trouble you with, 
but to assure you in the name of the great Queen of Eng- 
land, niy mistress, (Queen Ann,) that you may safely de- 
pend upon ail the protection, that good and faithfol sub- 
}t( IS can desire and expect from a sovereign, whose greatest 
denglit is the welfare of her people, under wfaiose auspi- 

t 
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«to«s ragn^ we are ssro to eqjoy wliat no Qatian in the 
world can dare to claim, bot the subjects of England ; I 
mean the free enjoyment of the beat neltgion in the world ; 
ttie follfiosaemoa of all lawful Jiherty, and the undisturbed 
eajoyment of oar ffeeholds and properties, ^c I heartily 
r&JMce to see that the choice of the people has fallen upon 
gentlemen whose constant fidelity to the crown, and un* 
wearied application to the good of their country, are so 
nniversrally known." 

This speech was in unison with the feelings of this as- 
tten^bly, and they returned the following sentiment by way 
of echo. 

" May it phase your LordsMp^^'* <Jrc. — 
After the usual salotatipn they conclude, ^^ That being 
deeply sensible of the misery, and calamity the country 
lay under upon the arrival of his lordship, they were not 
sufficiently able to express the satisfaction they had, both 
in their relief and in their deliverer.'' 

The house next proceeded to grant eighteen hundred 
pounds for the support of an army, consistmg only of tee 
hundred and eighty men, and. two thousand pounds more 
to defray the expenses of his lordship's voyage, &c.* The 
house voted to continue this revenue, to May 1709; 
passed a law to establish a grammar school, and brought 
forward a militia bill agreeable to his lordship's recommend- A 
ation; No direct attack bad yet been made upon the former 
administration, until (he house passed a resolution to abol* 
ish the Court of Chancery ; but his lordship opposed tha 

*That County «f Dutchess, which is now so populous aad flourishing, 
was then so low &s to raise liut eighteen pounds of all this sum ; a sum 
that appeared so extravagant to the queen, that she forhade in her lett^t, 
a}! ftucb e&travagpant donations in future. 
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bill, as bcl&g derogatory to his oim power, and it wa»^ 



In tins year, 1 702, England deelared war a|^i»t Franet 
and Spain, and on tbe 4tb of May, 1703, ibt l^slatare 
granted the sum of 1 50&/. to fortify the port of New- York, 
at tiie Narrows ; but the zeal of his lordship for tbe piibit& 
weal bad so far abated, that be converted this money to. 
bis owa private use. To correct this e?ii of baving llie 
receiver-general accountable to tbe governor, and not to 
the bouse, they passed a resolve, requesting and mort 
pressingly urging bis lordship, that some proper person 
might becommissicwed to be treasurer, to receive and pagr 
over all sucb moniea^ as might be raised hereafter, to 
prevent all further misapplication. They also forwarded 
an address to the queen, complaining of tbe di^ficten^y 
in tbe public funds, by reason of tbe wa&t of a proper 
treasurer, who felt his dependence upon the s^em^bly. 

His eSEcellency next demanded pay for one bindred aftd 
fifty men, at tbe session of the assembly in April, 1704, 
when it appeared that thirteen hundred pounds had been 
expended in supporting one hundred fuziieera aboitt Albany; 
- besides tbe four independent companies in the pay of tbe 
crdWn, and this*too, when all was peace upon the frontiers* 
This fresh demand roiised up tbe feeling of tb^ house -to 
a s^se of their situation, and they passed a resolve, ^^ Ibat 
they declined any further aids in mcmey, until they wero 
satisfied that no misapplication bad beenmade.^' Tbis 
led to tbe appointment of a committee, who i^po^ due 
enquiry made, reported that a balance was due; to ibe 
colony from tbe treasury of nearly one thousand po^nd^j. 
This attack upon bis lordsbip^s honor, and interest toa» 
excited bis lordship's sensibilities, and be ordered ttfae 
bouse to attend him ; gave them a severe i^rimttn^) 
and threatened them wi A tbe exercise of certain powers^ 
(not named,) vested in him by, the queen; but be more 
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particQlarly reproached them with audaciously attempthig 
to maintain the " rights of the house^'^^ under the title of 
the ^^ Gtntr&l Asumbly^'^^ alhiding to certain resokittons 
of the bouse* His lordship was pleased to add, — ^' / knom 
of no rights that you have as an asserhbly, but s^h as th^ 
queen is phased to allow you." Addmg, " It is true the 
queen has commanded me in her instructions, tb permit 
the assembly from time to time, to view and examine the 
accounts of money, or value of money, by virtue of the 
laws made by them ; but you can in no wise meddle Vith 
that money ; but if you find any misapplication of any 
of that money, you ought to acquaint me with it, that I may^ 
take care to see those mistakes rectified, which I shaU 
certainly do." The house were passive under these re- 
bukes, and the session closed. 

In aotumn flie assembly convened at the usual time and 
place, and the subject of the revenue again came into 
^ eonsideration. His excellency •recommended a duty of 
ten per cent upon certain goods not imported from Eu- 
rope ; to which the house objected; aixd passed a revive 
accordingly ; which so excited the resentment of his lord* 
riiip, that he refused to pay even the door kc^eperof the 
assembly, together with their printer and clerk. This 
raisdd the resentment of the house, and they p^issed a 
resolve to address his lordship, that aH exact account of 
file revenue might be exhibited. To this his lordship re* 
plied by dissolving the assembly. 

His lordship convened a new assembly in June, 1765, jl 
when he again called up their attention to the revenue, 
alkl the additional duty, both which he strongly recom^ 
mended ; both which they reftlsed. 

T^e hous^ next proceeded to take up the subject of the 
clergy, agreeable to his lordship's recommendation ; and 
they passed an act to support and enforce the act passed 
ilnder the administration of Governor Fktoher, in ]6^3« 
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About this time a Frenchprivateer enlefed the harbour of 
New^York, and gave great alarm to the citizens ; this 
roused up the feelings of the people to a sense of their 
exposed situation, and called forth loud clamours against 
the governor for his former neglect. 

In June 1 706, his excellency again convened the assem- 
bly, an* called up their attention to the necessity of for- 
tifying the Narrows ; but their sense of their true interest 
was lost in their warmth of feeling, at the remembrance of 
the money formerly appropriated for this use, and embez- 
zled by the governor, together with the 1000/. appropria^ 
ted to the defence of the frontiers, and not applied ; they 
therefore resolved to raise 3000/. to be applied to fortiify 
the narrows of the harbour of New- York ; but took the 
precaution to place the money under the safeguard of a 
private treasurer, of their own appointment. His excel- 
lency felt the blow very severely, and declined to pass the 
act until he had received instructions Arom the queen upon 
the subject, which he announced to the house at their fall 
session, when he passed the act. Although Ids lordship 
passed the act of the last assembly as it skrod, yet his 
feelings were not softened down upon the subject, and 
when the house neglected to regard his renewed recom- 
mendation of the revenue law, his lordship again dissolved 
the assembly. Such were the discordant feelings of the 
parties, that his lordship did not call another assembly until 
the year 1708. 

Since the commencement of the administration, the 
subject of religion has come under more immediate con- 
luderation, on account of that severity with which his 
lordship felt disposed to treat this most interesting subject 
Before we pursue the doings of this assembly, we wilt ttirn 
'Bside from the regular chain of political events, and take a 
survey of the state of religion, and religious persecution, 
under the administration of bis lordship. 
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Four religious sects at this time pjpeyailed ia If ew- York, 
yiz. Dutch Calvioists, French Catviaists, Presbyterians of 
tbe Irish Church, and Episcopalians of the Church of 
England. The^ Presbyterians were so small in their num- 
bers, that they had neither meeting-house nor minister, 
until the year 1707, when Francis M^Kemiei and John 
Hampton came into the province in the month of Jan- 
nary ; who preached in the Dutch Church, by mutual 
consent* This alarmed his lordship ; be began to feel 
that the church was in danger, and he immediately is^ 
^ued his prohibition. Mr. Hampton preached at New- 
Town on the next Sunday, but a few miles distant from 
the city ; and the same Sabbath M^Kemie preached with 
open doors, in a private house in New- York; this so en- 
raged his lordship, that he issued a warrant to the sheriff, 
who arrested both these ministers at New-Town on the 
same week, for the offence of preaching without his lord- 
ship's Ucence. The prisoners were carried by the way of 
Jamaica to New- York, and arraigned at the bar of his 
lordship, where his lordship attempted to chastise them 
by a . severe reprimand ; but such was their undaunted 
firmness, that they resisted the ferocity of temper and 
manners displayed by his lordship, as well as the pleadings 
of the attorney-general, and shewed most clearly to the 
court, that the persecuting laws of England upon the sub- ■ 
ject of religion, were never designed to extend to the 
colonies ; and where there was no law there could be no 
transgression. This plea, however true in itself, was of no 
avail ; his lordship alleged that if they had not committed 
an offence against the laws of England, they had against 
bis instructions, and he issued a warrant to the sl|eriff ac- 
cordingly, and committed them both to prison, where they 
continued six weeks and four days, waiting for the return 
of the chief justice^ who was then absent ift New- Jersey. 
Wben they were arraigned before the court, his lordship 
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foood hU iodiclflo^Qt, uofomifiiQd ia Jaw^ i^ be immsH- . 
ateij miied at^tber warrant, upoa an indiGtioent eotjreljr. 
diderent from tbe first, and the defendants fouad bail for 
their appearaace at the next Supreme Cc\^t, which cc^- 
Qieoced itssittioga soon after. 

A Grand Jury were einpanneled, who found a bill 
against M^Ketnte ; but Mr. Hampton was discbai^ged. 
. On the 6th of June the trial commenced, upon this - in* 
4ictment — " That Francis M'Kemie, pretending himself to 
be aProtestant dissenting minister, contemning, and'endeav- 
ouringto subvert the queen^s ^ccle&iastical supremacy, un- 
lawfully preached without the governor's licence first ob- 
tained, in demotion of the royal auttiority and prerogative ; 
a^d that he used other ceremonies and rites, than those con- 
tained in the Common Prayer Book; and lastly, that lie 
being unqualified to preach, did preach at an illegal con- 
venticle; and both these last charges wefe said to be 
contrary to the form of the English statutes." The cause 
was important ; it involved the question of the rights of 
conscience, and greatly interested the public feeling ; all the 
learned council of the bar were engaged in. the quei^tion, and 
the point that laboured was, whether the statutes of royal 
ecclesiastical supremacy, extended to the colonies, or were 
confined to the -realm pf England. The court appeared 
* disposed to favour the prosecution ; but the jury found a 
verdict of «ot guilty ; yet the court ordered the bail to be 
holdeh until the defendent had paid the sum of eighty- 
three pounds seven shillings and six pence. 

This cause was of importance to the colony of New- York^ 
hitherto the causes that led to and promoted the sett)er 
ment of New-England, had in no way interested the feel- 
ings of this colony ; religion had hitherto held a nominal ex- 
istence, but formed no particular feature in the oi^tni;. 
zatipn of this governmept. This despotic .act of h^ 
lordship, called up the attention of the people to the 
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subject of religtoD, and awakened their consciences to 
a sense of their immortal concerns, as well as^their feel- 
ings to a sense of their political concerns, and taught 
them the necessity of duly appreciating their just rights. 
As the rights of the people rose in their own estima* 
tion, the power, influence, character, and respectability 
of the governor declined, and his influence had a name 
to live, but was politically dead. All his former overt 
acts of oppression and avarice were now arraigned against 
him in the public mind, and feeling; to obviate tl^ese 
evils, his lordship called a new assembly, who were con- 
vened on the 8th of August, 1708, and chose WiUiam 
Nicoll speaker. His lordship met them with a speech, 
in which he recommended to their notice the revenue 
again, and the particular state of their Indian aflairs, 
and reminded them of the necessary presents to the In- 
dians. The house listened to the subject of Indian affairs ^ 
but instead of granting supplies, agreeable to his lordship's 
recommendation, they called upon him to furnish a list of 
such presents as might become necessary, with their pro- 
bable expence. The house next waved the subject of the 
revenue, by reimbursing to the governor two hundred and 
fifty pounds, for and in consideration of a contract entered 
into for the public service. Upon a general complaint, 
that the treasury was drained, and the most worthy public 
officers lay under the burthen of heavy sums advanced for 
the public service ; the house ordered the treasurer to ac- 
count; when it appeared that he was a public defaulter to 
the amount of seven handred pounds ; and he was ordered 
to refund. 

The house next proceeded to appoint a committee of 
grievances, to enquire into and report to the house, what 
were the wrongs under which the people groaned ; this 
committee reported numerous grievances, under the form 

Vot. If. 42 
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of resolves ; the following of which appear to he the prin- 
cipal : — • 

" Resolved, That it ts the opinion of this committee, that 
^e appointing coroners in this colony, without their heing 
chosen hy the people, is a grievance, and contrary to law. 

" Resolved, That it is, and always has been the unques- 
tionable right of every freeman in this colony, that he hath 
a perfect and entire property in his goods and estate* 

", Resolved, That the imposing and levying of any mo- 
nies upon her majesty's subjects of this colony, under any 
pretence or colour whatsoever, without consent in general 
assembly, is a grievance, and a violation of the people's 
property. 

" Resolved, That for any officer whatsoever to extort 
from the people, extravagant and unlimited fees, or any 
money whatsoever, not positively established and regula* 
ted by consent in general assembly, is unreasonable and 
unlawful, a great grievance, and tending to the utter de- 
struction of all property in this plantation. 

" Resolved, That the erecting a court of equity, withr 
out consent in general assembly, is contrary to law, without 
precedent, and of dangerous consequence to the liberty 
and property of the subjects. 

" Resolved, That the raising of money for the govern- 
ment, or other necessary chaise, by any tax, impost, or 
burthen, on goods imported, or exported ; or any clog, or 
hindrance, on traffick or commerce, is found by experience 
to be the expulsion of many, and the impoverishing of the 
rest of the planters, freeholders, and inhabitants of this 
colony ; of most pernicious consequence, which if continu- 
ed, will unavoidably prove the ruin of the colony. 

" Resolved, That the excessive sums of money screwed 
from masters of vessels trading here,, under the notion of 
port-charges, visiting the said vessels by supernumerary 
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officers, and taking exti^ordinary fees, is the great discour* 
agement of trade, and strangers coming amongst us, beyond 
the precedent of any other port, and without colour of law. 
Resolved, That the compelling any man upon trial by a 
jury, or otlljerwise, to pay any fees for his prosecution, or 
any thing whatsoever, unless the fees of the officers whom 
he employs for his necessary defence, is a great grievance, 
and contrary to justice."* 

These were severe reflections upon his lordship ; but he 
bore them with calmness ; he shewed not one drop of that 
)i|gh prerogative blood, that marked the early part of his 
i^dministration, when he was engaged in religious persecu- 
tions ; but these strifes, severe as they were, and painful 
as naust have been the smart, to a man of his high sensibili- 
ties ; yet fell short of the rod with which his despotic 
power was chastised in New- Jersey : here the people, im- 
patient of his dominion, appealed to the crown, and the 
queen removed his lord^ip from b^th governments, and 
Lord Lovelace was appointed by her majesty to succeed 
him in the spring of 1 708 ; but did not arrive until Decem- 
ber following. 

The character of Lord Cornbury must have been suffi- 
ciently delineated in this narrative of his administration, 
without any further comment ; but his removal from office 
did not appease the public feeling ; his lordship was poor, 
and in debt; his creditors arrested and imprisoned his 
lordship, where he remained, until he succeeded to the es- 
tate and title as Earl of Clarendon, upon the death of his 
father, and then he had money to pay his debts, and to car- 
ry him home to England. Where is to be found so great 
a curse to any community, as a religious bigot, who is both 
poor and proud, and yet clothed with power ? 

* See M^Kemie's trial, ^c. 
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One of the first acts of Lord Lovelace was to dissolve 
the assembly ; and on the 5th of April, 1709, he called a 
new one, who re-elected William Nicoll their speaker. 
His lordship opened the session with a speech, in which he 
gladdened their hearts by announcing, '^ that he had brought 
out to their relief large supplies of soldiers, and stores of 
war, as well as presents for the Indians,^' &c. His lord- 
ship pressed the assembly to discharge the public debt, by 
raising a suitable revenue, and urged them, at the same 
time, to examine the public accounts, and disclose the true 
cause of the origin of the debt, that it might not hereafter 
be laid to his charge. 

The assembly listened respectfully to his lordship^s re- 
commendations, yet they declined entering upon the rev- 
enue ; but rather prayed his lordship to restore them to 
an equal degree of liberty with their neighbours, that their 
citizens might be induced to stop their emigrations, and 
dwell quietly at home. They conclutied their reply to his 
lordship^s speech, by observing, " that as the beginning of 
his government gave them a delightful prospect of tranquil- 
lity, so they were come with minds prepared to consult 
the good of the country aftd his satisfaction.'^ 

The assembly next voted to raise twenty-five hundred 
pounds for the support of government ; sixteen hundred 
pounds of the same to be applied to the use of his lordship^ 
and the remainder for certain military purposes therein 
specified. 

The jealousy excited under the maladministration of a 
Cornbury, carried its efiects into this administration, and 
led them to maintain that caution, that should withhold 
evei^ temptation from Lord Lovelace, to tread in the 
steps of his predecessor, and defraud the public revenue. 
The governor began to feel this caution ; but at the criti- 
cal moment when his feelings were about to resent this un- 
provoked caution, Ms lordship died, and left his wife and 
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family dependent for support upon that government which 
regarded not their just demands, until the queen interposed 
by letter in their behalf ; and even then the government 
did not discharge the arrearages of pay due to his lordship, 
until seven^l years had elapsed, and his family had felt the 
severity of their neglect. 

REMARKS* 

God, in his allwise providence, was now preparing the 
way in this colony for the scenes which lay before them, 
in the same manner he had prepared the way for the col- 
onies in New-England. The same oppressions which we 
h^re witnessed in Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, and in 
Connecticut, (though in a very partial degree in the latter,) 
we have now witnessed here, in order to bring the people 
to a just sense of their own rights, and true interest, and 
teach them how to rightly appreciate and maintain them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NEW-YORK CONTINUED, TKOM THE DEATH OP LORD LOVE- 
LACE, TO THE ARRIVAL OF GOVERNOR BURNET, 1^20, 
AND FROM THENCE TO THE DEATH OF GOVERNOR MONT- 
GOMERY, 1732. 

Upon the death of Lord LovelacjBf the admUiistratioa 
s^aio devolved upon Lieut. Gov, logoldsby. During this, 
admintstration a new expedition was planned, and parrie4 
into operation by the instigation of a Col. Vetch, who bad 
made himself acquainted with such parts of the River St. 
Lawrence, and the citj of Quebec, as might become useful 
in such an expedition. I shall not attempt to enter again 
into the details of this expedition ; excepting in such parts 
as particularly regard this colony, and were not immedi- 
ately detailed in my account of this adventure under New*- 
inland, in the first volume. 

The colony of New- York had hithevto conducted theic 
affairs witlK>ut resorting to that broken reed, p9per moQ^jf 
for supplies ; but at this timp they were induced .to i^suei 
m emission of paper mpney, to enable them to proseculje 
the war with vigour. .... 

It has already been noticed that Gov. Nicholson/ fQrmer4 
ly lieutenant-governor of this colony, had engaged in. tbi^ 
expedition as conamander-in-cbief. At this time. Go?* 
S^ltonstall was in the chair of Copnecticut, and Charley 
Gookin, in the chair of Pennsylvania, as lieutenant-gfty^^ 
npr. , . .,, 

Elated with the prospects before them, the colony |]|! 
NewrYork entered into the war with zeal and spirit^; real*, 
izing, that with the reduction of Canada, afll those distress^ 
ing savage wars, which had hitherto laid waste her settle- 
ments, as well as those of her neighbours, and spread car- 
nage and desolation throughout an extensive frontier, would 
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for ever cease, and open the way for universal security 
and peace. 

The attention of New-England generally, had been turn- 
ed to this great object, either to co-operate with th^ fleet, 
by the way of the St. Lawrence, or to unite with the colony 
of New-York, in making preparations to penetrate into 
Canada by the way of the lakes. To effect this, the colo- 
py of New-rYork impressed into her service twenty ship 
and boat builders, who were sent on to construct boats 
upon the lakes. They also appointed commissioners to 
collect provisions, and other necessaries for the army; 
with powers to break open houses, stores, &c. and to im- 
press men, horses, carriages, or waggons, &c. to transport 
the stores, &c. for the army. Under this arrangepient 
they raised seven hundred men, with two independent 
companies, who were marched to Albany by the ^7th of 
June, and from thence to Wood Creek, where they erected 
three forts, with several block-houses to secure the pro- 
visions, stores, &c. for the army. New- York endeavoured 
to take the lead in this grand enterprise ; or at least not to 
be out-done by New-England ; bfit Pennsylvania stood 
aloof, and New-Jersey contributed only three thousand 
pound to carry on the war. 

New- York built this season fwo hundred batteaux, the 
same number of birch canoes, and two forts, with her own 
people, and at her own expence. Six hundred Indians 
were also in the pay of New- York, besides the expence of 
transporting the provisions, military stores, &c. together 
with furnishing support at Albany, for the families of the 
six hundred warriors, in her service ; but when the expe- 
dition failed through the delay of the fleet, the colony felt 
the loss and disappointment, both as to their hopes, as well 
as to their 20,000/. which they had expended in carrying 
forward this vast preparation. Early in autumn the assem- 
bly were convened, and requested the governor tp recaM 
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the troops, and the commander-in-chief soon after disband- 
ed the army, and retired to Newport in Rhode- Island, and 
met a Greneral Congress of Governors, to deliberate on the 
jpublic weal. 

GoTernor Ingoldsbjr was invited, but did not attend* 
In October, Lord Sunderland, (the minister,) explained 
the causes that had prevented tbe sailing of the fleet, as 
had been promised, and his explanation was satisfactory to 
the public mind, and quieted the jealousies, and animosities 
that bad arisen. The assembly resolved to lay before her 
mi^ty, an account of the zeal and loyalty of the colony, 
as well as the particulars of their vast preparations, and 
effi>rts to support her majesty's service. 

At this time the Duke of Marlborough was triumphing 
over France, in the Low Countries; so that if the fleet had 
arrived agreeable to promise, France could not have giv- 
en succour and support to Canada, and the prospects of 
success would have been great. 

It appeared from the letter of Lord Sunderland, that the 
fleet deptined for America, was called into service to sup- 
port the Portuguese fleet, which had been defeated by the 
French, and thus the expedition failed. 

Col. Schuyler exerted himself in engaging and support- 
ing our Indian allies, and felt himself s« severely mortified 
at the failure of the enterprise, that he resolved to embark 
in person, for England, the next season, and at his own 
private expence ; and at the same time carry out with him 
^ five Indian chiefs of the Five Nations. This resolution so 
much pleased the assembly, that^bey passed an unanimous- 
resolve, to forward by Col. Schuyler, an address to the 
queen, expressive of the distinguished services of Colonel 
Schuyler, from time to time in the colony ; but more par- 
ticularly in his former eixpedition into Canada, as well as 
for his important services the past season, in preparing 
for another descent upon that hostile province. Also t0 
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empress to her majesty the high sense they entertained of 
his merits as a man, as well as a soldier. Col. Schuyler 
embarked, according to his resolution, and arrived safe in 
England, with bis five chiefs, who became the wonder and 
admiration of the whole kingdom. 

Wlien her majesty signified her pleasure to receive Col. 
Schuyler witii his chiefs, at court, they were dressed for the 
occasion, with black under-dresses, because the court were 
in mouniing, for the late Prince of Denmark; but they 
were allowed scarlet mantles of cloth, trimmed with gold 
fringe, which hung loosely over their shoulders. In thjw 
attire, they were conducted in coaches to St. James', by 
Sir Charles Cotterel, and the lord chamberlain introduced 
them into the presence of ber majesty. Numerous was 
the crowd of spectators that lined the roads, as they ap- 
proached the court, and solemn was the scene of their in- < 
troduction to her majesty, when one of the chiefs thus ad- 
dressed ber majesty. 

" Great Queen, 

" We have undertaken a long voyage which none of our 
forefathers could be prevailed upon to do, to see our great 
queen, and relate to her what we thought necessary for 
dhe good of ber, and us her allies, on the other side of tjie 
water. 

^' We doubt not but our great queen has been acquaint- 
ed with our long war, in conjunction with her children, 
against' her enemies, the French; and that we have been 
as a strong wall for their security, even with the loss of our 
best men. We were greatly rejoiced when we heard oup 
great queen had determined to send an army to conquer 
Canada, and immediately in token of our friendabip, w^ 
hung up the kettle, and took up the hatchet ; and without 
imnd, assisted Col. Nicholson, in making preparations on 
tlfis side of tile lake 5 but at length we were told our great 

Vol., IK 43 
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queen was prevented in her design, at present, by some 
great affairs, which made us very sorrowfol, lest the French 
should no more dread us ; but think us too weak to make 
war against them. 

" To conquer Canada, will be of great use to our hunt- 
ing ground ; so that if our great queen does not help us, we 
must remove with our famiHes, and forsake our country, 
or stand neuter, neither of which would please us. 

" In token of the sincerity of the Five Nations, we pre- 
sent our great queen these belts, and in hopes of our great 
queen's favour^ do leave-all to her good consideration." 

At this time Gerardus Beekman succeeded Gov. Ingoids- 
by, who was displaced, April, 1710, and held the chair un- 
til the arrival of Gov. Hunter, on the 14th of June next 
following. , 

It is worthy of notice that Brigadier-General Hunter, 
was a Scotsman by birth, and when a boy, put au appren- 
tice to an Apothecary ; but, like Dr. Franklin, he left his 
master, to seek his fortune in some calling more agreeable 
to his mind. He soon became a soldier, and his talents, beau- 
ty, and address, recommended him to a lady of fortune, 
whom he married, aild thus raised himself into notice ; and 
in 1707, he was honoured by her majesty with the office of 
governor of Virginia ; and when on his passage to this gov- 
ernment, he was taken; and carried into France, from 
whence he was exchanged, and sent out to New- York, to 
succeed Eord Lovelace, deceased, in the government of 
this, and the colony of New- Jersey. 

We have noticed the emigration of the colony of Pal- 
atines that settled in North-Carolina ; we are now about 
to notice a similar colony of about three thousand Pal- 
atines, who came out with Governor Hunter ; a pl^rt of 
this colony settled in the city of New-York, where they 
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baiit a Lu^eran Church, and established the Lutheran 
religion ; otherR planted a beautiful village upon the Manor 
of Livingston ; some removed into Pennsylvania, whjbre 
they settled, and drew out into that province several thou- 
sand of their persecuted countrymen, from Germany, who 
also settled in Pennsylvania. Another colony came out 
from Germany, and planted the country west of Albany, 
upon the Mohawk, known by the village of German Flats. 
All these Germans were peaceable, industrious, good in- 
habitants, and a great acquisition to her majesty^s colony« 
Soon after the arrival of Governor Hunter, he saw the 
importance of securing the frontier, by a friendly inter- 
course with the Indians ; accordingly he repaired to Alba- 
ny, and met the chiefs of the Five Nations there in council ; 
renewed the old covenant ; and thus secured the continu- 
ance of their friendship. 

At this time the eastern Indians were laying waste, and 
ravaging the northern frontier of New-England, as has 
been. noticed, to revenge the attempts of the late expedi- 
tion against Canada, which had failed. The reason why 
New- York was exempt fr^m these ravages at this time 
was, because a treaty of ai^ity subsisted between the 
Five Nations, and the Canada Indians, and the influence 
of the former, saved New- York from the ravages of the 
latter* 

Governor Hunter covened his assembly in the city of 
New- York, on the first of September, 1710, when William 
Nicoll was chosen speaker, and the governor opened the 
session with the following speech. 

"Gentlemen, 
" I hope you are now come to answer the ends of your 
meeting, that is, to provide a suitable support for her ma- 
jesty's government here, in a manner she has be^ pleai^- 
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ed to direct, to find out meaoB to rtstor^ the public credit, 
aiHl to provide better for joar own safety* 

" They abase you, who tell you tha^, ycMi arc badly deali 
with in the augmentation of salaries. Her majesty 'a in- 
structions, which I communicated to yon at our last meet- 
ing, might have convinced you, that it was her tenderness 
towards her subjects in the plantations, who suffered under 
an established custom of making considerable presents to 
their governors by acts of assembly, that induced her to 
allot to each of them such a salary as she judged sufficient 
for their support, in their respective stations, with a strict 
prohibition of all such presents for the future; whkk 
instructions have met with a cheerful and grateful compli- 
ance in all the other colonies, &;c. 

'*• It is necessary at this time that you be told, that giving 
monev for the support of government, and disposing of it 
at your pleaure, is the same as giving none at all. Her 
majesty is the sole judge of the merits <^ her aenrants« 
This right has never yet been disputed at hdfee, and 
should I consent to give it up abroad, I should render 
myself unworthy, not only of the trust reposed in me ; 
but of the society of my fellow subjects, by incurring her 
majesty^s displeasure. If I have tired you with a long 
speech, I shall make you amends by giving you the trouble 
of a very short answer. 

" Will you support her majesty^ government in a man- 
ner she has been pleased to direct ? Or are you resolved 
that burthen shall be still upon your governor, who cannot 
accuse himself of any thing that may have deserved thia 
treatment at your hands ? 

" Will you take care of the debts of the government ? 
Or to increase my sufferings, must I continue under the 
torture of the daily cries of such as have just ddnands 
upon y©u, and are in misery, without the power of giv- 
ing them any hopes of relief ? 
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" Will you take more effectual care of your own safety, 
m that of your frontiers ? Or are you resolved for the future 
to reJy upon the insecurity of an open winter, and the" 
caprice of your savage neighbours ? I shall be very sorry 
if this plainness offends you* I judge it necessary towards 
the cultivating and establishing a good understanding be- 
tween us. I hope it will be so construed, and wish heart- 
ily it may have that effect." 

This extraordinary speech, so embarrassed the assembly 
for three or four days, that they could make no reply, and 
the governor, to relieve them from their quandary, thought 
fit to dissolve them. 

We left Colonel Schuyler in England, with his five 
Indian kings : these sachems were' objects of particular 
adn^iration and attention, in all parts of the kingdom, 
where they went. They were also treated with marked 
attention by the best characters, and when they had been 
satisfied with the enjoyments of England, they returned 
to Boston with Commodore Martin, and General Nichol- 
son, who commanded the forces destined against Port 
Royal, which he with his army^ captured this year, October 
2d, 1710. [&e Jiew'England.] 

The governor convened the assembly at New- York, 
upon the arrival of General Nicholson, July 2d, 1711, and 
laid before them the news of the arrival of the fleet, and 
the plan of the intended expedition ; also^ the quota of 
mrtsn, &:c. appoNiioned to New- York, at the congress, or 
council of war at New-London, and recommended their 
speedy, and faithful attention to the views of her majesty, 
and their most zealous efforts ^o carry forward the expedi- 
tion against Canada. This communication of his excellen- 
cy was cordially received, and faithfully supported. The 
assembly voted to issue bills of credit, to the amount of 
ten thousand pound, to carry forward the preparations for 
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the expedition. The zealous efforts of the last season 
were again renewed, and the whole colony was again alive 
to the enterprise ; but the destruction of the fleet in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, again defeated the enterprise, the 
remainder of the fleet returned to England ; the troops 
were disbanded, and Canada was once more relieved from 
an invasion. 

The failure of the expedition involved this colony, a« 
well as the colonies of New-England, in new scenes of 
distress. The heavy debts they had incurred to support 
the expences of preparation, and the ravages of the In- 
dians throughout the whole northern frontier, opened a 
scene of general distress. 

In autumn of 1711, Governor Hunter again met the 
assembly at Albany, and pressed them to continue a small 
force in pay through the winter, to guard the frontier from 
the incursions of small parties of Indians, and French, 
who might be expected to revenge on the settlements, the 
late premeditated attack upon Canada. The house'comr 
plied with the wishes of the governor ; but the depreda- 
tions, as had been expected, commenced, and were carried 
on, notwithstanding. 

The house took up the subject of the expences of the 
late preparations, and instituted sundry bills to provide for 
the same, which were sent up to the council, for their 
concurrence ; but the council returned several bills to the 
house with their amendments. This gave umbrage to the 
house, as an infringement upon their prerogative, and they 
complained ; the council urged their right by precedent, 
as well as their being a part of the legislative body, con- 
stituted " by the mere grace of the crown," as well as 
the house. The house resentd this claim of the council, 
as well as the assertion, that their powers depended uppn 
" the mere grace of the crown," and returned to the coun-, 
cil the following reply. 
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" *Tis true the share the council have, (if any,) in the 
legislation, does not flow from.any title they have from the 
nature of that board, which is only to advise ; or from 
their being another distinct state, or rank of people in the 
constitution, which they are not, being all commons, but 
only from the mere pleasure of the prince, signified in the 
commission. On the contrary, the inherent right the as- 
sembly have to dispose of the money of the freemen of this 
colony, does not proceed from any commission, letters patent, 
or other grants from the crown, ^ but from the free choice, 
and election of the people, who ought not to be divested of 
their property, (nor justly can,) without their consent* Any 
former condescensions, of other assemblies, will not pre- 
scribe to the council the right to make any of those 
amendments, and therefore they have it not. If the lords 
commissioners for trade and plantations, did conceive no 
reason why the council should not have a right to amend 
money bills, this is far from concluding there are none. 
The assembly understand them very well, and are suffi- 
ciently convinced of the necessity they are under, not to 
admit of any encroachment, so much to their prejudice >^^ 

The money transactions of the session were suspended 
upon this controversy ; both parties were obstinate, and 
the debts of the colony remained unprovided for, except 
3750 ounces of plate, granted to his excellency. 

At this time the governor constitued a Court of Chan- 
cery, and opened the same on Thursday of each week 
successively, by proclamation. This act of the governor 
the house considered as an innovation, and infringement 
upon their rights ; and they accordingly passed the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, '« That the erecting a Court of Chancery, 
without the consent of the General Assembly, is contrary 
to law, without precedent, and of dangerous consequence, 
to the liberty, and property of the subject." " That the 
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establishing fees, without consent in Greneral Assembly, ift 
contrary to law.'* This controversy became sharp be- 
tween the parties, and occasioned an appeal of the coun- 
cil to the lords of trade, who returned to them the follow- 
ing reply. " That her majesty has an undoubted right to 
appoint such, and as many courts of judicature in the 
plantations, as she may think proper, and necessary fer 
the distribution of justice." ' 

The house continued in this same temperuntii the sesdoa 
closed, without regarding the opinion of the lords of trade, 
and the public^ debts were left unprovided for. 

In May 1712, the assembly were again convened, when 
his excellency very urgently recommended the public 
debts to the consideration of the house; but the house 
were again deaf to his recommendations, and his excellen- 
cy prorogued the assembly for three days. Upon tkeht 
reassembling, the house voted to his excellency 8026 
ounces of plate. Great was the public distress at this 
time, for the contentions in the assembly had prevented 
the house from making provisions for the public demands, 
of every description, and the whole mass of public ex- 
pence incurred in the great preparations for the Canada 
expedition, together with the services of the public offi- 
cers, were all e.qually neglected, and the public credit wa« 
low. 

In the midst of these public evils, the Five Nations 
became corrupted, by the influence and intrigues of 
French agents, and were about to abandon the English in- 
terest, and the sniall tribes, scattered along the Hudson, 
became disaffected, and threatened them with hostilities. 
About the same time, a negro insurrection had burnt one 
house in the city of New- York, and threatened the de- 
struction of the city, and murdered many of those who 
were employed in extinguishinjg the fire. This niob was 
promptly suppressed, by arresting and executing nineteen 
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of ^he insurgent negroes. To finish this dark scene, the 
the citizens of New- York were alarmed with a report, that 
the French were aboat to invade the city with a fleet. 
These impressions were serious in their effects and conse- 
quences, and the public languished under the pressure of 
these calantities until autumn, when the assembly were again 
convened. The governor met this assembly with sundry 
propositions, calculated in his opinion, as fully to guard 
the treasury against all corruption, through a misapplica- 
tion of the revenue, as language could well express : but 
aU without effect ; the dispute with the council, the former 
erabazzlement of the revenue, together with the opinion 
of the lords of trade, in support of the claims of the 
council, and the Court of Chancery, had made such deep^ 
and lasting impressions upon the house, that they again 
waved the subject of the revenue, and agreed in a reso- 
lution to explain the whole affair to her majesty, by the 
way of an address, and to assure her majesty of their 
readiness to provide for the support of government, pro- 
vided the treasury could be fully guarded against all 
future misapplication of the public monies ; praying her 
majesty also tb instruct the governor to assent to a law, 
which might provide support for an agent in London, to 
guard the house against all future misrepresentations. 

Stung with resentment at this outrage, the governor dig* 
solved the assembly ; and the public pressure continued, 
with all that accumulated weight, which such evils necessa- 
rily acquire, from long and repeated neglect. 

During this intermission, the peace of Utrecht, bearftg 
date March 13th, 1713, was announced. This treaty, 
(unfavourable as it might have been to Great-Britain,) was 
the first public document, that acknowledged the Five Na- 
tions to be subjects of the British crown, as was therein e^ 
pressed in the fifteenth article, as follows, viz. — 

Vai». II. 44 
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" The subJQcU of France, inhabiting Canada, and others, 
shall hereafter give no hindrance or molestation to the Five 
Nations, or cantons of Indians, subject to the crown of 
Great-Britain, nor to the other nations of America, who 
are friends to the same. In like manner the subjects o{ 
Great-Britain shall behave themselves peaceably toward* 
the Americans, who are the subjects or friends of France ; 
and on both sides, they shall enjoy full Jiberty, of going and 
coming, on account of trade, &c." 

As the limits of these claims were never settled by com- 
missioners, agreeable to this article of the treaty, each par- 
ty made their own claims, and strengthened them by their 
intrigues, or defended them by the sword, as may be seen 
in the wars of New-England, volume Ist of this work. 

In May, 1713, the governor again met the assembly, who 
were returned, through a sharply contested election, and 
William Nicoll was again chosen speaker. Such was the 
amount of the public debt ; such the number of the public 
creditors, and such the public clamour for old arrearages, 
that the governor was constrained to address the house, 
with unusual firmness, and plainness, to do justice to the 
public, as well as him^lf;in which he observed that he 
was resolved to pass no law, until provision was made for 
the government. This reduced the house to this single al- 
ternative, either to meet the public mind by providing a 
revenue, or close the siession ; they chose the first, and in 
addition to the usual revenue, they passed an excise law, 
wAich became very productive, as well as permanent, and 
the house then adjourned until autumn. 

. It had now become necessary to emit bills of credit to 

the amount of twenty-eight thousand pound, to cover Ac 

Mst sunrts of public debt whieh had been accumulating under 

siich coitinued neglect. These bills were to be issued by 

ihe treasurer upon landed security, upon such teims and 
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conditian» as were expressed in tbe act. When the house 
had thus made provision for the public debt, thej dissolv- 
ed, upon the news of the death of Queen Ann, 1714. 

The firmness of the goTemor, in his laconic speech, in 
May 1713, broke the obstinate spirit of the house, and 
brought them to terms ; they theia promptly provided for 
tbe gOTernment ; and at their session in autumn, we have 
seen the provision they made for the public debt. In 
May 1715, a new assembly was convened; but when the 
governor discovered some expressions of their former ob- 
atiaacy, he dissolved the assembly again, as an expression 
of his determination, tliat the public good should be* 
confe decidedly the leading feature in the house. 

In June 1716, his excellency convened a new assembly; 
and be found that be had carried his point, and a general 
harmony began to prevail, which continued through the 
session, and extended into the adjourned session in au** 
tumn, when the house presented an address to tbe gov« 
ernor, containing a handsome acknowledgment of their 
tormer error, in sending out a memorial to the queen, 
reflecting upon his character and conduct, and designed to 
ruin his influence and respectability* This address finally 
healed the old breach, and general harmony prevailed. 

Tbe council requested the house, (by message,) to ap- 
point^uitable persons, and provide for one half of the 
expence, for running the division line between New- York 
and New- Jersey, which they cheerfully consented to, and 
made provision accordingly.. 

The house at the same time, made provision by law for 
discharging the residue of the public debt, and appro- ' 
priated several thousand pounds for that purpose. They 
also made provision for running the boundary line with 
Connecticut, winch was finsLlly accomplished in 171^ 
in May 1718, Mr. Speaker Nicoll declined any further 
continuance of his office, as speaker of the house, and re-^ 
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quested that he might be excttsed : his request was grant- 
ed, and Robert Livingston was called to the chair. 

In justice to this administration,. I feel it my duty to lay 
before the reader the governor's address to the house, and 
their reply, to shew the degree of mutual concord and har- 
mony, which followed that obstinate discord, which we 
have so recently noticed, and which flowed from the wis- 
dom and firmness of the governor's management. 

" Gentlemen, 

" I have sent for you, that you may be witness to the 
acts passed by the General Assembly this session : I hope 
what remains unfinished may be perfected by to-morrow, 
when I intend to put a close to this session. 

"I take the opportunity to acquaint you,' that my late 
uncertain state of health, the care of my little family, 
and my private afiairs, on the other side, have at last de> 
termined me to make use of that licence of absence, 
which has been some time ago so graciously granted me ; 
but with a firm resolution to return to you again, if it is Us 
majesty's pleasure that 1 should do so ; but if that proves 
otherwise, I assure you that whilst I live, I shall be watch- 
ful and industrious to promote the interest and weMare of 
this country, of which I think I am under the strong4Sftt 
obligations for the future, to account myself a country- 
)nan. 

'' I look with pleaure on the present quiet and flourish- 
ing state of the country here, while I reflect on that in 
which I found them at my arrival. As the very name of 
party, or faction, seems to be forgotten, may it ever re-* 
main buried in oblivion, and no strife ever happen amongst 
you ; but that laudable emulation ; who shall approve him- 
self the most zealous servant, and most dutiful subject of 
the best of princes, (George L) and 'most useful men^r 
of a welU established, and flourishing community ; of 
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wfatcb you geattemen, have givea a happy eiaMple, and 
which I hope will be followed by all fuinre assemblm* 
I mention it to your honor, and without ingratitiide and 
breach of duty, I could do no less*" 

This address needs no conmient : we will pursue tbe 
subject and insert the reply. of the house, which when 
taken collectively, may serve to shew the striktng c'ofi^ 
trast between the beginning, and ending of this admid- 
istration. 

Answer of the House to the Governor's Address.^ 

" Sir, 

*' When we reflect upon your past conduct, your just, 
mild, and tender administration, it heightens- the concern 
we have for your departure, and makes our grief such as 
words cannot truly express. You have governed well, 
and wisely, Uke a prudent magistrate, like an affectionate 
parent; and wherever you go and whatever station the 
Divine Providence shall please to assign you, our sincere 
•desires and prayers for the happiness of you and yours, 
slM^ll ever attend you* 

" We have seen many goveniors, and may see more, 
^nd as none of those who had the honor to serve in your 
station, were ever so justly fixed in the affections of the 
people, so those to come can acquire no more reputation, 
when it can be said of them, their conduct has been like 
yours* 

" We thankfully accept the honor you do us in calling 
^tSurself our countryman ; give us leave then to desire that 
you will not forget this as your country, and if you can, 
make haste to return to it. 



* This was Stscribed to lite pent of Col. Morris and Mr. Speaker h\v- 
iDgstoa. 
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*^ But if the service of our soTereign will not admit of 
what we so earnestly desire, and his commands deny os 
tfiat happiness ; permit us to address you as our friend ; 
and give us your assistance, when we are oppressed with 
an administration the reverse of yours.*' 

With this mutual and reciprocal interchange of grat- 
itude and affection, the session closed, and on the 31st id 
July, 1719, Governor Hunter took an affectionate leave of 
his friends in America, and sailed for England* Colonel 
Peter Schuyler,* upon the departure of Governor Hun- 
ter, as the eldest councillor, took the chair, where he 
presided with great wisdom and prudence. The most 
conspicuous features in his administration, were an In- 
dian treaty at Albany, where <he ancient alliances were 
renewed, and the final settlement of the boundary lin« 
with New-Jersey was made* 

* Tbe famouf Gdonel Bchuyler, a^eDt f«r ladian tdhm. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NEW-YORK CONTINUED. 

On the 17th of September, 17%,'WilHain Burnet, Esq. 
arrived with the king's coinmiflston, and relieved Colonel 
Schuyler from the duties of the chair, and cohioienced his 
administration as governor ; and Colonel Schuyler became 
his eldest counsellor. Governor Burnet was a scholar and 
a gentleman ; studied the arts of pleasing, and strove by 
his address to become popular. He delighted to preside 
as chancellor, but his precipitancy often involved bis de- 
cisions in controversy, and he shewed himself to be no 
lawyer. 

Governor Burnet might be said to be poor ; and to ob- 
tain the office of governor of New^York, he exchanged 
the office of comptroller of the customs at London, with 
Governor Hunter. By his acquaintance with the former 
governor, he acquired a knowledge of the affairs, as well 
as of the characters of men, in the province, and as the 
late governor recommended all his old friends in office, to 
Governor Burnet, he had occasion to make bat few chang- 
es in the government. The leading characters in the 
government at this time, were Chief Justice Morris, Col. 
Schuyler, Mr. Philipse, and others. 

Dr. Colden, agent for Indian affairs, whose knowledge 
of the concerns of the province were extensive, particu- 
larly, the affairs relating to the French and Indians ; and 
a Mr. Alexander, a noted lawyer, whose professional 
knowledge was very useful to the governor, were ranked 
amongst his first friends. The wisdom and talents of these 
gentlemen soon brought them near to the chair, and raised ' 
them to thp council board, in place of Colonel Schuyler 
and Mr. Philipse, removed. 
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Governor Barnet met the assembly in October, with 9 
yery popular speech, by .calling up their attention to th« 
repeated aggressions of the French, and their intrignes t« 
alienate the aflections of the Indians^ and thus destroy 
that mutual harmony and confidence, that New-York en- 
joyed with the Five Nations. 

The house met this address cordially, and in their reply, 
they expressed to his excellency the following compliment. 

^ We believe that the son of that worthy prelate, so 
eminently instrumental, under our glorious monarch, Wil- 
iam 111. in delivering us from arbitrary power, and its con- 
comitants. Popery, superstition, and slavery, has been 
educated in, and possesses those principles that so justly 
recommended his father to the counsel and confidence of 
protestant princes ; and succeeds our former governor, 
not only in power, but inclination to do us good." 

Thciiouse manifested the sincerity of these sentiments, 
by granting to governor Burnet, a support for five years ; 
a duiy of two per cent on the prime cost of all European 
goods, impocted into the colony,* &c. Since| he peace- o 
Utrecht, the trade between Albany and Canada had greatly 
inci^ased, particularly in goods suitable for the Indian 
trade, which had alarmed the chiefs of the Five Nations, 
lest by this means, their immediate dependence on the 
English at Albany, and the intrigues of the French, shodld 
weaken, if not destroy the former alliance and friendships 
they had complained to the commissioners of Indian affairs, 
who wrote to Governor Hunter, during his administration ; 
but no attempts had been made to correct this evil. Gov. 
Burnet caused this letter to be laid before the assembly, 
which led them to pass an act, prohibiting the trade so car- 
ried on with Canada. This act, notwithstanding the wis- 

* The king repealed Ihia acj soon after. 
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dom and good policy, as well as necessity of the measure, 
wounded the popularity of Governor Burnet, together 
with the harmony of the colony, and raised up an opposi- 
tion that followed him through his whole administration. 
The design of this act was, to bring all the Indian trade to 
Albany, as well as to call off from the French interest, the 
Caghnawagas, who were the carriers for the French from 
Albany to Montreal. 

The importing merchants of the city of New- York felt 
this act, as well as the duty of two per cent ; they both 
touched their interest, and their clamour caused the latter 
to be repealed, and reproached Governor Burnet as the 
author of the former. This is not the only instance in 
which a sordid, and contracted avaricious spirit, has wound- 
ed the feelings, and marred the reputation of the, best of 
men, as well as defeated the best interests of the commu- 
nity. They have been common to men in all countries, 
and all ages of the world. 

Governor Burnet saw the necessity of counteracting, as 
far as possible, that extensive policy which the French had 
adopted and pursued, in extending their line of military 
post, upon the western frontier of the colonies ; and com- 
menced the erecting and establishing a trading house, at 
Oswego, amongst the Senecas, in 1722, not only to secure 
the trade of the confederates ; but their friendship also, 
through the instrumentality of trusty, and faithful agents, 
who might reside amongst them. 

This year the governor^, and commissioners of many of 
the colonies, met at Albany, to renew and strengthen the 
ancient friendship with the northern Indians, which was 
accomplished to general satisfaction, and the chiefs sent a 
message of war against the eastern Indians, unless they 
made a speedy peace with the English. 

We have noticed the Tuscarora war, in the history of 
Qaroiina, and the removal of that tribe to join the con- 
VoL. II. 45 
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federate Five Nations, in the year 1712, by which union 
the Five Kations now became, and continued hereafter to 
be termed the Six Nations. In 1723, the Six Nations were 
joined by the Nicariagas, consisting of about eighty war- 
riors, besides some women and children ; who came down 
from the country north of Michilimakinak ; but they were 
never united to the confederacy, as the Tuscaroras had 
been. 

In this state of things, the affairs of the colony appeared 
to be prosperous and happy ; but the demon of discord 
was not yet destroyed ; the clamour of the merchants 
against the act of trade, continued ; that assembly which 
had cherished the spirit of order and concord, had not been 
dissolved under the new administration, and ambitious 
demagogue^' had not as yet found a place to gratify their am- 
bition, in a ui^w election ; these joined the clamour against 
the governor, and represented this procedure as uncon- 
stitutional, as well as impolitic* These clamours reached 
England, and the London merchants joined the New- York 
merchants in the opposition, by presenting a petition to 
the king against the late colonial act of trade. This peti- 
tion was referred to the board of trade, who heard the 
complaints of the party, and transmitted the whole to Gov. 
Burnet, that he might explain in his own defence* Gov. 
Burnet laid the whole proceedings before the council, who 
entered with spirit into the merits of the question, and ad- 
dressed to the governor the following report, or defence : 

^ May it plea$e ymir Excellency — 
' In obedience to your excellency's commands, in cqan- 
cil, the 29th of October, referring to us a petition of seve- 
ral merchants in London, presented to the king's most ex- 
cellent majesty, against renewing an act in this province, 
entitled " an act for encouraging the Indian trade, and 
rendering it more effectual to the inhabitants of this pro- 
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vince, and for prohibiting the selling of Indian goods to 
the French.'* As hkewise the several allegations of the 
said merchants, before the right hon. the lords of trade and 
plantations ; we beg leave to make the following remarks : 
' In order to make our observations the more distinct 
and clear, we shall collect the several assertions of the 
said merchants, both in their petition, and those verbally 
delivered before the lords of trade, as to the situation of 
this province with respect to the French, and Indian na- 
tions ; and observe on them, in the first place, they being 
the foundation on which all their other allegations are 
grounded. Afterwards we shall lay before your excellen- 
cy, what we think necessary to observe, on the other parts 
of the said petition, in the order they are, in the petition, 
or in the report of the lords of trade. 

^ In their geographical account, they say, " Besides the 
nations of Indians that are in the English interest, there 
are very many nations of Indians, who are at present in 
the interest of the French, who lie between New* York 
and the nations of Indians in the English interest. The 
French and their Indians would not permit the English In- 
dians to pass over by their forts." The said act '' re- 
strains them (the Five Nations) from a free commerce with 
the inhabitants of New- York. 

" The five Indian Nations are settled upon the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence, directly opposite to Quebeck, two 
or three hundred leagues distant from the nearest British 
settlements in New- York. 

" They (the five nations of Indians) were two or three 
hundred leagues distant from Albany ; and that they could 
not come to trade with the English, but by going down the 
river St. Lawrence, and from thence through a lake, which 
brought them within eighteen leagues of Albany." 

* These things the merchants have thought it safe for 
them, and consistent with their duty to his sacred majesty, 
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to say in his majesty's presence, and to repeat tbem after- 
wards before the right honourable the lords of trade, though 
nothing can be more directly contrary to the truth. For 
there are no nations of Indians between New- York and 
the nations of Indians in the English interest, who are now 
six in number, by the addition of the Tusicaroras. The 
Mohawks (called Annies or Agoies by the French) one of 
the Five Nations, live on the south side of a branch of 
Hudson's River, (not on the north side as they are placed 
in the French maps) and but forty miles directly west 
from Albany, and within the English settlements ; some of 
the English farms, upon the same river, being thirty miles 
further west. The Oneidas (the next of the Five Nations) 
lie likewise west from Albany, near the head of the Mo- 
hawks river, about one hundred miles from Albany. The 
Onoodagas lie about one hundred and thirty miles west 
from Albany ; and the Tuscaroras live partly with the 
Onondagas. The Cayugas are about one hundred and 
sixty miles from Albany ; and the Senecas (the furthest of 
all these nations) are not above two hundred and forty 
miles from Albany, as may appear from Mr.' D'Isle'fi 
map of Louisania, who lays down the Five Nations under 
the name Iroquois ; and goods are daily carried from 
this province, to the Senecas, as well as to those na- 
tions that lie nearer, by water, all the way, except 
three milfes (or in the dry season five miles) where the 
tracers carry over land between the Mohawks river, and 
the Wood Creek, which runs into the Oneidas Lake, 
without going near either St. Lawrence River, or any 
of the lakes upon which the French pass, which are 
entirely out of their way. 

' The nearest French forts or settlements to Albany, 
are Chambly and Montreal, both of them lying about north 
and by east from Albany, and are near two hundred miles 
distant from it* Quebeck lies about three hundred and 
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eighty miles north-east from Albanj. So far '^ it from be- 
ing true, that the Five Nations are situated upon the banks 
of the river St, Lawrence, opposite to Quebeck, that Al- 
bany lies almost directly between Quebeck and the Five 
Nations* And to say that these Indians cannot come to 
trade at Albany, but by going down the river St. Lawrence, 
and then .into a lake eighteen leagues from Albany, (we 
suppose they mean Lake Champlain,) passing by the 
French forts, is to the same purpose as if they should say, 
that one cannot go from London to BristSI, but by way 
of Edinburgh. 

• Before we go on to observe other particulars, we beg 
leave further to remark, that it is so far from being true, 
that the Indians in the French interest, lie between New- 
York and our Five Nations of Indians ; that some of our 
nations of Indians lie between the French and the Indians, 
from whence the French bring the far greatest quantity of 
theif furs : for the Senecas (whom the French call Sonon- 
tooons,) are situated between Lake Erie and Cadaracqui 
liU^e, (called by the French Ontario) near the great fall 
of Niagara, by which all the Indians that live round Lake 
Erie, round the lake of the Hurons, round the lake of the 
lUenois, or Michegan, and round the great upper lake, 
generally 'pass in their way to Canada. All the Indians 
situated upon the branches of the Mississippi, must like- 
wise pass by th6 same place, if they go to Canada. And 
all of them likewise, in their way to Canada, pass by our 
trading-place upon the Cadaracqui lake, at the mouth of 
the Onondago River. The nearest and safest way of 
carrying goods upon the Cadaracqui lake, towards Canada, 
being along the south side of that lake, (near where 
our Indians are settled, and our trade of late is fixed) and 
not by the north side of Cadaracqui, or Frontinac fort, 
where the French are settled. 
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* Now that we have represented to your exceltency, that 
not one word of the geography of these merchants is true, 
upon which all their reasoning is founded ; it might seem 
needless to trouble your excellency with any further re- 
marks, were it not to show with what earnestness they are 
promoting the French interest, to the prejudice of all his 
majesty's colonies in North America, and that they are 
not ashamed of asserting any thing for that end, even in 
the royal presence. 

* First they sAy, ** That by the act passed in this pro- 
vince, entitled. An act for the encouragement of the In- 
dian trade, &c. All trade whatsoever is prohibited in the 
strictest manner, and under the severest penalties, between 
the inhabitants of New- York government, and the French 
of Canada." 

* This is not true ; for only carrying goods to the French, 
which are proper for the Indian trade, is prohibited. The 
trade, as to other things, is left in the same state it was be- 
fore that act was made, as it will appear to any person that 
shall read it ; and there are, yearly, large quantities pf 
other goods, openly, carried to Canada, without any hin- 
drance from the government of New- York. Whatever 
may be said of the severity and penalties in t,hat act, they 
are found insufficient to deter some from carrying goods 
clandestinely to the French ; and the legislature of this 
province are convinced, that no penalties can be too se- 
vere, to prevent a trade, which puts the safety of all his 
majesty's subjects of North America in the greatest dan- 
ger. 

' Their next assertion is, " All the Indian goods have by 
this act been raised 25/. to 30/. per cent." This is the 
only allegation in the whole petition that there is any 
ground for. Nevertheless, though the common channel of 
trade cannot be altered, without some detriment to it in the 
beginning ; we are assured from the custom-house books, 
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that there has been every year, since the passing of this 
act, more furs exported from New-York, than in the year 
immediately before the passing of this act. It is not pro- 
bable that the greatest difference between the exportation, 
any year before this act, and any year since, could so 
much alter the price of beaver, as it is found to be this last 
year. Beaver is carried to Britain from other parts, be- 
sides New- York, and it is certain that the price of beaver 
is not so much altered here, by the quantity in our market, 
as by the demand for it in Britain. But as we cannot 
be so well informed here, what occasions beaver to be in 
greater demand in Britain, we must leave that to be en- 
quired after in England. However, we are fully satis- 
fied that it will be found to be for very different reasons 
from what the merchants alledge. 

' The merchants go on to say, '' Whereas, on the other 
hand this branch of the New- York trade, by the discour- 
agements brought on ^t by this act, is almost wholly en- 
grossed by the French, who have become already encour- 
aged by this act to send proper European goods to Canada, 
to carry on this trade, so that should this act be continued, 
the New- York trade, which is very considerable, must be 
wholly lost to us, and centre in the French. Though 
New- York should not furnish them, the French would 
find another way Jo be supplied therewith, either from 
some other of his majesty's plantations, or it might be 
directly from Europe ; many of the goods which the In- 
dians want, being as. easy to be had directly froiQ France, 
or Holland, as from England.'^ 

* This is easily answered, by informing your excellency 
that the principle of the goods proper for the Indian mar- 
ket, are only of the manufactures of Great Britain, or of 
the British plantations, viz. Stroud, or stroud-waters, 
and other woollens, and rum. The French must be 
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obliged to buy all their woollens, (strouds especially,) in 
England, and thence carry them to France, that they may 
be transported to Canada. 

' The voyage to Quebec through the Bay of St. Law- 
rence, is well known to be the most dangerous in ihe 
world, and only practicable in the summer months. The 
French have no commodities ia Canada by reason of the 
cold, and barrenness of the soil, proper for the West-In- 
dia markets ; and therefore have no rum, but by vessels 
from France, that touch at their islands in the West- Indies* 
It is manifest, therefore, that the French cannot import 
goods near so cheap to Canada, as they are imported to 
New-York. 

' But to put this out of all controversy, we need only 
observe to your excellency, that strouds, (without which 
no considerable trade can be carried on with the Indians) 
are sold at Albany for 10/. a-piece : they were sold at Mon- 
treal, before this act took place, at 13/. 2«. 6d. and now 
they are sold there for 25/* and upwards ; which is an 
evident proof (that the French have not in these four 
years time during the continuance of this act) found out 
any other way to supply themselves with strouds; and 
likewise that they cannot trade without them, seeing 
they buy them at so extravagant a price. 

^ It likewise appears that none o$ the neighbouring 
colonies have been able to supply the French with these 
goods, and those that know the geography of the coun- 
try, know it is impracticable to do it, at any tolerable 
rate, because they must carry their goods ten times 
further by land, than we need to do. 

' We are likewise assured, that the merchants of 
Montreal, lately told Mr. Vaudreuil, their governor, that 
if the trade from Albany be not by some means or other 
encouraged, they must abandon that settlement. We 
have reason therefore to suspect, that these merchants 
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(at least some of them) have been practised upon by the 
French agents in London ; for no doubt, the French will 
leave no method untried to defeat the present designs of 
this government, seeing they are more afraid of the con- 
sequences of this trade, between New- York and the In- 
dians, than^of all the warlike expeditions that ever were 
attempted against Canada. 

* But to return to the petitioners. '' ITiey conceive that 
BOthing can tend more to the withdrawing the affections of 
the Five Nations from the English interest, than the con- 
tinuance of this act ; which, in its effects, restrains them 
from a free commerce with New- York, and may too prob- 
ably estrange them from the English interest ; whereas a 
freedom of commerce and an encouraged intercourse of 
trade with the French, and their Indians, the English inter- 
est might, in time, be greatly improved and strengthened/' 

^ It seems a strange argument to say, that an act, the 
whole purport of which is to encourage our own people 
4o go amongst the Indians, and to draw the far Indians 
through our Indian country to Albany (and which has 
truly produced these effects) would, on the contrary, re- 
strain them from a free commerce with the inhabitants o^ 
New- York,' and may too probably estrange them from 
the English interest ; and therefore that it would be much 
wiser in us to make use of the French, to promote the Eng- 
lish interest ; and for which end, we ought to encourage a 
free intercourse 'between them and our Indians. The 
reverse of this is exactly true, in the opinion of our Five 
Rations ; wl^ in all their publick treaties with this gov- 
ernment, have represented against this trade, as the build- 
ing the French forts with English strouds ; that the en- 
couraging a freedom of commerce with our Indians, and 
the Indians round them, who must pass through their 
country to Albany, would certainly increase both the Eng- 
lish interest and theirs, among all the nations t# the west< 

Voi^IF. 46 
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ward of them ; and that the carrying the Indian maik* 
et to Montreal In Canada, draws ali the far Indians 
thither. 

. ^ The last thing we have to take notice, of is what the 
merchants asserted before the lords of trade, viz* ^' That 
there has not been half the quantity of European goods 
exported since the passing of this act, that used to be."— 
We are well assured, that this is no better grounded than 
the above facts, they assert with the same positiveness. 
For it is well known, almost to every person in New-York, 
^at there has not been a less, but rather a greater, quan- 
tity of European goods imported into this place, since 
the passing of this act, than was at any time before it, in 
the same space of time. As this appears by the manifests 
in the custom house here, the same may likewise be 
easily proved by the custom house- books in London* 

^ As all the arguments of the merchants run upon the 
ill effects this act has had upon the trade and the minds of 
the Indians, every one of which we have shewn to be 
asserted, without the least foundation to support them ; 
there nothing now remains, but to shew the good effects 
this act has produced, which are so notorious in this pro- 
vince, that we know not one person that now opens his 
mouth against the act. 

^ Before this act passed, none of the people of this pro- 
vince travelled into the Indian countries to trade. We 
have now above forty young men, who have been several 
times as far as the lakes a trading, and thereby become 
well acquainted, not only with the trade of the Indians^ 
but likwise with their manners and languages ; and those 
have returned with such la^e quantities of ^rs, that 
greater numbers are resolved to follow their example ; 
so that we have good reason to hope, that in a littlf 
time the English will draw the whole Indian trade of 
the inland countries to Albany, and into the coimtry of 
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the Five Nations. This government has (built a publick 
trading bouse upon Cataracqui lake, at Irondequat, in the 
Senecas^ land, and another is to be built, next spring, at 
the mouth of the Onondagas' river. All the far Indians 
pass by these places, in their way to Canada; and they 
are not above half so far from the English settlements, as 
they are from the French, 

* So far it is from being true what the merchants say, 
^' That the Freiich forts interrupt all communication 
between the Indians and the English ;'' that if these 
places be well supported, as they easily can be from our 
settlements, in case of a rupture with the French, it will 
be in the power of this province, to intercept the greatest 
part of the trade between Canada and the Indians round 
the lakes and the branches of the Mississippi. — Since this 
act passed, many nations have come to Albany to trade, 
in peace and friendship, whose names had not so much 
as been heard of among us. 

' In the beginning of Ma^, 1 723, a nation of Indians came 
to Albany, singing and dancing, with their Calumets before 
them, as they always do when they come to any place 
where they have not been before. We do not find that 
the commissioners of Indian affairs have been able to in-' 
form themselves what nation this was. Towards the en4 
of the same month, eighty men, besides women and chil- 
dren, came to Albany in the same manner. These had 
one of our Five Nations with tiiem as an interpreter, by 
whom they informed the commissioners, that they were 
of a great nation, called Nehkereages, consisting of six^ 
castles and tribes ; and diat they lived near a place called 
by the French Michilimakinak, between the upper lake, 
and the lake of the Hurons. These Indians not only de^ 
aired a free commerce, but likewise to enter into a league 
of strict friendship with us, and our Six Nations, that they 
might be accounted the seventh nation in the league ; and 
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being reeeived accordingly, they left&eir C^tlwnet asa 
pledge of their fidelity. In June another nation arrive^ 
but from what part of the continent we have not learned. 
In July the Twightwies arrived, and brought an inteipre- 
ter of our nations with them, who told that they were 
caUed by the French Miamies, and that they lived upoB 
one of the branches of the Mississippi. At the same time 
some of the Tahsigrondie Indians, who live between Lake 
Erie and Lake Huron, near a French settlement, did anne 
and renew their league with the English, nor durst the 
French hinder them. In July of this year another nation 
came, whose situation and name we know not ; and in 
August and Sept^i^er, several parties of the same In- 
dians, that had been here the last year ; but the .greatest 
number of these far Indians have been met this year in 
the Indian country, by our traders, every one of them 
endeavouring to get before another, in order to reap the 
profits of so advantageous a trade, which has all this sum- 
mer past kept about forty traders constantly employed, io 
going between our trading places, in our Indian coantry 
and Albany. 

' All these Indians, who came to Albany, said, that the 
French bad told theni some strange stories of the English, 
and did what they could to prevent their coming to Al- 
bany ; but they had resolved to break through by ibrce. 
The difference on that point between the Tahsagrondie 
Indians and the French, (who have a fort and settlement 
there,~called by them Detroit,) rose to that height, that 
' Monsieur Tonti, who commanded there, thought proper to 
retire, and return to Canada, with many of his men,'^ &c. 

i have given this luminous report, thus far, at lai^, be- 
cause it contains so much correct and interesting matter, 
relative to the Indians ; and the trade, and geography of 
the Indian country. Had it been consistent with the lim- 
its of this work, 1 would have inserted the whole. I shall 
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mafce^no fiirtber comment upon thia report, than-bai^ly to 

^ay, that it predaced tbe desired effect, and defeated tbe 
prayer of the petttion. 

Hitherto I have had occasion to say very little of the 
state of religion in this colony ; bat at this time a reli* 

.gious feud spradg up, which ought not to pass unnoticed* 

When the persecutions raged in France in the reign of 
Lewia XIV. against the Huguenots, or French Protestants, 
upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, more than 
600^000 of that wretched people fled into banishment, and 
some of tbe number to^k refuge in the city, and colony* 
of New- York.* Those who settled wi&in the city, es- 
tablished a church upon the plan of the Protestants in 
France or Geneva. This church flourished, and at this 
time had become the second church and congregation in 
ihe city of New-York, in point of numbers, wealth, and 
Tespectabiiity, 1724. This congregation employed two 
ministers, (as was common to the Protestant churches at 
that day,) who were totally unlike to each other in all 

^ things, except in points of ^th. Roce, the principal, 
was a gay, passionate, pleasurable, learned courtier, in 
iholy orders. Moulinaars, his colleague, was in all re* 
spects exactly the reverse, in every point o^ character, 
except in learning; he was but an indifferent scholar. 
The splendid talents and address of the first, kept the lat- 
ter in the shade, which awakened resentment that kindled 
a party, that divided the church ; and the majority adher- 

^ injg to the colleague ; dismissed the principal from the 

c church, and obtained a ratification of their doings from a 
majority of Uie congregation. Roce'a friends petitioned 

^ the governor for redress, who referred the petition to a 
committee of the council who advised to a reconcHiktion, 

. which was attempted; but without elfect;^ and Roce 
brought a bill in chancery before the governor. The el- 

New-Bochellc ww planted, by Iheee people at this time. 
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ders who had removed Roce, plead to the jurisdiction of 
the court, bj their attorney ; alleged that the cause was 
entirely ecclesiastical, and ought to be beard and deter- 
mined upon the principles of the government of the Pro- 
testant churches in France, &c. The court overruled 
the plea, and being about to give judgment in the case, 
the defendants withdrew, restored the minister, and left 
the church. 

This act of the governor kindled a fire, not only in this 
church, but which extended in its influence and effects into 
the government, and finally hunted him from his own seat, 
and compelled him to abandon the ch^ir, aiKi return to 
England, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The trading house at Oswego flourished, and the traders 
returned in the fall from this post, in fifty sevenr canoes, 
laden with seven hundred and thirty eight packs of beaver. 
This, together with the new fort at the mouth of Onon- 
daga, gave a general alarm to the French in Canada, and 
they launched two vessels upon Lake Ontario, in 1 736, 
and proceeded to repair their fort at Niagara, in order to 
secure to themselves this valuable trade, by a conveyance 
down the lake, under such a naval protection. Monsieur 
De Lougu||l, governor of Canada, made a visit to the 
Omondagas, in the year 1725, for the purpose of obtaining 
their consent to his repairing the fort at Niagara ; which, 
he obtained, by the assistance of the French Jesuits, who re- . 
sided amopgst them: but theSenecas, who claimed the 
land, and adjacent country, together with the other tribes, 
mised objections, and forbade the work to go on« The 
French heard the objection ; but pushed the work, and 
by their intrigues, kept the Indians quiet at the same time. 
This they effected through . the influence of Joncaire, a 
French Jesuit, who had long resided amongst the Five 
Nations ; was a man of great address and intrigue, and 
spoke with fluebcy the Iroquois language. Governor Bur- 
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net was not unmiodful of the proceedings of the French 
at Niagara, nor inactive in bis measures to defeat them ; 
but the intrigues of Joncaire, the activity of the French, 
and the feuds in his own government, were too powerful 
for him to resist, and overcome ; and the French succeed* 
ed, and repaired the fort. This was one of the most im- 
portant, as well as commanding fortresses that had jet 
heen erected, ar>d when joined ^o the fortress at Catarac* 
qui, gave to Canada the command of the trade of Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, and thus opened a communication into 
the vast regions of the west. 

When the English saw the effects and consequences, 
that would necessarily result from this fort at Niagara, they 
began to become seriously alarmed for the fate of the fur 
trade. Governor Burnet, remonstrated to Monsieur De 
Loiigueil ; then to the French court ; then assembled the 
Gcmfederates at Albany, where he, in a long and interesting 
address, admonished them of their neglect in suffering the 
French to establish such a fortress upon the back of their 
cantons, warned them of their danger, and conjured them 
to unite with the English, (who had ever been their friends 
and protectors,) to defeat the designs of the French. 

The council listened with deep attention ; felt the force 
of the governor's advice, and returned the following laco- 
nic reply. 

^( We speak now in the name of all the Six Nations, and 
come to you howling. This is the reason why we howl, 
that the governor of Cabada incroacbes upon our lands, 
and builds forts thereon." "" 

They next requested the governor to obtain suecour»^ 
from his king, and assist them to drive off the French ; to 
which he readily assented : and at the same time took the 
confederates under his special protection, by receiving k 
conveyance of their country to the crown of England,^ a« 
a pledge of their fidelity, 
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Governor Bomefc next proceeded to erect a fort at Os^* 
wego, to protect his trading MtabKahment, in 1726, and to 
carry forward this important woi^, advanced fifty^-six 
pounds from his own private estiite, whicii has never foeea 
repaid. - 

In the midst of these pressing affiiirs, the new assembly 
met, in September, 1727, and Mr* Philipse was chosen 
speaker ; and on ttie 2dth*6f November, the committee of 
grievances presented the following report. 

^^ That as well by the complaints of several people, as 
by the general cry of his majesty ^s 8u()^cts in this colony; 
they- find that the Court of Chancery, as lately assumed to 
be set ap here, renders fiie liberties and properties of tte 
said subjects extremely precarioas ; andthat by the Violent 
measures taken in, and allowed by it, some have been 
ruined, others obliged to abandon the colony, and many 
restrained in it, either by imprisonment, or excessive bail 
exacted from them not to depart, even when no manner of 
suits are depending against them ; and therefore are of 
opinion, that the extraordinaay proceedings of that court, 
and the exorbitant fees, and charges countenanced to be 
exacted by the practitioners, and officers thereof, are the 
greatest grievance and oppression, 1:his colony hath ever 
felt ; and that for removing the fatal consequences thereof^ 
ttiey had come to several resolutions, which being read,- 
were approved by the house, and are as follow :— 

*^ Resolved, That the erecting, or exercising, in - this 
colofij^ a Court of Chancery, (however it may be termed,) 
without consent in General Assembly, is unwarrantable, 
and contrary to the laws of England, and a matiifest op- 
pression, and grievance to the subjects, and of pemicibos 
consequence to their liberties and properties. 

'* Resolved, That this hcmse will, at their next meetiB^^ 

4 prepare and pass an ^ct, to declare and adjudge all piders, 

ordinances, devices^ and proceedings of the court so as- 
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turned, to be erected and exercised as above mentioned, 
to be illegal, null, and void, as by law and right they ought 
to be. 

'^ Resolved, That this house, at the same time, will take 
into consideration, whether it be necessary to establish a 
court of equity, or chancery, in this colony; in whom the 
jurisdiction thereof ought to l^e vested, and how far the 
powers of it shall be presicribed and limited.'' 

This report operated as powerfully upon Gov. Burnet, 
as his decision did upon the defendants in the ecclesias- 
tical case, and he dissolved the assembly ; but the new as- 
sembly, whieh was called in the spring, passed an ordin- 
ance that ruined the court of chancery, by reducing the 
fees so low as to render them contemptible, andithe court 
languished under the blow. ^ 

At this eventful moment. Gov. Burnet was removed from 
this goTernmentby his majesty, and placed in the chair of 
Massachusetts, as was noticed under New-England, and 
Col. John Montgomery was appointed his successor. 

The true value of Gov. Burnet's administration, was 
never justly estimated, uutil the intrigues and encroach- 
ments of the French, at an after day, opened the eyes, 
of the people to a seftse of those labours, and efforts 
Gov. Burnet bestowed upon the protection of the trade, • 
the construction of forts, and the peace and security he 
maintained in the Indian country. The effects and conse- 
quences resulting from this wise administration,ihave been 
noticed under New-England, in the wars that followed 
with Canada. 

The administration of Gov. Montgomery, was remarka- 
ble for three things only ; the first was, the repeal of Gov. 
Burnet's favourite act of trade, by bis majesty, Dec. 1729. 
The^ second was, the final settlement of the boundary line 
with- Connecticut 1731 ; at which settlement, the tract of 

Vol. II. 47 
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land, called the Oblong, contaiDing sixty thousand acr««v 
was ceded to New- York, as an equivalent exchange for 
lands lying near the sound. The third was the encroach- 
ments of the French, in erecting a fort at Crown Point, oa 
Lake Champlain, in the same year, 1731* 

Notwithstanding the French settlements in Canada were 
small, when coqnpared to the English colonies, both in 
numbers and extent, yet they managed with such sagaci^, 
as to progre;is,in their encroachments, and fortifications, up- 
on the shores of the lakes, and thus circumscribe the lim- 
its olf the English, and cut them off from their netful trade 
and connection with the western Indians ; and the fort at 
Niagara had added one great link to that chain of posts, 
which was destined to extend from Quebec to New -Or- 
leans. Not content with all this, they now made their ad- 
vances into the vicinity of Albany, and in erecting the for- 
tress at Crown Point, they secured a free and sure inter- 
course into the settlements of New- York and New-England, 
and thus became the common scourge of these colonies. 
This fort was not only the key of Canada upon this. lake, 
-but became the rallying point for all the subsequent de- 
predations, which have been noticed under New-England, 

The subsequent general history of New-York, has been 
carried forward in the general history of New- England, in 
their wars with Canada, down to the conquest of that coun- 
try, and the peace of Paris, 1 763. 
. I shall now carry forward the history of Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

J>£NNSyiiVANlA CONTIKJUED — FROM THE ARRIVAL OF THOM- 
AS PENN, 1732, TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN PENN, 

IN 1763. 

In our last chapter upon Pennsylvania, the administra-^ 
tions of Governors Keith and Gordon were noticed ; we 
come once more upon the administration of a proprietary 
governor, Thomas Penn, a descendant of the former 
William Penn, arrived in Pennsylvania from England, 
in the month of August, 1732, when the general assembly 
of the province were in session, and entered upon the du- 
ties of the administration. ' The assembly expressed their 
emotions upon the occasion, by the following congratula- 
tory address. — 

" May it please our Honorable Proprietary — 
'' At the same time that we acknowledge the goodness 
of Divine Providence in thy preservation, we do most sin- 
cerely congratulate thee upon thy safe arrival into the 
province of Pennsylvania. 

" Our long and ardent desires to see one of our honorable 
proprietaries amongst us, are now fulfilled, and it is* with 
pleasure we can say, thou art arrived at a time when the 
government is in perfect tranquillity, and that there seems 
to be no emulation amongst us ; but who shall by a peacea- 
ble and dutiful behaviour, give the best proof of the sense 
they have of the blessings derived to us, under our late 
honorable proprietary thy father, whose goodness to hispeo* 
ple^ deserves ever to be remembered with gratitude and 
affection. 

" Be pleased to accept of our best wishes for thy health 
and prosperity ; and give us leave to say, as no discour- 
agements, nor any artifices of ill men, have hitherto been 
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able to deter the good people of PennsyivaDia fpom a firm 
adherence to your honourable family, so we shall always, 
to the utmost of our power, support and maintain ttiat 
government under which we do, with all gratitude, ac- 
knowledge we enjoy so many valuable privileges,'' 

To this address, the proprietary returned the follow- 
ing reply: — 

*' Gentlemen — » 

" Permit me to express my hearty thanks to the hon- 
orable house, for your affectionate address. . As I have 
ever viewed the best interest of Pennsylvania, and that of 
my family, to be inseparably connected ; this honourable 
house may rest assured that it shall be my study to pur- 
sue those measures, which have rendered the government 
of my father so grateful to the good people of this pro- 
vince," 

In May, preceding the arrival of the proprietary, the 
boundary line had been amicably run, between Pennsjl- 
vania and Maryland, and established and confirmed by the 
commissioners appointed by the proprietaries of those 
provinces, in due form. 

Notwithstanding this amicable adjustment of this bound- 
ary, the proprietor of Maryland made such objections to 
certain parts of the line, as kept the settlers, contiguous 
to those parts, subject to unreasonable claims from the pro- 
prietor of Maryland, until the year 1762, when the whole 
controversy was settled by Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon^ upon their return from an observation of the tran- 
sit of Venus, at the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
had been sent for that purpose. Under this survey, the 
line was stoned out as it now stands. 

In October, 1734, Mr. John Penn, son of the late Wil- 
liam Penn, another of the proprietaries^ ardved in the 
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province ffom England, and was kindly received by an af- 
fectionate address from the assernbly, to which he return* 
ed a kind and affectionate reply, 

Iq 1735, Lord Baltimore petitioned the king, that 
the three lower counties on Delaware^ might be annex- 
ed to Maryland, as lands belonging of right to his original 
charter* This petition was opposed by Richard Penn, Esq. 
another of the proprietaries, and then in England, and 
upon the arrival of the news of this petition, which was 
transmitted to Gov. Gordon, John Penn embarited for 
England, where he died, unmarried, ia the year 1740, leav- 
ing his two shares, which equalled one half, to his brother 
Thomas, who with Richard, were now the sole proprietors. 

In 1736, Governor Gordon died, greatly lamented, and 
the administration devolved upon James Logan, as pres- 
id^t of the council, a man of talents and integrity, who 
had been many years in the government, as member of the 
council. The Maryland claims, upon the contested line/ 
and the restless spirit of the Indians, claimed the partic- 
ular attention of President Logan ; and were both man- 
aged with prudence and success. 

In 3 738, Governor Thomas arrived, and on the 8th of 
August, he met the assembly with an address, in which he 
informed them, that he had been appointed their govern- 
or about a year ; but the claims of I^rd Baltimore had 
prevented his sailing, until that question was decided 
against his claim, and his commission extended to the 
three lower counties in question. In July of the next 
year, Andrew Hamilton, Esq* who had beeif long speakei* 
of the house of assembly, retired from his station, through 
the infirmities of age, and thus by his address, took leave 
of the house. 

" Gentlemen, ire. 
" I would beg leave to observe to you, that it is not 
to the fertility of our soil, and Hie commodiousness of 
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OUT rivers, that we ought chiefly to attrikite the great 
progress this province has made^ within sorsmall. a corn- 
pass of years, in improvements, wealth, trade, and nav- 
igation; and the extraordinary increase of the people, 
who have ^en drawn hither from almost every part of 
fkirope; a progress, which moch more ancient settle- 
ments, on the main of America, cannot boast ; no, it is 
principally, and almost wholly owing to our excellent 
constitution ; under which we enjoy a greater share of 
civil, and rcdigious liberty, than any of our neighbours* 

^^ It is our great happiness, that instead of jriei^ial elec- 
tions, a privilege which several other colonies have long 
endeavoured to obtain, ours are annual; and for that 
reason less liable to be practised upon, or corrupted, 
either with money, or otherwise by presents* We sit 
upon our own adjpurnments, where we please, and as long 
^s we think necessary ; and we are not to be sent a pack- 
$ig in the midst of a debate, and disabled from repre- 
senting our just grievances to our gracious seveireign, if 
there should be occasion, which has often been the fatfS of 
assemblies in other places. 

" We have no officers but what are necessary, none but 
what earn their salaries^ and those generally are elected 
by the people, or appointed by their representatives. 

"Other provinces swarm with unnecessary officers, 
nominated by the governors, who often make it a main 
part of their care to supply officers, (notwithstanding their 
oppressions,) at all events. 

" I hope it will ever be the wisdom of our assemblies, to 
create no great offices, nor officers, nor indeed any office 
at all, but what is absolutely necessary for the service of 
the country, and to be sure to let the people, or their rep- 
resentatives, at least, have a share in their appointment. 
This will always be a good security against the mischiev- 
ous influence of men holding places at the pleasure of the 
governor. ' ^ 
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" Oar foreign trade and shipping, are free from all hn- 
posts, except those small duties pays^ble to his majesty, by 
the statute laws of Great- Britain. The taxes which we ]pay 
for .carrying on our public services, are very inconsidera- 
ble, for the sole power of raising and disposing of money is 
lodged with the assembly, who appoint their own treasur- 
er; and to whom alone he is accountable. Other inci- 
dental taxes are raised, collected, and applied, by persons 
annually chosen by the people themselves. Such is our 
happy state as to our civil rights. 

" Nor are we less happy in the enjoyment of a perfect 
freedom, as to our religious rights. By many years expe- 
rience, we find that an equality amongst religious societies, 
without distinguishing any one sect, with greater privile- 
ges than another, is the most effectual method to discourage 
hypocrisy, and promote the practice of the moral virtues, 
and prevent the plagues and mischiefs that always attend 
religious squabbling. 

<^ This is our constitution, and this constitution was fram- 
ed by the wisdom of William Penn, the first proprietary, 
and founder of this province ; whose charter of privile- 
ges to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, will ever remain a 
monument of his benevolence to mankind, and reflect more 
lasting honor on his descendants, than the largest posses- 
sions. In the framing this government, he reserved no 
powers to himself, or his heirs, to oppress the people ; 
no authority but what is necessary for our protection, and 
to hinder us from falling into anarchy ; and therefore sup- 
posing we could persuade ourselves that all our obligations 
to our great lawgiver, and his honourable descendants, 
were entirely cancelled; yet our own interests should oblige 
us carefully to support the government, on its present 
foundation, as the only means to secure to ourselves and 
T>ur posterity, the enjoyment of those privileges, and the 
blessings flowing from such a constitution, under which 
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we cannot fail of being happy, if the fault is not our 
own. 

" Yet I have observed, that in some former assemblies, 
there have been men, who have acted in such a manner, 
as if they actually disregarded all those inestimable pri- 
vileges, and (whether from private pique, or personal dis- 
like, or through mistake, 1 will not determine) have gone 
great lengths, in risking our happiness, in the prosecution 
of such measures, as did not at all square with the profes- 
sions they frequently made, of their love to our govem- 
emmeat. 

'^ When I reflect on the several struggles which many of 
us, who are now present, have had with those men, in 
order to rescue the constitution out of their hands, which 
through their mistakes, (if they really were mistakes,) was 
often brought to the brink of destruction ; 1 cannot help 
cautioning you, in the most earnest manner, against all 
personal animosity, in public consultations, as a rock, 
which if not avoided, the constitution will at some time or 
other, infallibly split upon/' 

Who that reads with attention, the valedictory address of 
this aged public servant, can withhold the tribute of re- 
spect justly due to his merits, and his virtues, and not say, 
that man deserved well of his country » 

In 1741, Thomas Penn took an affectionate leave of the 
assembly of the province, and returned to England; and in 
1746, as has been observed, he came into possession *of 
three fourths of the province. 

In 1742, faction sprang up in this happy government, 
an^ greatly disturbed the public peace. Faction, which 
at a popular election, that palladium of true and rational 
liberty, finding herself overpowered by the wise and good, 
felt her disappointment, and as is too often the case, had 
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recourse to violence, and armed herself with a mob of 
s^lors from the shipping, then in the port of Philadelphia ; 
who, armed with clubs, forced themselves into the midst of 
the assembly, and by violence destroyed the polls. The 
people, alive to the wrongs they had suffered by this out- 
rage, returned to their duty, again and again; but were 
as often dispersed ; at length, stung with resentment at 
such flagrant abuse of their sacred rights, they rallied to 
the combat, under the proper authority; dispersed the mob ; 
seized and imprisoned about fifty of their leaders, and 
drove the others on board the ships. The mobs thus be- 
ing quelled, the electors went forward and closed the busi- 
ness of the day. 

This lesson taught them bow to prize the blessings of 
their free and excellent government, and led them to fix 
a watchful eye upon the sons of faction, strife, discord, and 
revolution ; and taught them to remember that the ex- 
treihes of liberty become corruption, and always produce 
anarchy, discord, strife, and confusion; then follow of 
Course, blood, tyranny, and despotism. 

In 1747, the affairs of the province had become gener-^ 
ally quiet, when Governor Thomas resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by Governor Hamilton, in 1 748. Governor Ham- 
ilton continued until 1754, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Robert Morris of New- Jersey, son of Lewis 
Morris of that province, who was succeeded, in 1756, by 
William Denny, from England, who was succeeded by 
James Hamilton, who became governor the second time, 
and continued until 1763, when hewas succeeded by the 
proprietary, John Penn, son of Richard Penn, who con- 
tinued until 1771. 

The subsequent history of this province, will be carried 
forward with the history of all the other colonies, collective* 
ly, from the peace of Paris, 1763. 

Vol. II. 48 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAROLINA CONTINUED. GOV, JO^STON's APMINlSTRATIOIf 

CONTINUBD. COLONIES FROM MORAVIA, IRELAND, ANP 

SCOTLAND,, ARRIVE IN CAROLINA,— APPOINTMENT OF GOV, 
TRVON, 1764# 

In the reign of King James I. the Earls of Tyrone mi 
Tyrconnel, put themselves at the head of a Catholic insur- 
rection in Ireland, which proved to be a serious rebellion 
against the English government ; but being subdued by the 
crown, they fled, and left their vast estates,* upon a pro- 
cess of outlawry, to escheat to iht crown, lliese estates, 
at that time, were uncultivated generally; and covered with 
forests, desolated by war, or infested with robbers. Td 
render these lands valuable to the crown, King James 
caused them to be surveyed into small tracts, and oflFered 
to settlers, who would actually commence their settliements 
within four years. The terms were liberal, and a prefer- 
ence was given to the Protestants in the West of Scotland. 
These people readily accepted the terms, and emigrated 
irom Scotland, to avoid that prelacy, which had been im- 
posed upon them in the years 1637, and in 1661. The 
Presbyterian, or the religion of the Kirk of Scotland, was 
the religion of their hearts, and they fled to Ireland to en- 
joy it. Thfs colony of Scotch flourished greatly in Ireland, 
and when augmented with the remains of Cromwell^s ar- 
my, they had become the principal inhabitants, or most 
numerous inhabitants, in the six northern counties of Ire- 
land, at the close of the seventeeiith century ; and h&rt 
ever continued firm supporters of a Protestant successioa 
in England, and faithful Mends of the dynasty of Hano- 
ver : nevertheless they were persecuted by tibe liSsti Cath- 
olics, and depressed in th^ir civil capacities, to such a de> 

* About five huadred thousand acres. 
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gree, that tbej resolved to emigrate as a body, and seek 
a quiet retreat in America ; to effect this, they embarked 
in Ireland, and landed in Pennsylvania ; but not finding 
that quantity of land they wished, nor the terms such a^ 
they expected, they removed into Virginia, where both 
land and terms were to their mind ; but the administra- 
tion of that province did not favour their religion, and 
fliey pursued, their route into Carolina, where they settled, 
and flourished, and became both numerous and respecta- 
ble, and their descendants after them* About 1753, six 
young men from Pennsylvania, of the Moravian fra- 
teriuty, removed into the interior of North Carolina, 
made a survey of seventy thousand acres of land, lying be- 
tween the Dan and Yadkin rivers, and afterwards added 
thirty thousand more to the first survey ; made the pur- 
chase, and took the deeds in the name of James Hutton, 
secretary of a society of Moravian brethren, then in Eng- 
land, who contemplated to remove on to the tract, and 
snake a settlement. This fraternity bad been driven by a 
Gajtbolic persecution from the land of their fathers in Mo- 
ravia, and fled into England ; and from thence cojitem- 
plated to make this removal to America, where^ like the 
Puritans, they might enjoy their religion, in quiet, and 
peace* The principles of these Moravians will be noticed 
more particularly in the third volume of this work, fn 
ihe year 1753, twelve young men from the Moravian col- 
ony in Pennsylvania, removed on to this survey, and com- 
menced a settlement upon these lands ; and the next year 
several others, from the same fraternity, joined them.^ In 
the infency of their settlement, an Indian war commenced, 
that compelled them to enclose their settlement with pa- 
' lisades, after the manner of an Indian castle, and thus se- 
cure their village from the ravages of the enemy ; for the 
Moravians, like the Qusikers. never bear arms. In this 
state of the settlement, they were incorporated into a die- 
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tinct parish^ or society, asd tbe name of their viUage was 
caJled Betbabara. The Indiana, regarding the peaceable 
disposition of these people, gave them but little molesta- 
tion, and. tbe colony prospercfd, so that in 1759, &ey cooi- 
menced tbe settlement of Bethany, distant about three 
-••miles, and in 1763, they were able to erect a church, and 
support a preacher. The way was now prepared for the 
first Moravian colony from* England, who arrived soon 
after, and commenced the village of Salem, which was de- 
signed for a manufacturing town. These lands, in the 
whole purchase, were not only owned in joint stock, but 
the productions of tbe lands had been treated as joint stock, 
and consumed ip common, until tbe artists, or tradesmen, 
removed from Bcthabara to Salem, and then tbe joint part- 
nership ceased. This joint partnership was not binding 
upon any against their will ; but each one was at liberty to 
withdraw when be chose. The original design of this, was 
to share jointly tbe expence of assisting tbe poor, or such 
9s could not provide for themselves. Some of the facto- 
ries erected at Salem, are large establishments, under tbe 
care of trustees, and the profits arising therefrom, are first 
applied to the payment of tbe principal and interest of tbe 
establishment, and then the surplus is expended in erectr 
ing other public buildings, supporting ministers, sehools, 
Indian missionaries, aged widows, poor orphans, &c. and 
no manufacturing interest has flourished more in this coun- 
try, than this of Salem. Such was the prosperity of this 
colony, that they were joined by a colony from New-Eng- 
land, who erected a church and school-house, upon one 
corner of the Moravian purchase. A colony also from 
Maryland, moved on to the purchase, and erected a church 
and school-house upon another part of the tract. These 
three cplonies lived, and continue to live, in the greatest 
harmony, and enjoy the pleasures of a mutual social in- 
tercourse, in peace, happiness, and prosperity. 
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In tfie year 1747, a colony fr<Mn the Highlands of Scot- 
tend, under their Laird or chief, Neal McNeal, embarked 
for America, and landed at New- York, 1749. This colo- 
ny proceeded south, until they reached Carolina, where 
they made a purchase, and commenced a settlement near 
to Fayetteville, (which was then called Cross- Creek,)-* 
This colony consisted of five or 8,ix hundred persons, of 
all ages, and both sexes, who settled in the counties of 
Cumberland, Anson, and Bladen. In 1 754, another High- 
land c^)lony arrived iu CaroUna ; and for several years suc- 
cessively, thfe Highland Scotch continued to emigrate to 
Carolina. These hardy, industrious adventurers, were 
chiefly from Ai^yleshire. Thus the persecutions of Eu- 
rope continued to people America, from various parts of 
the different kingdoms, jand thus the religion of the re- 
formation was transplanted ipto these remote regions of 
the west, to people this modern Canaan of God. 

About this time Gov. Johnston died, and was succeeded 
by Nathaniel Rice, who in a short time was succeeded by 
Matthew Rowan, as president of the council. 
' Under this administration wqis issued an emission of pa- 
per money, to the amount of forty thousand pounds. Thir- 
teen thousand two hundred pounds of this money was aj>- 
propriated to the valuable purposes of the support of pub- 
lic religious worship, and liberal education ; twelve thou- 
sand, also, were devoted to the defence of the frontiers of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. The first appropriation was 
divided equally between twenty-four- parishes, to the 
amount of seven thousand two hundred pounds, and the 
remaining six thousand were appropriated to " endow a 
public school :" but the hst was never applied, and the 
public school was never endowed. 

However frugal and industrious the first colonists of 
Carolina may have been, however flourishing may have 
been their farms, and manufactories, it is certain that edu- 
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cation languisbed ; tbej^wiere not onlj foattentive to the 
public seminary^ provided for by law ; but they neglected 
thdr common schools, and thus suffered the risibggeaem- 
tioDS to grow up in ignorance, witiiout the assistance of a 
public seminary, until the stru^les* of the revolutionary 
war had closed ; then in the year 1789, the assembly ag^ 
made provisiou for a public Klerary institution, and founded 
a college in the centre of the state. During the sereri- 
ties of an eight years war, they had learnt the importance 
of the patriotic virtues, and the necessity of pubfic in- 
stnicttoii, to cultivate, and in^rove them, they had like- 
wise learnt from experience the superior advantages of 
those who had ei^yed them, and from this experience, they 
began seriously to lay the foundation of their own literary 
advantages, and prosperity. 

We have noticed the de^th of Governor Johnston, in 
1752; but his successor. Governor Dobbs, who was im- 
mediately appointed, has not been noticed, because he did 
not arrive in the province until the year 1 754, when hos- 
tilities had. commenced in America, between England and 
France, and the latter had built fort Duqu^sne, at the 
forks of the Ohio. This war, in all its operations, and 
bearings upon the colonies south of the Hudson, as far as 
Virginia, including the capture of this fort Duque^ne, has 
been carried forward in the history of New-England, 
down to the peace of Paris, 1763 ; yet as this did not ex- 
tend to the operations of Carohna, it may n^t be un- 
interesting to notice the effects of this war on this pro* 
vince. 

E^ means of this fort, the French acquired great influ' 
ence over the Indians, not only upon the borders of 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia ; but also upon Carolina; and 
Governor Dobbs sent out Captain Waddil, into Ihe Indian 
country, to treat with the Catawbas, and Cherokees, 1756; 
Captain Waddil concluded an offensive, and defensive 
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tre^y. with the chief of he CherokeeSj Mia CuHa-Culla, 
and with the Catawba.chief, Oratoewa^ and otli^s ; aitd it 
was stipulated that the Eoglish should build a^fort in the 
country of each of these tribes, \to protect their famiKes, 
if they went abroad to the war* Governor Dohbs alio 
directed Captain Waddir to erect a fort near the riir^r 
Yadkin, to protect the frontier, which was garrisoned by 
fiftj men. The^e forts were found to be useful, for the 
Cherokees paid but httie attention to the peace. North- 
Ca,rolina voted the sum of eight thousand pound, to pcos- 
ecute the war, and with this money troops were raised 
and sent forward, to co-operate in the service, under 
General Brajddoc, in his expedition against fort Deques- 
ne, n$5. 

The three years subsi^ueut to this defeat the frontier 
of CaroUna was mid open to the ravages of the enemy ; 
but the Moravians, as has been observed) secured their 
settlement by their stockade, which became general, soon 
after, as a defence upon tte fro^ier. 

When the expedition was detached agwist fort Ouques- 
ne, in the year nS3, under General Forbes, Captain, 
now Major Waddil, was detached with a body of provin- 
cials to unite in the enterprise, accompanied with a party 
of Tuscarora Indians, who became very useful* - During 
this expedition, , the Cherokees increased theii: ravages 
upon the frontiers of Carolina, and after the Fremeh had: 
ab^doned the fort Duquesne, and retired down the 
Ohio, the colonies of North and South Carohna, were at 
liberty to suppress the ravages of the Cherokees ; they 
roused to the combat, and Major, now Colonel Waddil, 
entered their country, at the head of a respectable milita- 
ry force, and the Cherokees sued for peace. This was 
granted upon such terms as wero die^ted, and they left 
twenty-four of their nation, as hostages, at Fort Prince 
George, A>r &e delivery of the twenty-four Indians who 
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had murdered the twenty-four white men, on the firootier9> 
of Carolina, since the last treaty. 

The hostages wevp deliyered, and lodged in the fort ac- 
cording to treaty, and placed under the care of a small guard; 
but the Cherokees, instead of delivering the murderers, 
rose in arms, violated the treaty, and attempted to rescue 
the hostages, by surprising the fort, January 176a The 
plan failed, and they tool^ revenge, by murdering seven 
OFeight English traders, then in their country, under the 
protection of the treaty, and the Indians continued to 
blockade the fort. Carolina found herself unable to 
subdue this Indian war, and she received succour from 
New- York, and Vii^inia, who co-operated with Colonel 
Waddil at the head of the Carolina troops, and compel- 
led the Cherokees once more ta-cue for peace, and peace 
was again restored, and Colonel Waddil ordered to dis- 
band his troops in the fall. 

During these operations, a sharp controversy had 
sprung up in the house of assembly, with their crown gov- 
ernor, as we have seen in the other colonies. When the 
proprietors sold out to the crown, the representation was 
five to each county, which were then ten or eleven in 
number ; since that time they had now doubled, and the 
question between the governor and the house was, how 
to reduce the representation ; in the midst of thjs contro- 
versy a new speculation sprang up, to the great grief of 
the people. 

It appears that the king, in the year 1 754, in order to 
check this numerous representation, had repealed the 
several laws, by which thirteen of the counties had been 
formed ; together with the Boroughs, Beaufort, Bath, 
Eden ton, Brunswick, and Wilmington, and claimed a 
royal controul over all the counties. The object of this 
repeal was, to form the counties anew, with a represen- 
tation of two, instes^d of five; and to create such boroughs 
as might best promote the designs of the crown. 
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- This repeal of the couflty law involved tbe question of 
the right of property, and thre\ifr the people into such confu- 
sion,, as threatened a*serious revolt, and called forth a pe- 
tition from the house of assembly to the governor, that 
caused him to consent to a law, restoring again the coun- 
ties, S^sivingto his majesty, his royal prerogative, the same 
as though this act had not been pa$sed." Here the spec«- 
ulation commeirced, netv charters were taken out upon the 
restoration of the counties, upon whicl? the governor 
claimed, and took his fees, which was construed into a 
speculation, that rendered the governor not only unpop- 
ular ; but^reatly incensed the people. 

In addition to all this, the governor had received in- 
structions from the crown, to cause the number of fifteen 
Hn the house of assembly, ^ make a quorum ; but the as- 
sembly resented this outrage upon their liberties ; knowing 
that such a quorum would place every law at the disposal 
of the governor ; they therefore refused to proceed to 
business, until a regular quorum had been formed. Some 
counties, whose charters had been removed by the act 
of the crown, had refused to comply with the govern- 
or's extravagant fees, and were not represented, be- 
cause they had not renewed their charters ; to whip 
these up to their duties, the governor issued a proc- 
latnation, that writs of election would not be granted 
to such counties, until they actually renewed their char- 
ters. At the May session of 1760, the assembly passed 
a law, that the judges of the Superior, and Inferior 
Courts, should no longer be appointed during the pleas- 
ure of the governor; but during their good behaviour, 
{quan dieuhene se gesserint.) This alarmed the governor, 
because it was directly opposed to his instructions ; but 
upon taking the opinion of the chief justice, and attor- 
ney-general, who advised to the passing the laws, saving 
to his majesty the right of repeal ; but the governor re- 
VoL. ir. 49 
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fused his assent, and dissolved the assembly, December 
] 760. The dissolution of the assembly rather tended to 
increase than to diminish the passions of tbe people, and 
they continued to rage, until by their remonstrances to the 
crown against the proceedings of the governor, they final- 
ly obtained his removal, and the appointment of Govern- 
or Tryon as his successor, in the year 4 764, which brings 
the history of North-Carolina down to the close of the old 
French war, s(f called, and accomplishes the period allotted 
for the private history of the several colonies in this 
volume. In our next volume theyVill be taken up, and 
carried forward collectively, in a national character. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXVIIi; 
GEORGIA. 

♦ 

A SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF GEORGIA, FROM 
ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT IN 1732, DOWN TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE SPANISH AND INDIAN WARS, AND THE COMMENCE* 
JMEfJT OF THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT, 1752. 

Mo^E than one whole century had now elapsed, since 
the commencement of the settlement of the colonies of 
Virginia, New- York, and New-England, before the adven- 
turers attempted the settlement of Georgia. In 1732, a 
company in England petitioned the king, and obtained a 
^charter, for the settlement of tliat part of Georgia, lying 
between the rivers Savannah, and Alatamaha, bearing date 
June 1732. The special design of this charter, was to 
provide for such indigent people in England, as had be- 
come burthensome, and who might become useful to them- 
selves, and the state, by being transported into the wilds 
of America, and provided for, as settlers, in the province 
of Georgia. It was further contemplated, that such a 
colony might co-operate with Carolina, in resisting the 
encroachments of the Spaniards in Florida. In the month 
of July, the trustees met, and appointed Lord Percival, 
their president, and ordered a common seal, &c. This 
charter guaranteed all the essential rights of the colonists 
tor twenty-one- years, and then reserved the right to the 
crown of appointing their governors, and all other offi- 
cers of distinction, and importance. In August following. 
Sir William Heathcote raised a handsome sum, by the way 
of contribution, amongst the higher orders in England, for 
the purpose of carrying forward the projected plan, and 
the Parliament granted the sum of ten thousand pound to 
encourage the work. By the first of November following, 
a number of colonists volunteered in the enterprise, to 
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the amount of one hundred and sixteen; these were geu- 
erally labourers, such as the nature of the service requir- 
ed, who were furnished with arms for defence, and all the 
necessary tools for husbandry* This colony emharj^ed for 
Georgia in the month of December, accompanied by Gen- 
erai Oglethorp^ one of the trustees, who conducted all their 
concerns ; and on the 18th of January, 1733, they all ar- 
rived safe in Carolina. They were kindly received by 
the Carolinians, and furnished with cattle, hogs, rice, and 
such other articles as might become useful, in planting their 
new colony ; together with an escort of a party of horse, 
scout-boats, &:c. to conduct them to the country of their 
destination. Thus provided for, this little colony, with - 
their illustrious chief, arrived safe in Georgia ; explore 
the river Savannah, and on the 9th of February, they* 
planted the colony, and began to erect the first house in 
the town of Savannah. Colonel Bi^U, the then governor of 
Carolina, with the Carolinians generally, volunteered their 
Ionises, aiid their labours, in carrying forward the work. 
Tins town, which opened the first habitable dwelling to 
civihzed man in the wilds of Georgia, is situated about ten 
mile^ up the Savannah river, upon an elevated ground, 
^f^ ocn its southern banks. Here they built a small fort, for 
their protection against the savages, and the settlers were 
embodied, and organized as a militia corps of defence. 
They ne^t commenced negociations with the neighbouring 
tri^s, particularly the Creeks, who were the most numer- 
ous, 'and cx)ncluded treaties of safety. Tl>e trustees con-* 
sidered Georgia as a frontier province, surrounded by 
Spaniards, and Indians ; they therefore concluded to es- 
tablish a military colony, by supplying the settlers with 
arms, as well as tools, that they might protect and defend 
their fires, and their altars, from the depredations of their 
enemies. To effect this object, the trustees framed a 
feudal government, each tract of land granted was consid- 
ered as a military fife, which subjected the possessor to 
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military service, whenever his country called for bis ser- 
vices 5 find the better to support this system, they granted 
their lands dpon a male entailment, and upon a failure of 
a male heir, the lands were to revert back again to the 
trustees ; and by them to be regranted at their discretion ; 
reserving the power and right of providing for the female 
heirs of such estates in reversion, according to the degrees 
of improvement made on the lands ; as well as with a 
due consideration of their necessities. The widows of 
all such estates, were to be indulged with the use of the 
mansion bouse, and one half of the lands, during life. 
The better to enforce this system, it was ordained that no 
man should depart the province without special licence. 
All lands suflfered to lie waste for the term of eighteen 
years, were to revert back to the trust, and the grant to 
become null and void. All lands forfeited by high-treas- 
ons, felonies, &c. to revert back to the trust, and to be by 
them disposed of for the benefit of the colony. Negroes, 
.and riim were prohibited the colony. All trade with the 
Indians was to be conducted under special licences from 
the trustees. 

Such a plan for settling an American colony, miglit ap- 
pear to be as wise in England, as the goventment of Mr. 
Locke, for North-Carolina; but upon experience, they both 
proved bad, and involved the colonies in a labyrinth of 
evils, and the trustees experienced insurmountable diffi- 
culties, and the settlers fled the province in quest of lands 
that were both cheap, and free fromr entail, as well as plenty 
and easy to be obtained. The plan of this settlement, 
was to cultivate wine and silk^ and negroes were wisely 
judged to be unnecessary to accomplish such a plan, as 
well as dangerous in a frontier settlement, which was arm- 
ed against the Spaniards. Rum was considered as dai^r- 
ous, and demoralising in its effects, and consequences, as 
well as without any permanent good to the settlers. Thnsi 
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the Carolinians, who tolerated both the use of negroes, and 
rum, as well as a free trade with the Indians, and the 
West- Indies, and who sold them lands cheap, and free from 
entail, decoyed into their province, many of the setders 
of Georgia, and that colony languished, notwithstanding 
the Parliament of England had given 36,000/. to assist 
the trustees in carrying into effect their benevolent plan. 
Another evil also attended this first effort to settle Geoi^a, 
that had formerly attended the first adventurers to Caro- 
lina and Virginia; the poor settlers were selected from 
amongst the idle, and dissolute, in the large cities in Eng- 
land ; and these habits became insurmountable difficulties 
to be overcome, in bringing forward the settlement, where 
all was to be accomplished by industry, economy, and- 
perseverance. Sensible of the grand source from whence 
their embarrassments arose, the trustees next turned their 
attention to that description of character, in whom these 
virtues were combined ; these they found in Scotland, and 
Germany. When the trustees published their terms in 
Scotland, one hundred and thirty Highlanders volunteered, 
at once, and were transported to Georgia, who built the 
town of Inverness, upon the river Alatamaha. At the 
same time a German colony, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and seventy, under Mr. James Oglethorpe, embark- 
ed for Georgia, and formed a German settlement; all which 
gave the trustees high hopes, that they should succeed in 
their plan, and settle their province. They had now gain- 
ed about six hundred settlers in the whole ; but their 
hopes were premature, -and all proved abortive ; the idle- 
ness, as well as licentiousness of the first settlers, con- 
tinued, and their emigrations increased ; these, added to 
tlie wars with the Spaniards and Indians, blasted all their 
hopes, and involved the province in a state of distress, and 
wretchedness,^ too great to be described. When the trus- 
tees became acquainted with these scenes of distress, and 
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found themselves unable to point out a remedy, they 
abandoned the trust, and resigned up their charter to the 
king, and Georgia became a royal government in 1752, 
just twenty years after the first attempt made by the trus- 
tees to settle the country. 

The king established a regular colonial government in 
Georgia, upon the plan of the other royal governments, 
and appointed John Reynolds, a naval officer, as governor 
of the province. At this time, the settlements had pro- 
gressed so slow, and the cultivation and improvements 
were so partial, that the whole exports of Georgia did not 
exceed ten thousand pounds sterling. When the colony 
enjoyed the privileges of the royal government, such had 
become their depressed and languishing state, that their 
improvements progressed very slow, for several years, until 
a spirit of industry, and enterprise sprang up that reward- 
ed liberally the labours of the planters, and disclosed the 
true value of their excellent soil, and country. 

In the history of New-England, the eflForts of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Whitfield, to build up an orphan school in Georgia, 
by such gratuitous contributions as he was enabled to raise, 
in his itinerant labours, through the whole extent of the 
colonies ; as well as in England, were noticed. This 
institution flourished, and in 1768, Mr. Whitfield made 
application to the crown for a charter, to incorporate it 
into a college ; but this failed, and Mr. ^Vhitfield, then 
assigned over his orphan-house, to the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, and the next year he fell sick at Newbury Port, 
where he died, 1770. 

The subsequent history of Georgia, will be incorporated 
with that of the other colonies, and aFsume a national 
character. 
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CHAPTER XXIX* 

VIRGINIA CONTINUED. NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF VIRGINIA; 

WHICH APPLY VERY GENERALLY TO ALL THE COLONIES 

SOUTH or THE NORTH, OR HUDSON^S RIVER FROM JEF- 

FERSOn's NOTES ON VIRGINIA. 

'' I KNEW a single iDstanee of gold, found in this state* 
It wus interspersed with small specks through a lump of ore, 
of about four pounds weight, which yielded seventeen pen* 
ny weight of gold, of extraordinary ductility. This ore was 
found on the north side of the Rappahannoc, about four 
miles below the falls. I never heard of any other indica- 
tions of gold, in its neighbourhood. 

*' On the great Kanhaway, opposite to the mouth of Crip- 
ple Creek, and about twenty-five miles from our southern 
bodndary, in the county of Montgomery, are mines of 
lead. The metal is mixed, sometimes with earth, and 
sometimes with rock, which requires the force of gun- 
powder Va open it ; and is accompanied with a portion of 
silver, too small to be worth separation, under any process 
hitherto attempted there. The proportion yielded, is from 
fifty to eighty pounds of pure metal froar one hundred 
pounds of washed ore. The most common is that of 50 to 
the 1 0Olb. The veins are at sometimes most flattering ; 
at others, they disappear suddenly, and totally. They enter 
the side of the hill, and proceed horizontally. Two of 
them are wrought at present by the public, the best of 
which is 100 yards under tlie hill. These would employ 
about 50 labourers to advantage. We have not, however, 
more than 30 generally, and these cultivate their own com. 
They have produced 60 tons of lead in the year ; but the 
general quantity is from 20 to 25 tons. The present fur- 
nace is a mile from the ore bank, and on the opposite side 
of the river. The ore is first waggoned to the river, a 
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quarter of a mile, then laden on board of canoes, and car- 
ried across the river, which is there about two hundred 
yards wide, and then again taken into waggons and carried 
to the furnace. This mode was originally adopted, that 
they might avail themselves of a good situation on a creek, 
for a pounding mill : but it would be easy to have the fur- 
nace and pounding mill on the same side of the river, which 
would yield water, without any dam, by a canal of about 
half a mile in length. From the furnace, the lead is trans- 
ported 130 miles, along a good road, leading through the 
peaks of Otter to Lynch's ferry, or Winston's, on James' 
River, from whence it is carried by water about the same 
distance to Westham* This land carriage may be greatly 
shortened, by delivering the lead on James' River, above 
the Bhie Ridge, from whence a ton weight has been brought 
on two canoes. The great Kanhaway has considerable 
falls in the neighbourhood of the mines. About seven 
miles below, are three falls of three or four feet perpendicu- 
lar each ; and three miles above is a rapid of three miles 
continuance, which has been compared, in its descent, to 
the great falls of James' River. Yet it is the opinion, that 
they may be laid open for useful navigation, so as to reduce 
very much the portage between the Kanhaway, and James' 
River. 

^' A valuable lead mine is said to have been lately dn^ 
covered in Cumberland, below the mouth of Red River. 
The greatest, however, known in the western country, are 
on the Mississippi, extending from the mouth of Rock 
River 150 miles upwards. These are not wrought, the 
lead used in that country being from the bahks, on the 
Spanish side of the Mississippi, opposite to Kaskaskia. 

" A mine of capper was once opened in the county of 
Amherst, on the north side of James' River, and another 
in the opposite country, on the south side. However, 
either from bad management, or the poverty of the veins, 

Vol. IL 50 
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they were discontinued. We are told of a ridi miae^f 
native copper, on the Ouabache, belowthe opper Wtair. 

" The mmes of iron worked at present are Cdtaway^S; 
Ross's, and Ballendine's, on the south side of James' RIt- 
er ; Old's on the north side, in Albemarie ; MiJler's ift 
Augusta, and Zane's, in Frederic* These two last are in 
•the valley between the Blue Ridge , and North Mountain. 
Callaway's, Rdss's, Miller's, and Zaoe's, aaake about 150 
tons of bar iroi^ each, in the .yean Ross's makes nho 
about 1600 tons of pig iron annually ^ Baleudiiie's 1000; 
Callaway's, Miller's, and Zane's, about 600 each. Be- 
sides these, a forge of Mr. Hunter's, at Fredericksburg, 
makes about 300 tons a year of bar iron, from {»gs import- 
ed from Maryland ; and Taylor's foi^e on Neapsco of Po* 
towmac, works in the same way, but to what extent I am 
not informed. The indications of iron in other places are 
numerous, and dispersed through all the middle country. 
The toughness of the cast iron of Ross's and Zane's furm- 
ces, is very remarkable^ Pots and other utensils, cast thia- 
nerthan usual, of this iron, may be safely thrown iiri;o, er 
out of the waggons in which they are transported. Saltpaos 
made of the same, and no longer wanted for that purpose, 
cannot be broken up, in order to be melted again, unless 
previously drilled in many parts. 

^ Iron is said to prevail, generally, throughout the west- 
ern country. 

'^ Considerable quantities of black lead are taken occa- 
sionally for use from Winterham, in the county of AioeUa* 
I am not aWe, however, to give a particular state of ^ 
mine. There is no work established at it; tboae wAk) 
want, going and procuring it for themaelves. . 

" The country on James' River, from 15 to 20 miles 
above Richmond, and for several miles noctbwanl, aad 
southward, is replete with mineral coal, of a very excoUeM 
quality* Being in the bands of maey pi^p^tors, pitaivive' 
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heexM op^ed, and, before the interruption of our com-^ 
merce, were worked to an extent equal to the demand. 

'^ In the western country, coa! is known to be in so many 
places, as to have induced an opinion, that the whole tract 
between the Laurel Mountain, Mississippi, and Ohio, 
yiehis eoah It is also known in many places on the north 
side of the Ohio. The coal at PittsbitTg is of very supe- 
rior quajrty. A bed of it at that place has been a fire since 
the year 1765. Another coaUhill on the Pike-Ran of Mo- 
jQongahek has been a firfe ten years ; yet it has burnt away 
about twenty yards only.? ' - - 

^' I have known one instance of an emerald found in 
this country. Amethists have been frequent, and crystals 
common ^ yet not in such numbers any of them as to be 
worth seeking; 

" There is very good marble, and in very great abund- 
ance, on James' River, at the mouth of Rockfish. The 
samples I have seen, were some of them of a white, as pure 
as one might expect to find on the surface of the earth : 
but most of them were variegated with red, blue, and pur- 
ple. None of it has ever been worked. It forms a 
vei'y la^e precipice, which hangs over a navigable part of 
the river. It is said there is marble at Kentucky. 

" But one vein of lime^stone is known below the Blue 
Ridge. Its first appearance, in our country, is in Prince 
William, two miles below the Pignut Ridge of mountains ; 
thence it pai^es on nearly parallel with that, and crosses 
tbetlivanna, about five miles below it, where it is called 
Hbe South-w«st»ridge. It then crosses Hard-ware, above 
the mouth of Hudson's Creek, James' River, at the mouth 
of Rockfish, at the marble quarry before spoken of, proba- 
:bly rdtis up that river to where it appears again at Ro8s']s 
iron- works, and so passes oflF south-west-wardly by Flat 
Creek of Otter River. It is never more than one hundred 
yards wide. From the Blue Ridge westwardly, the wh&le 
country seems to be founded on a rock of limestone, ber* 
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sides infinite quantities on the sur^atce, both loose and fixed. 
This is cut into beds, which range, as the mooot^ns aad 
sea-coast do, from south-west to north-east, the lamina of 
each bed declining from the horizon towards a parallelisifi 
with the axis^ of the earth. Being struck with this obser<- 
vation, I made, with a quadrant, a great number of triak oa 
tile angles of their declination, and found them to vary from 
22 to 60 degrees ; but averaging all my trials, the result 
was within one-third of a degree of the elevation of the 
pole or latitude of thCvflace, and much the greatest part 
of them taken separately, were little differeat from that : 
by which it appears, that these lamina are in the main, 
parallel with the axis of the earth. In. some instances^ in- 
deed, I found them perpendicular, and even reolimng the 
other way : but these were extremely rare, and always at- 
tended with signs of convulsion, or other circumstances of 
singularity, which admitted a possibility of removal 6tom 
their original position. These trials were made be- 
tween Madison's cave and the Patowmac. We hear ^ 
limestone on the Mississippi and Ohio, and in all the 
mountainous country between the eastern and w^estem 
waters, not on the mountains themselves, but occupying 
the vallies between them. 

" Near the eastern foot of the north mountain, are iro- 
/nense bodies of ScMstf containing impressions of i^ells, in 
a variety of forms. I have received petrified shells, of 
very different kinds, from the first sources of the Kenti^ky, 
which bear no resemblance to any I have ever seen on 
the tide waters. It is said that shells are found on the 
Andes, in South America, fifteen thousand feet above &e 
level of the oc^an ; this is considered by many, both of 
the learned and unlearned, as a proof of a universal deluge. 
To the many considerations opposing this opinion, the fol- 
lowing may be added. The atmosphere, and all its con^ 
tents, gravitate to the earth; that is to say, they. have 
weight. Experience tells us that the weight of all these 
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togetii^f) iieTer exceeds that ol a columo of merc«M7' tUr* 
ty-ooe kicbaaiiigt)) which is equal to one of rgio water of 
thirty-fi?e k^et high ; if the whole contents of the at* 
motpbere, then, were water, instead of what they be, it 
would cover the earth but thirty-five feet de^ ; but as 
these waters, as they fell, would run into the seas, the 
anperficial measure of which is to the dry parts of the 
earth, as two to one, the seas wouM be raised only fifty- 
two and a half feet, above their present level, and of course 
would overflow the lands to that height only. In Virginia, 
this would be a yery small proportion, even of the cham- 
paign country ; the banks of our tide waters being gene- 
rally of a greater height* Deluges beyond this extent 
then, as for instance to the north mountain or to Kentucky, 
seem out of the laws of nature. But within it they may 
have taken place to a greater or less degree, in pro*- 
portion to the combination of natural causes which may 
be supposed to have produced tbem« History renders 
probable some instances of a partial deluge in the countary 
lying round the Mediterranean sea. It has been often sup- 
posed, and is not unlikely that that s^i was once a lake* 
WMle such, let us admit an extraordinary collection ef 
the waters of the atmosphere from the other parts of the 
globe to have been dischai^ed over that and the countries 
whose waters run into it. Or without supposing it a lakoi 
admit such an extraordinary collection of the waters of the 
atmosphere, and an influx of waters from the Atlantic 
ocean, forced by long continued western winds. The lake, 
or that sea, may thus have been so raised as to overflow 
ihe low lands adjacent to it, as those of Egypt and Armie- 
nia,"* which according to a tradition of the Egyptians and 

* The trade winds here blow always towards, not from, the west, and 
accumulate the waters io the Gulf of Mexico, on the opposite side. Egypt 
actuall/ lies upon the MedUerraBean aea; but Arneoia, huo4feds ofjniiee 
to the north-east, among the mountains that produce the great rivir Eo- 
phrates ; and between the Black Sea and Caspian Sea, in Asia. 
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ifehrevfi, were overflowed about 2360 years before Urn 
Chri^ian aejra ; thoee of Attica^ gaid to have been over* 
flowed in ttie thne of OgjgoB, about &re hundred jears la* 
ter ; and those of Tbeasaiy^ in the time of Deucalion, stiH 
three liundred years posterior. But such dehiges as these 
will not account for the shells found in the higher laadsv 
A second opinion l\as been entertained, which is, that, in 
times anterior to ttie records, either of tustory or tradition, 
the bed of the ocean, the principal residence of the shelled 
tribe, has by some great convulsion of nature, been heaved 
to the heights at which we now find shells, and other re* 
mains of marine animals. The favourers of tbb opinion 
do well to suppose the great events on which it rests to 
have taken place beyond all the aeras of history ; for with- 
in these, certainly no such are to be found ; and we may 
venture to say further, that no (act has taken place in <nir 
days, or in the thousands of years recorded in history, 
which proves the existence of any natural agents, within 
or without the bowels of the earth, sufficient to heave t6 
the height of 1 5,000 feet, such masses of the Andes.^ The 
difference between the power necessary to produce such 
an effect, and that which shuffled together the different 
parts of Calabria in our days, is so immense, that from the 
existence of the latter, we are not to infer that of the for- 
0ier."' / 

This illustrious author next enlists Mr. De Voitair to 
support him in his arduous attempt to shake the iailii of 

* We grant this, t|?at all antideluvian history, if ever there was any be- 
yond savage tradition, was lost at the deluge, and that the deluge was not 
the effect of a natural cau^e ; but by the special agency of the Supreme - 
God, and for that special purpose, to destroy every vestige of life upon the 
face of the whole earth, except what Noah carried with him into the Ark. 
In what roanner God effected this ever memorable event, is not essential 
to us to know, neither are these marine shells on the vast cliffs of the An* 
des, and elsewhere, of any consequence to us, any further than to excite 
the speculative enquiries of the curious ; and even this should always be 
so carefully guarded as not to confound speculation with matters of fact,, 
either to the confusion of our own under.«tandi«irs. or the prnjudice of th^ 
understandine^s of oihers. 
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the world in. the doctrine of a universal deluge ; bot as he 
promptiy denies even the plausibility of the argument of 
that champton of infidelity, I have omitted bia frivo(oiis 
hypothesis : neither can I see one particle of solid reason* 
i»g in all this laboured strain of infidelity^ that deserves any 
nottoe further than the following anecdote.^ 

'' There is great abundance (more especially when you 
approach the mountains,) of stone, white, blue, brown, &€« 
fit for the chissel, good mill stone, such also as stand the 
fire, and slate stone. We are told of flint, fit for gun flints^ 
on the Meherron in Brunswick, on the Mississippi, between 
the mouth of Ohio and Kaskaskias, and on others of the 
western waters. Isinglass, or mica, is in several places ; 
loadstone also, and an asbestos, of a ligneous texture, is 
sometimes to be met with. Marble abounds generally. 
A clay^ of which (like the Sturbridge in England) bricks 
^re made, that will resist long the violent action of fire, 
has b^en found on Tuck^hoc creek, of James River, and 
no doubt will be found in other places. Chalk is said to 
be. at Botetourt and Bedford* In the latter county is 
^ome earth believed to be gypseous. Ochres are found in 
various parts. 

" In the hmestone country are many caves, the earthy 
doors of which are impregnated with nitre. On Rich 
Creek, a branph of the Great Kanhaway, about sixty miles 
beTow the lead mines, is a very large one, about twenty 
yards wide, and entering a hill a quarter of a mile. The 
vault is of rock, from 9 to 15 or 20 feet above the floor. 
A Mr. Lynch, who gives me this account, undertook to ex- 
tract nitre. Besides a coat of the salt which had formed 



* I recollect several years ag^o, to have entered the study of an aged 
clergyman, who was then very deliberately employed in burning up his old 
sermons ; seeing my surprise at the use he was making of his former la- 
bours, he remarked, with a smile, / am trying to destroy some of the folium 
of my youth. 
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upon the vanlt floor, be fouad the earth higfalj impregna- 
ted to the depth of seven feet in some places, and gene^ 
rally of three, every bushel yielding ^n an average three 
pounds of nitre, Mr. Lynch having made about 1000 
pounds of the salt from it, consigned it to some others, 
who have since made 10,000 pounds. They have done 
this by pursuing the cave into the hill, never trying a se- 
cond time the earth they have once exhausted, to see how 
far or soon it receives another impregnation. At least fi fty 
of these caves are worked on the Greenbriar. There are 
many of them known on -Cumberland River. 

The country westward of the AUeghaney abounds with 
springs of common salt. The most remarkable we have 
heard of, are at Bullet's lick, the Big bones, the Blue licks, 
and on the north fork of Holsten. The area of Bullet's lick, 
is of many acres. Digging the earth to the depth of three 
feet, the water begins to boil up, and the deeper you go, 
and the drier the weather, the stronger the brine. A 
thousand gallons of water, yield from a bushel to a bushel 
and a half of salt, which is about 80 pound of water to 
1 pound of salt ; but of sea-water 25 pound yield one 
pound of salt. So that sea- water is more than three times 
as strong as that of these springs. A salt spring has been 
lately discovered at the Turkey foot, on Yohoganey, by 
which river it is overflowed, except at very low water. Its 
merit is not yet known. Dunning's lick is also as yet 
untried, but it is supposed to be the best on this side the 
Ohio. The salt springs, on the margin of the Onondago 
lake, are said to give a saline taste to the waters of iht 
lake. 

There are several medicinal springs, some of which arp 
indubitably efficacious, while others seem to owe their 
reputation as much to fancy and change of air, and regi- 
men, as their real virtues. None of them having undergone 
a chemical analysis, in skilful hands, nor been so far the 
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^subject of observations as to have produced a reduction 
into classes of the disorders which they relieve ; it is in 
my power to give little more than an enumeration of 
them. 

" The most efficacious of these are two springs in Augus- 
' ta, near the first sources of James^ river, where it is call- 
ed Jackson's river. They rise near the foot of the ridge 
^f mountains, generally called the Warm spring mountains, 
but in the maps, Jackson's mountains. The one is distin- 
guished by the name of the Warm Spring, and the other of 
the Hot Spring. The warm spring issues with a very bold 
stream, sufficient to work a grist mill, and to keep the 
waters of its bason, which is 30 feet in diameter, at the 
vital warmth, viz. 96 deg. Farenheit's thermometer. The 
matter with whfch these waters are allied is very volatile ; 
its smell indicates it to be sulphureous, as also does the 
circumstance of its turning silver black. They relieve 
rheumatisms. Other complaints also of very different 
natures have been removed, or lessened by them. It rains 
here four or five days in every week. 

" The hot spring is about six miles from the warm spring, 
A much smaller, and has been so hot as to boil an egg. 
Some believe its degree of heat to be lessened. It raises 
the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer to 1 1 2 deg. which 
is fever heat. It sometimes relieves when the warm 
spring fails. A fountain of common water issuing within 
a few inches of its margin, gives it a singular appearance. 
Comparing the temperature of these with the hot springs 
in Kamschatka, of which Krachinninikow gives an account, 
the difference is very great, the latter raising the mercury 
to 200 deg. which is within 1 2 deg. of boiling water. 
These springs are very much rescwted to, in spite of a total 
want of accommodation for the sick. Their waters are 
strongest in the hottest months, which occasions their being 
visited in July and August, principally* 

Vol. II. .51 
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''The sweet springs are in the county of Botetourt, at 
the eaatem foot of the Alleghanj, about 42 miles from th« 
warm springs. They are still less known. Having been 
found to relieve cases in which the others had been inef- 
fectually tried, it is probable their composition is different. 
They are different also in their temperature, being as cold 
as common water ; which is not mentioned as a proof, 
however, of a distinct impregnation. This is among the 
first sources of James' river. 

''On Patowmac river, in Berkley county, above the north 
mountain, are medicinal springs, much more frequented 
than those of Augusta. Their powers, however, are less ; 
the waters weahly mineralized, and scarcely warm. They 
are more visited, because situated in a fertile, plentiful, 
populous country, better provided with accommodations, 
always safe from the Indians, and nearest to the more pop- 
ulous states. 

" In Louisa county, &c. are medicinal springs of les^ 
note, which are not deserving of particular notice. 

" We are told of a sulphur spring on Howard's Creek of 
Greenbriar, and another at Boonsborough on Kentucky. 

"In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway seven milfes 
above the mouth of Elk River, and 67 above that of Kan- 
haway itself, is a hole in the earth of the capacity of 30, 
or 40 gallons, from which issues constantly a bituminous 
vapour, in so strong a current, as to give to the sand about 
its orifice, the motion which it has in a boiling spring. On 
presenting a torch, or lighted candle within 18 inches of 
the hole, it flames up into a column 18 inches diameter, 
and four or five feet in hight, which sometimes burns out 
in 20 minutes, and at others has been known to bum three 
days, and then has been still left burning. The flame is 
unsteady, of the density of that of burning spirits, and 
smells like burning pit coal. Water sometimes collects 
in the bason, which is remarkably cold, and is kept id 
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ebullition by the vapour issuing through it. If the vapour 
be fired in that state, the water becomes so hot that the 
hand cannot bear it, and evaporates wholly in a short 
time. This, with the circumjacent lands, is the proper- 
ty of his excellency General Washington, and General 
Lewis. 

"There is a similar one on Sandy River, the column of 
which, when in flame, is about 12 inches, and about three 
feet high. General Clarke, who informs me of it, kind* 
led the vapour and left it burning, after staying about an 
hour. 

"The mention of extraordinary springs, leads me to Sy- 
phon fountains. There is one of these near the intersec- 
tion of the Lord Fairfax's boundary, with the North 
mountain, not far from Brooks' gap, on the stream of 
which is a grist mill, which grinds two bushels of grain at 
every flood of the spring : another near Cow-paster River, 
a mile and a half below its confluence with the Bull-pas- 
ter River, and 16 or 17 miles from the hot springs, which 
intermits once in every twelve hours; one also near the 
mouth of the North Holston. 

" After these, may be mentioned the natural well, on 
the lands of a Mr. Lewis in Frederick county. It is 
somewhat larger than a common well : the water rises in 
it as near the surface of the earth as in the neighbouring 
artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet unknown. It is 
said there is a current in it tending sensibly downwards. 
If this be true, it probably feeds some fountain, of which 
it is the natural reservoir, distinguished from others, like 
that of Madison's cave, by being accessible. It is used 
with a bucket and windlass, as an ordinary well. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A GENERAL SKETCH OP THE TREES, PLANTS, PRUITS, &C. OP 
VIRGINIA. 

Under this head of natural productions, may be found 
the following classes, viz. 1st. Medicinal— 2d. Esculent— 
3d. Ornamental, and^4th Useful for fabrication— The tech- 
nical or Linnaen names, will be added. 

1. Senna. Cassia ligustripa. 

Arsmart. Polygonum Sagitatum. 

Clivers, or goose-grass. Galium spurium 

Lobelia of several species. 

PalmaChristi. Ricinus. 
-(3.) James-town weed. Ii)atura Stramonium. 

Mallow. Malva rotundafolia. 

Syrian mallow. Hibiscus moscbentos. 

Hibiscus Virginicus. / 

' Indian mallow. Sida rhombifolia. 
Sida abutilon. '* 

Virginia marshmallow. Napaea hermaphrodita. 
Napaea dioica. 

Indian physic. Spiria trifoliata. 

Euphorbia Ipecacuanhae. 

Pleurisy root. Asclepias decumbens. 

Virginia snake root. Aristolochia serpentaria: 

Black snake root. Actae racemosa. 

Seneca rattle snake root. Polygala Senega. 

Valerian. Valeriana locusta radiata. 

Gentiana, Saponaria, Villosa & Centaurium. 

Ginseng. Panax quinquefolium. 

Angelica. Angelica sylvestris. 

Cass'^va. Jatropha urens. 
2 Tuckahoe. Lycoperdon tuber. 
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Jerusalem artichoke. HeliSLntbus tuberosus. 

LoDg potatoe. Convolvulas batatas. 

Granadillas. Maycocks. Maracocks. Passiflora in- 
carnata. 

Panic. Panicum of many species. 

Indian millet. Holcus laxus. 

Indian millet. Holcus striosus. 

Wild oat. Zizania acquaticia. 

Wild pea. Dolichos of Clayton. 

Lupine. Lupinus perennis. 

Wild hop. Humulus lupulas. ' 

Wild cherry. Prunus Virginiana. 
. Cherokee plumb. Prunus sylvestris fructu major!. — 
Clayton. 

Wild plumb. Prunus sylvestris fructu minori. Clayton. 

Wild crab-apple. Pyras coronaria. 

Red mulberry. Morus rubra. 

Persimmon. Diospiros Virginiana. 

Sugar maple. A^cer saccarinum. 

Scaly bark hiccory. Juglans alba cortice squamoso. 

Clayton. 
Common hiccory. Juglans alba, fructu minore rancido. 
Clayton. ^ 

Paccan, or Illinois nut. Not described by Linnaeus, Millar, 
or Clayton. Were I to venture to describe this, speaking 
of the fruit from memory, and of the leaf from plants of 
two years growth, I should specify it as the Juglans alba, 
foliolis lanceolatis, acuminatis, serratis, tomentosis, fruc- 
tu minore, ovato, compresso, vix insculpto,'dulci, puta- 
mine tenerrimo. It grows on the IHinois, Wabash, Ohio, 
and Mississippi. It is spoken of by Don Ulloa, under 
the name ofPacanos, in his Noticias Americanas. En- 
tret. 6. 

Black walnut. Juglans nigra. 
^Vhite walnut. Juglans alba. 
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ChesDut. Fagus castaDea, 

Chinquapin. Fagus puroila. 

Hazleuut. Corylus ave liana. 

Grapes. Vitis. Various kinds, thougli only three de* 

scribed by Clayton. 
Scarlet strawberries. Fragraria Virginiana of Millar. 
Whortleberries. Vaccinium uliginosum. 
Wild gooseberries. Ribes grossularia. 
Cranberries. Vaccinium oxycocos. 
Black raspberries. Rubus occidentalisr' 
Blackberries. Rubus fruticosus. 
Dewberries. Rubus csestus. 
Cloudberries. Rubus Chamasmprus. 
3. Plane tree. Platanus occidentalis. 
Poplar. LiriodendroD tulipifera. 

. Populus heterophylla. 
Black poplar. Populus nigra. 
Aspen. Populous tremula. 
Linden, or lime. Telia Americana. ^ 
Red flowering maple* Acer rubruro. 
Horse-Chesnut, or buck's-eye. ^sculuspavia. 
Catalpa. Bignonia catalpa. 
Umbrella. Magnolia tripetala. 
Swamp laurel. Magnolia glauca. 
Cucumber-tree. Magnolia acuminata. 
Portugal bay. Laurus indica. 
Red bay. Laurus borbonia. 
Dwarf-rose bay. Rhododendron niaximum* 
Laurel of the western country. Qu. species ? 
Wild pimento. Laurus benzoin. 
Sassafras. Laurus sassafras. 

Locust Robinia pseudo-acacia. . / 

Honey-locust. Gleditsia 1. f 
Dogwood. Cornus florida. 
Fringe, or snow-drop tree* Chionapthus Virgioica. 
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Barberry. Barrens vulgaris. 

Redbud, or Judas-tree. Cercis Canadensis. 

Holly. Elex aquifolium. 

Cockspur hawthorn. Crataegus coccinea* 

Spindle-tree. Euonymus Europseus. 

Evergreen spindle-tree. EuonymUj Americanus. 

Itea Virginica. ^ 

Elder. Sambucus nigra. 

Papaw. Annona triloba. 

Candleberry myrtle. Myrica cerifera. 

Dwarf laurel. Kalraia an-^ 
gustifolia ^^^^_^ I ^^,j^^ j^y ^j^j^ ^^ 

latifolia J 

Ivy. Hedera quinquefolia. 
Trumpet honeysuckle. Lonicera sempervirens* 
l/pright honeysuckle. Azalea nudiflora. 
Yellow jasmine. Bignonia sempervirens. 
Calycanthus floridus^ 
American aloe. Agave Virginica. 
Sumach. Rhus. Qu. species ? 
Poke. Phytolacca decandra. 
Long moss. Tillandsia Usneoides. 
. Reed. Arundo phragmitis. 
Virginia hemp. Acnida cannabina. 
Flax. Linum Virginianum. 
Black, or pitch pine. Pinus taeda. 
White pine. Pinus stobus. 
Yellow pine. Pinus Virginica. 
Spruce pine. Pinus foliis singularibus. > 

Hemlock, spruce fir. Pinus canadensis. 
Arbor vita. Thuga occedentalis. 
Juniper. Juniperus Virginica. (cedar) 
Cypress. Cupressus disticha. 
White cedar. Cupressus Thyoides. 
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Black oak. Quercus nigra. 

White oak. Qaercos alba. 

Red oak. Qaercus rubra. 

Willow oak. Quercas phellos. 

Chesnut oak. Quercus prinus. 

Black jack oak. Quercus aquatica^ 

Ground oak. Quercus pumila. , 
' Live oak. Quercus Virginica. 

Black birch. Betula nigra. 

White birch. Betula alba. 

Beach. Fagus sylvatica. 

Ash. Fraxinus Americana. 

Fraxinus Novae Angliae 
' Elm. Ulmus Americana 

Willow. Salix, Qu. Species? 

Sweet gum. Liquidambar styraciflua. 

"The following were found in Virginia when the English 
first came there ; but it is not be said whether of sponta^ 
neous growth, or by cultivation pnly ; most probably they 
were natives of more southern climates, and handed along 
the continent by the natives, from one nation to another. 

Tobacco. Nicotiana. 

Mai^e. Zea mays. 

Round potatoes. Solanum tuberosum^ 

Pumpkins. Cucurbita pepo. 

Cymlings. Cucurbita verrucosa. 

Squashes. Cucurbita melopepo. 

" There is an infinitude of other plants and flowers, f6r 
an enumeration and scientific description of which, I OMtst 
refer to the Flora Virginica of our great botanist Dr. Clay- 
ton, published by Gronovius at Leyden^ in 1762. This 
accurate observer was a native and resident of this state^ 
passed a long life in exploring and describing its plants, 
and is supposed to have enlarged the botanical catalogue, 
as much as almost any man who has lived. 
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<' Besides these plants, which are native, our farms pro- 
duce wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, broom-corn, and 
Indian com* The cUmate suits rice well enough, wherever 
the lands do. Tobacco, hemp, flax, and cotton, are staple 
commodities* Indigo yields two cuttings* The silkworm is 
a native, and the mulberry proper for its food, grows kindly. 
We cultivate also the potatoe, both long and round, tur- 
nips, carrots, parsnips, pumpkins, and ground-nuts, (Ara- 
chis.) Our grasses are Lucerne, St* Foin, Burnet, Timothy, 
ray, and orchard grass ; red, white, and yellow clover ; 
greensward, blue grass and crab grass* 

**The gardens yield musk-mellons, water-mellons, toma- 
tas, okra, pomegranates, figs, and the esculent plants of 
Europe* 

>'The orchards produce apples, pears, quinces, cherries, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, almonds, and plumbs* 

^' Our quadrupeds have been mostly described by Linnae- 
us, and Bufibn* Of these the mammoth, or big buffalo, as 
calied by the Indians, must certainly have been the largest* 
Their tradition is, that he was carnivorous, and still exists 
in the northern parts of America* A delegation of war- 
riors from the Delaware tribe, liaving visited the governor 
of Virginia, during the revolution, on matters of business ; 
after these had been discussed and settled in council, the 
, governor asked him some questions relative to their coun- 
try, and among others, what they knew or had heard, of 
the animal whose bones were found at the Saltlicks on the 
Ohio* Their chief speaker immediately put himself into 
Bjht attitude of oratory, and with a pomp suited to what 
be conceived the elevation of his subject, informed him, 
'^ that it was a tradition handed down from their fathers, 
tibat in ai^ient times a herd • of these tremendous ani- 
tnalt came to the Bi^one licks, and began an universal de- 
struction of the other animals, particularly, the bears, 
deers, elks, buffidoes, &c. which had been created for, the 
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use of the Indians ; and that the great man above, iooktng 
down, and seeing this, was so enraged that be seized fais 
lightning, descended on the earth, seated himself an a 
neighbouring mountain, on a rock of which his seat and the 
print of his feet are still to be seen, and buried his bolts 
among them, until the whole were slaogfatered, except the 
big bull,- who presenting his forehead to the diafts, diook 
them otr as they fell ; but missing one at length, it wound- 
ed him in the side, whereupon springing round, he boonded 
over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally 
over the great lakes, where he is living at this day.'' It 
is well known, that on the Ohio, and in many parte of 
America further north, tusks, grinders, and skeletons of 
unparalleled magnitude, are found in great numbers, sonae 
)ying on the surface of the earth, and some a little below 
it. A Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the Indians near the 
mouth of the Tanissee, relates, that after being trasferred 
through several tribes, from Qne to another, be was at 
length carried over the mountains, west of the Missouri, to 
a river which runs westwardly : that these bones abounded 
there, and that the natives described to him the aniornl to 
which they belonged, as still existing in the northern parts 
of their country : from which description he judged it to 
be an elephant. Bones of the same kind have been lately 
found several feet below the surface, of the earth, in sa- 
lines opened on the north of Holston, a branch of, the 
Tanissee, about the latitude of 36 1-2 deg. north. From 
the account published in Europe, I suppose it to be decided, 
that they are of the same kind with those found in SibeQ|« 
Instances are mentioned of like animal renaains, found in 
the more southern climates of both hemispheres ; but they 
are so loosely mentioned as to leave a doubt of the het ; 
so inaccurately described as not to authorise the clawing 
them with the great northern bones, or so rare as to. found 
a suspicion that they have been car»ed4bitl»r asjCiiru>8ir 
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ties from more northern regions* So that on the whole, 
tbei^e Beam to be no certain vestiges of the existence of 
-this animal, further south than the salines last mentioned. 
It is remarkable that the tuiks and skeletons have been 
ascribed by the naturalists of Europe to the elephant, 
while the grinders have been given to the hippopotamus, 
or river horse. Yet it is acknowledged, that the tusks and 
skeletons are much larger than those of the elephant, and 
the grinders many times greater than those of the hippo* 
potamu^, and esaenttaiiy different in form. Wherever 
these grinders are found, there also we find the tusk and 
skeleton ; but no ^eleton of the hippopotamus nor grind- 
ers of the elephant. It will not be said that the hippopota- 
mus and elephant came always to the same spot, the former 
to deposit hie grinders, and the latter his tusks and skeU 
eton. For what became of the parts not deposited there ? 
We must agree then that these remains belong to each 
other, that they are of one and the same animal, that this 
was n«t a hippopotamus, because the hippopotamus had no 
tus^ks, nor such a frame, and because the grinders differ in 
their size as well ad in the number and form of their points* 
That it was not an (plephant, 1 think ascertained by proofs 
equally decisive. 1 will not avail myself of the authority 
o( the celebrated anatomist, (Hunter,) who, from an ex- 
amination of the form and structure of the tusks, has 
^clared they were essentially different from those of the 
elephant; because another anatomist, (D^A^benton,) equal- 
ly celebrated, hais declared, on a like examination, tliat 
they are precisely the same. Between two such authori- 
ties I will suppose this circumstance equivocal. But, 1. 
The skeleton of the mammoth (for so the incognitum has 
been called) bespeaks an animal of five or six limes the 
cubit volume ©f the elephant, as Mons. de Buffon has admit- 
ted. 2. The griBjolers are five times as large, are square, and 
the griitdiog sur&ce studded with four or five rows of blunt 
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points, whereas those of the elephant are broltd and thin, and 
the grinding su rfece flat. 3,1 have never heard aa iostaace, 
(and suppose there has been none) of the griader of an 
elephant being found in America* 4. From the kneirn tem* 
perature of the elephant, he could never have existed tn 
those regions where the remains of the mammoth have 
been found. The elephant is a native of the torrid ammt 
and its vicinities. If, with the assistonce of f«arm apart* 
ments, and warm clothing, he has been preserved in life 
in tl\e temperate climates of Europe, it has only been fos 
a small portion of what would have been his natural peri« 
od, and no instance of his multiplication in them lias ever 
been known. But no bones of the mammoth, as I have 
before observed, have ever been found further south than 
the sahnes of the Holston ; and they have been found ss 
far north as the arctic circle. Those, therefore, who am 
of opinion that the elephant and mammoth are ttie same^ 
must believe, 1 . That the elephant known to us can eidst 
and multiply in the frozen zone, or S. That an iotemal 
fire may have warmed those regions, and since ahandoiied 
them, of which, however, the globe exhibits no uneqti^vo- 
cal evidence, &;c. 

'' For my own part, I find it easier to believethatan ani> 
n^l may have existed, resembling the elephant in his 
tusks and general anatomy, while his nature was in otb«' 
respects extremely different. From the 30<ii degree of 
south latitude, to the SOth degree of north, are nearly the 
limits which nature has fixed for the existence antf multi- 
plication of the elephant known to us. Proceeding thence 
northerly to the 36th degree north, we enter ttiose assign- 
ed to the mammoth. Ilie further we advance northward, 
the more their vestiges multiply, as far as the earti^ hias 
been explored in that direction ; and it is as probabte as 
otherwise, that this progression continues to tbepoieitsl^ll, - 
if land extends so far. The centre of the frozen zone 
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may be the acme of their vigour, as that of the torrid is 
of the elephant. Thus nature seem^ to have drawn a belt 
of separation between these two tremendous animals, 
whose breadth is not precisely known, though at pr^ent 
we Biay suppose it about six and a half degrees of latitude ;' 
to have assigned to the elephant the regiobs south of these 
confines, and to the nnammoth those north, founding the 
cons^utioo of the one in the extreme of heat, and that of 
the other in the extreme of cold. When the Creator has 
therefore separated their natures, as far as the extent of the 
scale of animal life, allowed to this planet, would permit, 
it 8eem» perverse to declare it the same, from a partial re- 
semblance of their tusks and bones. But to whatever ani- 
nial we ascribe these remains, it is certain that such aii 
one has existed in America, and that it has been the larg- 
est of alt terrestrial b^ngs. It should have sufficed to have 
rescued the earth it inhabited, and the atmosphere it 
bteathed, from the imputation of impotence in the concep- 
tion and nourishment of animal life on a large scale ; to 
Imve stifled in its birth the opinion of a writer, the most 
learned, too, of all others in the science of animal history,"^ 
that in the new world, nature is less active, less energetic 
than in Europe, as if both sides of the globe were not 
warmed by ti^ same genial sun ; as if a soil of the same 
chemical composition, was less capable of elabomtion into 
animal nutriment ; as if the fruits and grains fom that 
sun yielded a less rich chyle, gave less extension to the 
soliib and fluids of the body ; or produced sooner in the 
ca^ilages, membranes, and fibres, that rigidity, which re- 
. strains all further extension, and terminates animal growth. 
The truth tS) that a pigmy and a Patagonian, mouse and 
mammoth, derive their dimensions from the same nutritive 
juices. The diflerence of increment depends on circum- 
stancosy unsearchable to beings of our capacities. Every 

♦ Buffon. 
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race of animals scenfis to have received from ib^r MaS:er, 
certain laws of extension, at the time of their formation. 
Their elaborative organs were formed to produce tbis^ 
while proper obstacles were opposed to its further pro- 
gress. Below these limits they cannot fall, nor rise above 
them. Whatever intermediate station they may take, 
may depend on climate, on soil, on food, on a carefol 
choice of breeders ; but all the maima of heaven would 
never raise the mouse to the bulk of a mammoth.'^ 

I here pass over the critical remarks ^ of our illustrious 
author, upon the assertion of Mr. Buffi>n, that '^ 1. The 
aqimals common both to the old &nd new worhl, are small- 
er in the latter. 2. That those peculiar to the new, are on 
a smaller ^cale. 3. That those which have been domes- 
ticated in both, have degenerated in America: and 4. That 
on the whole, it exhibits fewer species. And the reason he 
thinks is^ that the heats are less in America; diat more 
waters are spread over its surface by nature, and fewer of 
these drained off by the hand of man. In other words, 
that heat is friendly, and moisture adverse to the production 
and development of large quadrupeds.'^ 

I will not pursue Mr. Jefferson's elaborate reasoning up- 
on this subject, however ingenious and learned, after wtet 
has been exhibited upon th6 mammoth ; but will leave 
this error of Mu Buffon upon the only ground oh which I 
think it can rest. Mr. Buffon was a Frenchman, and ai* 
though one of the most learned of his nation, as well as 
one of the greatest naturalists in the world, yet in these 
ren^arks be has shewn that his knowledge of the animal 
productions of America, did not extend beyond die confines 
of the cold regions of the French province of Canada, 
where it is very probable some Jesuit may have told him 
that these assertions were matters of fact ; but which even 
here Mr. Jefferson has refuted, not only in the instance of 
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the mammoth, but by a fair conclusion drawn from tabular 
deductions, wherein the animals of both continents are 
jweighed and classed in order. The result is fairly in h- 
v^of America. I repeat, that the Count de Bufibn waa 
most probably led into this error by some French Jesuit, 
because the Abbe Reynal has extended the same assertion 
to the race of white men in America, by which the Count 
de Bufibn has characterised the red men of America. — 
" America, [says the Abbe,] has not produced. one good 
poet." To which our author thus replies : " When we 
shall have existed as a people, as long as the Greeks did 
before they produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the 
French a Racine, and Voltair, the English a Shakspeare 
and Milton, should this reproach be then true, we will en- 
quire {torn what unfriendly causes it has proceeded, that 
the other countries of Europe and other quarters of the 
world shall not have inscribed any name in the roll of po- 
ets."* " Neither has America, [says the Abbe,] produced 
one mathematician, one man of genius in a single art, or a 
single science." " In war we have produced a Washington, 
whose memory will be adored while liberty shall have vo- 
taries ; whose name will triumph over time, and will in fu- 
ture ages assume its just station among the most celebra- 
ted worthies of the world ; when that wretched philosophy/ 
shall he forgotten^ which would have arranged him among 
the degeneracies of nature. In physics, we have produc- 
ed a FfflkHn, than whom, no one of the present age has 
made more important discoveries, nor has enriched philos- 
ophy with more ingenious solutions of the phenomena of na- 
ture. We have supposed Mr. Rittenbotise second to no 
astronomer living ; that in genius he must be the first, be- 

* Has the world as yet produced more than two poets, ackogwled^ed 
to be such by all nations f An Englishman, only, reads Milton with de- 
light^ an Italian, Tasso; a Frenchman, the Henriade; a Portuguese, Ca- 
moens ; but Homer and Virgil have been th<^ rapture of every age, 8tn<l . 
nation, &c. 
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icausie he was self taught. As an artist, he has exhibited as 
great a proof of mechanical genius, as the world ever pro- 
duced. He has not indeed made a world ; but he has bj 
imitation, approached nearer its maker than any man who 
has lived, from the creation to this daj.^ As in philoso- 
phy and war, so in government, in oratory, in painting, in 
the plastic art, we might shew that America, though but a 
child of yesterday, has already given hopeful proofs of 
genius, as well of the nobler kinds, which arouse the best 
feelings of man, which call him into action, which substan^ 
tiates his freedom, and conduct him to happiness, as of the 
subordinate which serve to amuse him only. We there- 
fore suppose that this reproach is as unjust as it is unkind^ 
and that of the geniuses which adorn the present age, 
America contributes her full share. For comparing her 
with those countries where getoius is most cultivated, where 
are the most excellent models of art, and scaffoldings for 
the attainment of science, as France and England for in- 
stance, we calculate thus : — The United States contains 
three millions of inhabitants ; France, twenty millions, 
and the British Islands ten. We produce a Washington, 
a Franklin, a Rittenhouse. France, then, should have 
half a dozen in each of these lines, and Great- Britain half 
of that number, equally eminent.'' Let them shew them. 
*' Having given a sketch of our minerals, vegetables, an3 
quadrupeds, and being led by a proud theory t^nnake a 
comparison of the latter wi^h those of Europe, sma to ex- 
tend it to the man of America, both aboriginal and emi- 
grant ; I will how proceed to the remaining articles com- 
prehended under this head. 



♦ There are various ways of keeping truth out of sight. Mr. Ritten- 
howe^s model of the planetary system, has the pistgiary appetialioo of Ad 
Orrery ; and the quadrant invented by Godfrey, aja Americao, aiso» ••d 
with the ai4 of wbiph the E^rc^ans traverse the globe, is called.Had!ey'« 
rjuadrant. ' ' - ' 
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" Between ninety and a hundred of our birds have been 
described by Catesby. His» drawings are better as to form 
ani. attitude, than colouring, which is generally too high. 
They are the following : — 



BIRDS OP VIROINIA. 



Tyrant. Field marten 

Turkey buzzard 

Bald eagle 

Little hawk. Sparrow hawk 

Pidgeon hawk 

Forked tail hawk 

Fishing hawk 

Little owl 

Parrot of Carolina. Perro- 
quet 

Blue jay 

Baltimore Bird 

Bastard Baltimore 

Purple jackdaw. Crow black- 
bird 

Carolina cuckow 

White bill woodpecker 

Large red crested wood- 
pecker 

Gold winged woodpecker.— 
Yucker 

Red bellied woodpecker 

Smallest spotted woodpecker 

Hairy woodpecker. Speck- 
led woodpecker 

Yellow bellied do. 

Nuthatch 

Small do. 

Kingfisher 

Pinecreeper 

Humming bird 

Wild goose 

BuffePs head duck 

Little brown duck 

White face teal 

Blue wing teal 

Vol. IL 



Summer duck 

Blue wing shoveler 

Round crested duck 

Pied bill dopchick 

Largest crested heron 

Crested bittern 

Blue heron. Crane 

Small bittern 

Little white heron 

Brown bittern. Indian hen 

Wood pelican 

White curlew 

Brown curlew 

Chattering plover. Kildee 

Oyster catcher 

Soree. Ral-bird 

Wild turkey 

American partridge. Amefri- 
can quail 

Pheasant. Mountain par- 
tridge 

Ground dove 

Pigeon of passage. Wild pi- 
geon 

Turtle. Turtle dove 

Lark. Sky lark 

Field lark. Large lark 

Red wing. Starling. Marsh 
blackbird 

Fieldfare of Carolina. Rob- 
bin redbreast 

Fox coloured thrush. Thruth 

Mocking bird 

Little thrush 

Chatterer fgale 

Red bird. Virgini?i Nightin- 

53 
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Blue gross beak 

Snow bird 

Rice bird 

Painted finch 

Blue linnet 

Little sparrow 

Cowpen bird 

Towhc bird 

American goldfinch* Lettuce 

bird ^ 

Purple finch 
Crested flycatcher 
Summer red bird 
Red start 
Cat bird 

Black cap flycatcher 
Little brown flycatcher 
Red eyed do. 
Blue bird 
Wren 

Yellow breasted chat 
Crested titmouse 
Finch creeper 
Yellow rump 
Hooded titmouse 
Yellow throated creeper 
Yellow titmouse 
American swallow 
Purple marten. House mar 

ten 
Goat sucker. Great bat 
Whip-poor-Will. 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING. 

Royston crow 
Crane 



House swallow 

Ground swallow 

Greatest grey eagle 

Smaller turkey buzzard, with 
a feathered head 

Great owl 

Wet hawk, which feeds flying 

Raven 

Water pehcan of the Missis- 
sippi, whose pouch holds a 
peck 

Swan 

Loon 

Cormorant 

Duck and mallard 

Widgeon 

Sheldrach, or canvass back 

Black head 

Ballcoot 

Sprigtail 

Didapper, or dopchick 

Spoon bill duck 

Water witch 

Water pheasant 

Mow bird 

Blue peter 

Water wagtail 

Yellow legged snipe 

Squating snipe 

Small plover 

WhistUng plover 

Woodcock 

Red bird, with black bead, 
wings and tail. 

And doubtless many others 
not yet classed and describ- 
ed. 
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Answer of the Dutch Governor to the English tommander'' s sum- 
mons to surrender Kew-York to the British in thp harbour, in 
September, 1664. 

'* MY LORDS, 

** Your first letter, unsigned of the 20th~3 1st August, to- 
gether with that of this day, signed according to form, being 
the first of September, have been safely delivered into our 
hands by your deputies, unto which we shall say, that the rights 
of his majesty of England, unto any part of America, hereabout, 
among the rest, unto the colonies of Virginia, Maryland, or 
others in New England, whether disputable or not, is that, 
which for the present, we have no design to debate upon. But 
that hi? majesty hath an indisputable right, to all the lands in 
ths north parts of America, is that, which the kings of France 
and Spain will disallow, as we absolutely do, by virtue of a 
commission given me, by my lords, the High and Mighty States 
General, to be governor general, over New-Holland, the isles 
of Curacoa, Bonaire, Aruba, with their appurtenancies and 
dependancies, bearing date the 26th of July, 1646. As 
also by virtue of a grant and commission, given by my said 
lords, the High and Mighty States General, to the West- India 
Company, in the year 1621, with as much power and as au- 
thentic, as his said majesty of England hath given, or can give, 
to any colony in America, as more fully appears by the patent 
and commission of the said lords the States General, by them 
signed, registered, and sealed with their great seal, which were 
shewed to your deputies^, Col. George Carteret, Capt. Robert 
Needham, Capt. Edward Groves, and Mr. Thomas Delevall ; 
by which commission and patent, together (to deal frankly with 
you) and by divers letters, signed and sealed by our said lords, 
the States General, directed to several persons,, both English 
and Dutch, inhabiting the towns and villages on Long- Island, 
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(which without doubt, have beeo produced before yoti, by those 
inhabitaDts) by which they are declared and acknowledged to 
be their sabjects, with express command^ that they continae 
&ithful unto them, under the penalty of incurring their utmost 
displeasure, which makes it appear more clear than the sun at 
noon-day, that your first foundation, y\z, (that the right and titte 
of his majesty of Great -Britain, to these parts of America is un- 
questionable) is absolutely to be denied. Moreover, it is with- 
out dispute, and acknowledged by the world, that our predeces- 
sors, by virtue of the commission and patent of the said lords, 
the States General, have without controul and peaceably (the 
contrary never coming to our knowledge) enjoyed Fort Orange, 
about forty-eight or fitly years, the Manhattans, about forty- 
one or forty-two years, the South River, forty years, and the 
Fresh Water River about thirty- six years. Touching the se- 
cond subject of your letter, viz. Hts Majesty hath commanded 
me, in his name, to require a surrender of all such forts, towns, 
or places of strength, which now are possessed by the Dutcli, 
under your command. We shall answer, that we are so con- 
fident of the discretion and equity of his Majesty of Great-Bri- 
tain, that in case his Majesty were informed of the truth, which 
is, that the Dutch came not into these provinces by any vio- 
lence, but by virtue of commissions from my lords, the State! 
General ; first of all in the years 1614, 1615, and 1616, up the 
North River, near Fort Orange, where, to hinder the invasions 
and massacres commonly committed by the savages, they built 
a little fort, and after, in the year 1622, and even to this pre- 
sent time, by virtue of a commission and grant, to the governors 
of the West-India company; and moreover, in the year 1656, 
a grant to the honourable the burgomasters of Amsterdam, of 
the South River ; insomuch, that by virtue of the abovesaid 
commissions firom the High and Mighty States General, given to 
the persons interested as^ aforesaid, and others, these provinces 
have been governed, and consequently enjoyed, as also in re- 
gard of their first discovery, uninterrupted possessions, and 
purchase of the lands of the princes, natives of the country, 
end other private persons (though gentiles) we olAe no doubt. 
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that if 1119 said Majesty of Oreat-Britiiiii irere wdl inlbrme4ef 
the^e passages, he yrou\d be too jndtcioos to graot sach an or- 
der, principally in a time when there is so straight a friendship 
and cenfederacy, between our said lords and superiors, to 
trouble us in the demanding and summons of the places and for^ 
tresses, which were put into our hands, with order to raaintaia 
them, in the name of the said lords, the States General, as was 
made appear to your deputies, under the names and seal of the 
said High and Mighty States General, dated the 28th of July, 
1646. Besides what had been mentioned, there is little prolw 
bility, that his said Majesty of England (in regard the articles 
of peace are printed, and were recommended to us to observe 
seriously and exactly, by a letter written to us by our said 
lords, the States General, and to cause them to be observed re- 
ligiously in this country) would give order touching so danger- 
oqs a design, being also apparent, that none other than my said 
lords, the States General, have any right to these provinces, 
and consequently ought to command and maintain their subjects, 
and in their absence, we the governor-general are obliged to 
maintain their rights, and to repel and take revenge of all 
threatnings, unjust attempts, or any force whatsoever, that shaU 
be committed against their faithful subjects and inhabitants, it 
being a very considerable thing to affront so mighty a state, al- 
though it were not against an ally and confederate. Conse- 
quently, if his said majcvsty (as it is fit) were well informed of 
all that could be spoken upon this subject, he would not approve 
of what expressions were mentioned in ^our letter ; which are, 
that you are commanded by his majesty, to demand in his name, 
such places and fortresses as are in possesion of the Dutch un- 
der my government ; which, as it appears by my commission 
before-mentioned, was given me by my lords, the High and 
Mighty States General, And there is less ground in the ex- 
press demand of my government, since all the world knows, 
that about three years ago, some English frigates being on the 
coast of Africa, upon a pretended comraiseion, they did de- 
mand certain places under the government of our said lords, 
the States General, as Cape Vert^ River Gambo» ^d all other 
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pkices in Guyoy to ibem belongiBg. UpOD whtdi our 
l»rd«, the States General, by virtue of the articles of peace, 
having made appear the said attefnpt to his Majesty of England, 
they received a favonrable answer, his said majesty disallowing 
all such acts of hostility, as might have been done, and besides, 
gave order that restitution shonld be made to the East-India 
Company, of whatsoever had been pillaged, in the sa»d River of 
Gambo ; and likewise restored them to their trade, which 
makes us Uiink it necessary, that a more express order should 
appear unto us, as a sufficient warrant for us, towards my lords, 
the High and Mighty States General, since by virtue of our 
said commission, we do, in these provinces, represent them, as 
lielongtng to them, and not to the King of Great- Britain, except 
his said majesty, upon better grounds, make it appear to our 
said Lords, the States General, against which they may defend 
themselves as they shall think fit. 

*' To conclude : we cannot but declare unto you, though the 
governors and commissioners of his mHJesty have divers times 
quarrelled with us, about the bounds of the jurisdiction of the 
High and Mighty the States General, in these parts, yet they nev- 
er questioned their jurisdiction itself; on the contrary, in the 
year 1660, at Hartford, and the last year at Boston, they treat- 
ed with us upon this subject, which is a > sufficient proof, that 
his msgesty hath never been well informed of the equity of our 
x;ause, insomuch as we cannot imagine, in r^ard of the articles 
•of peace, between the crown of England and the States Gen- 
eral, (under whom there are so many subjects in America, as 
well as Europe) that bis said Majesty of Great-Britain would 
give a commission to molest and endamage the subjects of my 
said lords, the States General, especially such, as ever since 
fifty, forty, and the latest thirty six years have quietly enjoyed 
their lands, countries, forts, and inheritances ; and less, that 
his subjects would attempt any acts of hostility or violence 
against them : and in case that you will act by force of arms, 
we protest and declare, in the name of our said lords, the 
States General, before God and men, that you will act an unjust 
violence, and a breach of the articles of peace, so solemlj 
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sworn, agreed upoo, and ratified by his M^jetiy of England, 
and my lords the States General, and the rather for tl^U^ 
to prevent the shedding of bloody in the month of Februa- 
ry last we treated with Captain John Scott, (who reported 
he had a commiMion from his said majesty) touchii^ the 
limits of Long- Island, and concluded for the space of a year ; 
that in the mean time, the business might be treated on 
between the King of Great-Britain, and my lords, the High 
and Mighty States General : and again, at present, for ^ 
hinderance and prevention of all differences, and the spilling 
of innocent blood, not only in these parts, i)ut also. in Europe, 
we offer unto you, a treaty by our deputies, Mr. Cornelius 
Van Ruyven, secretary and receiver of New-Holland, Corne- 
lios Steefiwich, burgomaster, Mr. Samuel Magapolensis doctor 
of physic, and Mr. James Cousseau, heretofore sheriff. As 
touching the threats in your conclusion, we have nothing to an* 
swer, only that we feai; nothing, but what God, (who is as just 
as merciful,) shall lay upon us ; all things being in his gracious 
disposal, and we may as well be preserved by him with small 
forces, as by a great army, which makes us to wish you all hap- 
piness and prosperity, and recommend you to his protection. 
My lords, your thrice humble, and affectionate servant and 

friend, signed P. Stuyvesant. At the Fort at Amsterdam, 

the second of September, New Stile, 1664." 



APPENDIX B....M. II. 

Articles of Capitulation at the Surrendery of New-York, 

" These articles following, were consented to by the persons 
here-under subscribed, at the Governor's Bowery, August 
the 27th, old style, 1664. 

I. *' We consent, that the States General, or the West-India 
company, shall freely enjoy all farms and houses (except such 
as are in the forts) and that within six months, they shall have 
free liberty to transport all such arms and ammunition, as now 
^oes belong to them, or else they shall be paid for them. 
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II. '* All poUie hausQS AM condime for the «i8€» wkMb 
t^rj are for. 

III. '*AU people shall still cooliii«e free denkeens, and 
sImU evjof their laads, booses, go<Mk, wheresoever they are 
within this coostrj, and dispose of theoi as they please. 

IV. '' If any tDhabitant have a nMnd to remove himself, he 
sMl Imve a year mtd sn weeks from this day, to remove him- 
self, wife, children, servants, goods, and to dispose of his lands 
here. 

V. " If any officer of state, or public minister of state, 
hevo a mind to go for England, they shall be transported freight 
free, in his Majesty's frigates, when these frigates shall return 
thither. 

VI. ^ It is consented to, that any pcfople may freely come 
from the Netherlands, and plant in this colony, and that Duch 
vessels may freely come hither, and any of the Dutch may 
freely retnrn home, or send any sort of merchandize home, in 
vessels of their own country. 

VI I. ** All ships from the Netherlands, or any other place, 
and goods therein, shall be received here, and sent hence, 
after the manner which formerly they were, before our com- 
ing hither, for six months next ensuing. 

VIII. " The Dutch here shall enjoy the liberty of their 
consciences in divine worship and church discipline. 

IX. *• No Dutchman liere, or Dutch ship here, shall upon 
toy occasion, be pressed to serve in war against any nation 
whatsoever. 

X. <* That the townsmen of the Manhattans, shall not have 
any soldiers quartered upon them, without being satisfied and 
paid for them by their officers, and that at this present, if the 
fort be not capable of lodging all the soldiers, then the bur- 
gomasters, by their officers, shall appoint some hoi^ses capable 
to receive them. 

XI. " The Dutch here shall enjoy their own customs con- 
cerning their inheritances. 

XII. *« All public writings and records, which concern the 
inheritances of any people, or the reglement of the church or 
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poM, or 6iph«B8, skftll be d^efelSj kept by Urase in wboi« 
hands now tbey are, aod such writing as particulafly eoiioem 
the States Geaer(d» nay at any time be sent to then. 

XIIL <^ No jndgMeat that has passed aay juAcatere hertf 

ebnll be cidled io qneslion, hot if any ooaceive that he halh 

not ImkI justice done Inai, if be apply himself to the States 

General, the other party shall be bonnd Io answer the sup 

|K)eed ii^iiiy. 

XIV. *< If any Dutch, Uving here, shall at any time desire 
to travail or traffic ioto Eogland, or any phM^ or plaatation» 
in obediei^e to his Majesty of Eoj^and, or viMh the lndiaas» 
he shall have (upon his revest" to the geremor) a certificate 
that he is a free denizen of this place, and liberty to do so* 

XV. ** If it do appear, that there is a public et^^emeot 
of debt, by the town of the Manbattoes» and a w^j agreed 
on for the satisfying of that engagement, it is a^p'eed, th^t the 
same way proposed shall go on, and that the engagement shall 

he satisfied. 

XVI. *« All inferior cinl officers and magistrates shall cotinae 
as now they are, (if they please) till the cnstomary time of 

* new elections, and then new ones to be chosen by themselves^ 
provided thut such new chosen magistrates shall take the oath 
of allegiance to his Majesty of England, before tbey eater 
npon their office. 

}^VII.. <* All differences of contracts and bargains made be- 
fore this day, by any in this country, shall be determined,^ 
according to the manner of the Dutch. 

XV III. «' If it do appear, that the West-India conipany of 
Amsterdam, do really owe jmy sums of money to any peAons 
here, it is agreed that recognition, and other duties payable by 
ships going for the Netherlands, be continued for six months 
longer. 

XIX. '< The officers military and soldiers, shall march out 
with their arms, drums beating, and colours flying, aad liii^d 
matches ; and if any of them will plant, they shall have fifty 
acres of land set out for them ; if any of them will serve as 

VeL. IJ. M 
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•erraots, tbay t^M cbatkiwe wkh mU safety, aod become finee 
4eBiseQ9 altewards. . 

XX. ** If at any tioie hereaftor, the King of Great-Biftviii 
and the Statea of the Netherkoda do agree thai this place and 
ooQQtry ho re-deimtecl ioto the faasda of the said Stat^/ 
whensoever his Majesty wiU 8eii4 his comatiands to re-delirfer 
it, it shall iiiMBodialely be done. 

XXI. <* That the town of Manhattans shdl chose deputies, 
and tiiose deputies shall hare free ?oioes in all public afiairs, 
as oMi^ as aay other deputies. 

XXII. ** Thdhe who have any pn^rty in any booses in tiie 
fort of Aurania, shall (if they please) slight the fortifications 
there, and then enjoy all their hooses, as all people do where 
there is no fort. 

XXIII. *' if there be any soldiers that will go into Holland, 
and if the company of West-India in Amsterdam, or any private 
persons here, wiU transport them ioto Holland, then they shall 
have a safe passport from Colonel Richard Nicolb, deputy- 
governor under his royal inghness and the other commission- 
ers, to defend the ships that shall transport such soldiers, and 
all the goods in them, from any surprixal or acts of hostility, 
to be done by ohy of his Majesty's ships or sul^ects. That 
the copies ei the King's grant to his royal highness, and the 
copy of bis royal highness' commission to Colonel Richard 
Ntcolls, testified by two commissioners more, and Mr. Win- 
Uurop, to be true copies, shall be delivered to the honound>le 
Mr. Stuyvesant, the present governor, on Monday next, by 
eigfat'of the clock in the* morning, at the Old MOn, and these 
articles consented to, and signed by CoL Richard NicoUs, depu- 
ty-governor to his royal highness, and that within two hours 
sfter the fort and town called. New- Amsterdam, upon the isle of 
Manhattoes, shall be delivered into the hands of the said Colonel 
Richard Nicolls, by the service oi such as shall be by him 
thereunto >depiited^ 4>y his hand and seal. 

" John Ds Dsckea, 
" Ni€«. Verldstt, 

'^SaMUCL MBOAFOIrBNSISy 
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•* CoitirELi0» Stcbnwick, 
'• Oloffe Stevens Van Kort&ant, 
** a1me8 covmbau, 
" Robert Carr, 
** George Carteret, 
•* John Winthrop, 
*• Samiwl Willys, 
** Thomas Clarke, 
•'John Pinohon. 
'' I do cofiseDt to tbese articles, 

•« RICHARD NICOLLS.^ 



APPENDIX E....JVb. III. 

Certain conditions ^ or conceisions agreed upon by' William Penn^ 
proprietary and governor of the province of Pennsijlvania^ and 
those who are the adventurers and purchasers in the same pro* 
vincey the eleventh of July, 16 81, 

<< I. So soon 88 it pleaseth Ood that tlie abovesaid persons 
arrive there, a certwn quantity of land, or gromid-plat, shall 
be laid ontibr a large town or city, in the most conrenient place 
upon Che nver, for health and navigation ; and every parchaser 
and adventarer shall, by lot, have so orach land therein as will 
answer to the proportion which he hath bovght, ortaken np 
upon rent ; hot it is to be noted that the surveyors shall coa- 
sider what roads,or highways, may be necessary to the cities, 
towns, or through the lllnds. Great roads, from city to city, to 
contain not less than (brty feet in breadth, which shall first be 
laid out and declared to he for highways, before the dividend of 
acres be laid out to purchasers, and the like observation to be 
had for the streets in towns or cities, that there may be con- 
venient roads«and etreets preserved, not to be encroached upon 
by any planter, or builder ; that none may build irregularly to 
the damage of another. In thisy custom governs. 
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«'il. That the land in tk^ torn htMi out togetlior, aft^ 
tiie pffopoilimi of ten tbomaBd actM, if the place w^ bear it ; 
howerer, that the propertioD he bf let, and entire, sethi^ those 
who may desire to be together, espeeialljr those that are by the 
catalogue laid together, euiy he so kod together both in tfie 
towD and country. 

<* III. That when the c omtiy lots are -laid oat, erery pur- 
chaser, from one thousand to ten thoasand acres, or more, not 
to ha?e more than one ^onsand eeres together, onless in thr^ 
years they plant a laoiiiy «pen eadi the^seai acres ; hat that 
all such as purchase together lie together ; and ^ as many as 
- comply with this condition, that the vvhole be kid. 

*' iV. That where anynaaiber of purchasers, asore orless» 
whose namber of acres amounts to five o^ten thoasand, desire 
to sit together, in a lot or township, they shall htfve their lot or 
township cast together, in siroh places as have conTenient har- 
bours or navigable rivers attending it, if such can be fo«nd ; 
and in case any one or more purchasers plant not according to 
agreement in this concession, to the damage of others of the 
same township, upon complabt thereof made to the governor 
or his defoty* with asatstanee, they osagr awavd {if they see 
cause) that the cemplaiMag purchaser mi^, paying the socvey 
money, and purchase ■M>ney, and iaterest thereof, beeatitM, 
eaiolled and lawfully invested, in the lands so not seated. 

«< V. That the proporUon of land that shall belaid outki the 
first great town, or city, for every puseheser, shaM be after the 
proportion often acres fot every five thousaad acres purchase ' 
ed, if the place wiU idtowit. ^ .1; 

'« VI. That netwithstandiag there be no awiiiioii madesa ^ 
sevend deeds made to the purchasers ; yet the said WiMiam 
Penn does accord aad declaim, '* thaet all riven, and nrulets, 
woods, and underwoods, waters, and watercourses, quarries, 
mines, end minerds, (Except mines i^yal) shalh be Aredy aad 
fully enjoyed, and wholly by the purehaMfs iate who^e hands 
they foil." 

^ «« VII. That for erery fifty acres that shdl he alibied to a 
iervant at the end of his service, his quit-rent shay be two shil- 
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Ito^ per ttwffli, «id tbe aMter or •wner of the sftrfrant, wlieii 
he shttll take op the other 6Aj acres, his quit^rent sbttU h^ lb«r 
shillings p0r tfifiaiii, or tf the mo^r of the servant (by reatoa ia 
the iBdeBtures he is oUAged so to do) allot oat to the ser?ai^ 
fifty acres in his ohto dtmioa, ^ mA matler sbc^l have on de- 
mand, allotted him from the governor, one hondred acres at the 
chief rent of six sfafHii^ per Miay«i^ 

^ VIII. Aad €&€ the eMoomgeaMot of those that are iagea- 
to^sr^asd are wttfiaig to search oat fold and silver mines ia this 
pvevince, it fs hetefaf agreed, thai they have liberty to bore 
< and dig in any maa's propeHy, fully pi^iflg the damiige done : 
and in case a discovery should be made, that the discoverer 
hare one Mikj and the omiinr of the soil (if oot a discoverer,) 
one tenth, aad the governor two fifths, aad the rest to the pobr 
Ut treasury, saviag to the king tiw share reserved by patent-. 

** IX. Ia every tea thoosaad acres,, the governor and pro- 
prietary, by lot, reserveth tea to himself, which shidl lie bat 
is oiM place. 

*< X. That every nmn shadl be bound to man, to p{aot so 
flutch ef his share of lai^ as shall be set off. aad surveyed, 
fmUMa ^ee years after it is set oat aad surveyed, or else it 
sksM be lairfbl £»r new cosMrs to he settled thereon, paying to 
them their surrey money, and th^ go fai§^ver up for their 
shares. j 

'< XI. -There shall be nO boyiog aad sellh^, be it with aa In- 
dian, tm oae among mother, of any goods to be CTported, bat 
that shall be performed in public market, when such places shafi 
' he set apart, or erected, where they shall pMS ^e public stamp 
or marie. If bad ware, and prized as goed, or deceitful in prc^ 
pevtioD, or weight, to forfeit the redue, as if of good aad futt 
we^^ aad proportion, to the pubhe treasary of this province, 
whether it be the mercinBdize of ^e ladianovthat of the 
planter. . - 

<^ XIL And £ir as modi as it is usual with ihe planters to 
over reach the poor natives of the country, in trade, by goods, 
not betng good of the kind, or debased with mixtores, with 
nkkk Ihey are sensibly aggrtered^ it is agreed that #haterer 
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is 8oM fo the Indiaos in consideration far their fors, sliall be 
sold in the market place, and tlien snffer the test, vrhether good 
or bad ; if good, then to pass ; if not good^ not to be sold for 
good, that the natires may not be abesed nor provoked. ^ 

*^ XI U. That no man shall by any -ways or means, in word or 
deed, affront or wrong any Indian ; hot be shall incur the same 
penalty of the law as if he hi^ done it against his fellow planter ■; 
and if any Indian shall in word, or deed, abase any*, planter of 
tiMS province, that he shall not be bis own jndge npon tm In- 
dian ; bat he shidl mdte bk complaint to the governor of the 
provkiee, or his Uentenantor deputy, or some inferior magii- 
tn/te near him, who shall to the nteoat in his power, take care 
with the lui^ of the said Indian, that all reasonable satisfiKstion 
be made to the smd injmed planter. 

«' XIV. That aH dtferenc^ . between the (teitera and the 
natives shall also be ended by twelve men ; that is, by sLc plant- 
ers, and six natives ; that so we may live friendly together, as 
moch as in os lieth, preventing^! occasions of heartbamiai^ 
and mischief 

<' XV. That all Indians shall have liberty to do ail things re- 
lating to the improvement of their grounds, and proi^dtBg 
sustenance for their families, that any of the planters shall en- 
joy. 

** XVI. That the laws as to slanders, drunkenness, swear- 
ing, cursing, pride in apparel, trespasses, distress, replevins, 
wei^its, and measures, shall be the same as in England, till 
altered by law in this province. 

" XVII. That all shall mark their hogs, sheep, and other 
^^i^tle, and what are not marked widiin three months after it is 
in their possession, be it young or old, it shall b^ forfeited to the 
governor, that so the people may be compelled tp avoid the oc- 
casion of much strife between planters. 

** XVIII. That in clearing the ground, care be token to leave 
one acre of- trees for ev^y five acre^ cleared, especially to 
preserve oak and mulberries, for silk and shipping. 

'* XIX. That all masters of ships shidl give an aeoount of 
their countries, names, ships, owners, li^l^ and pMseageit, 
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to ao officer to be appointed for that purpose, which shall be 
registered ia two days after their arrival ; aad if they shall re- 
fuse so to do, Uiatth^i none presame to trade with them* apoa 
fbrieitare thereof; aod that such a|iste» be looked apon as 
haviof^ ao evil iatentioo to the proWoce. 

<* XX, That QO person shall leare the province, without pub- 

Itoation being made thereof in the market place three weeks 

before, and a certificate from some jostice of the peace, of his 

clearness with his neighboars, and those he dealt with, so far as 

such an affirmation can be attained, and given ; and if any master 

of a ship shall, contrary herennto, receive aod carry away any 

9i]ch person, that hath not given such public notice, tbed Uie 

said master shall be liable for all debts owing by the said per^ 

9on, so secretly transported from this prorinee. 

*' Lastly. That these are to be added to, or corrected, by and . 
with the consentrof the parties hereunto subscribed.'" 

Here follow the names of the proprietary, and all the planters 
who had then become purchasers. 

I have inserted this instroment to shew the purity of the 
measures of Wilham Peon. 



APPENDIX F....M. IV. 

The frame of the government of the province (f Pennsylvania, in 
America, together with certain laws agreed upon in England^ 
by the governor and diverse freemen of the aforesaid prwince ; 
to he further explained and confirmed there, by the first provin- 
oial council, that shall be held, tf they see meet, 

THE PREFACE. 

«^ When the great and wise God had made the world, of all 
his creatures, it pleased him to choose man as his deputy to rule 
it : and to fit him for so great a charge and trust, he did not 
duly qualify him with skill and power, bnt with integrity to use 
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them jtttUjF* Thig natiTe geodiMM wat aqualljr bis boooar ani 
bis bappiatss ; aod whilst be stood here, all west well ; tbi^m 
vas ao Deed of coercion ; the precept of difiae k>¥e aod Imlfe 
ia his bosom, was the guide and keeper of bis imioceDce ; bat 
lost prerailiiig against dutj, BMde« lasMet^hle breach upon it ; 
aad law that bad no power before, took pb^^e npoo him, aed 
bis disobedient posterity ; that all sach as would not live con- 
formable to the holy law within, sl^ald fall ander the reproojf 
and correction of the just law without, in e judicial administra- 
tion. 

" This the Apostle teaches in dirers of bis Epistles. << The 
Law, (si^s he) was added because of transgression." In an- 
other place, *' Knowiug that the Law w«s not made for the 
righteous man ; but for the disobedient and ungodly, for 
sinners, for the unholy, the pro&ne," &c. But this is not all, be 
opens and carries the, matter of government a little further ; 
** Let every man be subject to the higher powers ; for there is 
QO power but of Ood ; the powers that be, are ordained of 
God : whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God : for rulers are not a terror to good worM» 
but to the evil ; wilt thou not then be afraid <^ the power ? 
Dflt that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same.^ 
— <* He is the minister of God to thee for good : wherefore ye 
must ne.eds be subject not only for wrath, but for conscience^ 
sake." 

** This settles the divine right of government beyond contro- 
versy '; and that for two ends ; first, to terrify evil doers, and 
next, to cherish such as do well ; which gives government a life 
beyond corruption, and makes it as durable as the world, and 
good as men should be : so that government seems to be a part 
of religion itself ; a thing raised in its institution and end. Sic. 
Thus much of government in general, as to its rise and end. 

<< For particular jframes and models ^ it will become me to say 
little, and comparatively I' will say nothing. My reasons are, 

*' First, The age is tqo nice and difficult for it; there being 
nothing the wits of men are more busy and divided upon. The 
reason why men are so discordant in their sentiments upon this 
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%cibject, ia'm^ foVHie-ira&t'of kiierMedge, but for the w^nt of^ 
iNghl use c#it;>tfoey stile #i^ tbdir passions agait»t tholt rea- 
son, and their stnister mc^ttves and interests have so strofig^u 
hism vupmthmt minds, lihut they leeb tji them i^aihst the good 
»f the things they fetiow. s 

- 'V^condly, I do toot find a modfel in the world, that time, 
pla^, fltnd some skigiilair ^mergeneies hafe not necessai^ly 
al^red ; nor is^it 6asy toihmie a cinl government that shall 
selnre^lt places alik«. 

* ** Thirdly, I know what is said by the several admirers of 
Mtmarchy, Aristocracy and Democracy ^ which are the role of 
ohe, 'A'few, ^nd mttny ; and are the thtee common idteas of gov- 
ifmment, when men converse apon that subject ; but I choose 
tt» iolve the Controversy with this distinction, and it belongs to 
4ll three. Any government i9 free to the people under it^ v^en 
Ike laws rule, i( whatever be the frame) and the people are 
d party to those laws. More than this is tyrarmyy oiigarehyy 
or confusion. Wherefore governments rather depend npon 
itfen, than men upon governments. Let men be good an^ the 
government cannot be bad ; if it be ill, they will cure it ; but if 
men be bad, be the government ever so good, they will endeav- 
our to warp and spoif it to answer their turns. 

" 1 know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for 
the men who execute them ; bat let them consider, that though 
good laws do well, good men do better ; for good laws may want 
good men, and may be evaded or abolished by bad ones ; but 
good men will never want good laws, nor suffer ill ones. It i$ 
true, good laws have some awe upon ill ministers ; but that is 
where they have not power to escape or abolish them* and the 
j^eople are generally wise and good : a loose and depraved peo* 
pie (which is to the question) love laws and an administration 
like themselves. That therefore which makes a good Constitu- 
Hon must keep it, viz, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities, that 
because they descend not with worldly inheritances, must be 
carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth ; for which 
after ages will owe more to the care and prudence of found^r^, 

Vol. IL M^ 
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T«ld piittifliODy. 

<^ Th^ ^iga of the fQ|l<miog Constitatieoy is to pranote the 
end of all gOYereoieota, yuc. to suppwrt pewer in reverence wkk 
H^ people^ amdtoHcure ike people from ihe abuse of power rthitl 
they may be free by their just obedience, and thenragiatratBs 
boBoarable for their juit admiubtratioD. 

THE FRAB1£, &€. 

'^ To aU people to whom these presents shall con^* Whereas 

• King Oharies 11. by his letters patent, under the great seal 

of England, for the consideration therein mentioned » hath 

been graciously pleased to give and grant unto me, William 

. Penn, (by the name of William Penn-, Esq. son and heir of 

Sir William Penn^ deceased,) and to my- heirs, and assigns 

for erer, all that tract of land, or province, called Pennsyl- 

Tania in America, with divers great powers, pre-eminences, 

j^is^ctions, and authorities, necessaiy for the well being 

. and getemment tiiereof : 

Now know ye, that for.the well-being, and government of 
che said province, and for the encouragement of afl the free- 
men and planters that may be therein concerned, in pursuance 
of the powers abovementioned, I the said William Penn have 
declared, granted, and confirmed, and do by these presents, for 
me, my heirs, and assigns, declare, grant, and confirm unto aH 
the freemen, planters and adventurers of, in, and to the said 
province, these liberties, franchises, and properties, to be held, 
hnjoyed, and kept by all the freemen, planters, and inhabitants 
pf the said Peniwjrlvania, for ever. 

^* hnprif/Us, That the government of this province shall ac- 
serding to the powers of the patent, consist of the governor and 
freemen of said province, in form of a Provincial Council, and 
General Assembly, by whom all laws shall be made, officers 
.chosen, and public affairs transa^ed, as is hereafter respei^ve- 
4y declared, thutis to say — 
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** II« Tlist the freeman of the said proviece, shall, oi\ the 
20th 4lay of the twelfth month, which shall he in this preseDt 
year;- ooe thousand six hnndred and eighty-two,, meet anda^* 
seohle in some fit place, of which timely notice shall be before- 
iuAd giv^n, by the governor or his ^puty ; and then and there 
shidlchoiMe oat of themselves B^enty-two persons of most note 
for their wisdom, virtue and ability, who shaRmeet on the tenth 
day of the first month next ensuing, and always be called , and 
act as the Provincial-Assembly of the said province. 

*< HI. That at the first choice of such Provincial Council, 
one third part of the said Provincial Council, shall be chosen to 
serve for three years then next ensuing ; one third part for 
two years next ensuing, and one third part for one year next 
ensuing such election, and no longer ; and that the said third 
part shall go out accordingly ; and on the twentieth day of the 
twelfth month yearly, as a^resaid, for ever afterwards, the 
freemen in the said province shall in like manner meet, and 
assemble together, and choose tvt^nty^our persons, being one 
third of the said number, ta serve in Provincial Council for three 
years ; it being intended that one third of the whole PrevinciaT 
Council (always consisting and to consist of the number of sev- 
enty-two persons as aforesaid) falling off yearly, it shallbe §ap* 
plied by such yearly electionsi as afiiresaid ; and that no (me 
^person shall continue therein longer than three years ; and in 
case any member shall decease befiire his term expires, thdfc 
then at the next ensuing election, another shall he chosen to 
supply his place ibr the remaining time he was to have served^ 
and no longer. * 

** IV. That after the.first seven years, every oneof the said 
third parts that goeth yearly off, shall be incapable <^ being 
chosen again.£)r one whole year following : that so all msLj be 
^tted for govembient/ and have experienee in the care andi 
burthen otit. 

t *^ V. That the Provincial Council^ in all cases and matters i^ 

•momei^t, as their arguing upon bills to be passed into kWs, 

erecting courts of justice, giving-judgments upon criminals 

impeached> and choice of ofitcers, in such manner as is herein- 
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after menfioQed ; QDt less than tirotbirds of the wbole Ptof^m^ 
cial CouDcil shall make a qaoram ; and that the approbtttion 
and consent of two thirds of 'snch qnorym shall be h^- in all 
such cases and nmtters of moment ; and moreoirer, that in aM 
cases of lesser moment, twenty*feur members of snch conD<^ 
shall make a quorum ; the majority of which twentj^fbmr 
ehall and may always determine in Inch c^ses^ said causes of les- 
ser moment. 

" VI. That in this Provincial Council, the governor or Ills 
deputy, ahall, or may always preside, and fasiTe atreHe voice ; 
and the said Provincial Council shall always continue and sit 
upon its own adjournments, and committees!* 

** VIL That the Gorernor and Proyincial Council sh^ pi'e- 
pare and propose to the Generdl Assembly, hereafter mention- 
ed, all bills, which they shall, at any time think fit to be pa^ed 
into laws, within the said province ; which bills shall be pub- 
lished and afiBxed to the most noted places in the inhabited parts 
thereof, tlnrty days befere the meeting of the General AsseOi- 
Wy, in order to the passing them into laws, or rejecting them, 
*a8 the General Assembly shall see^fit.* 

" Vlll. ThatHie Governor and Provibr.ialComicilshall take 
^re Uiat ^1 Iaw«, statutes, and ordinances, which shall at any 
time be made within the said provin€e,.]^e diligently and duly 
executed. 

«« IX. That the Governor and Provincial Cquncil shaU.^^11 
times, have tlje care of the peace and safety >of the province, 
and that nothing be attempted, by any person, to the subversion 
efthifr frame of government, ... 

" X. That the Governor and Provincial Council shall at til 
times settle, and order the situation of the catiesj ports, and mar» 
ket towns^ in every county ; modeling therein all puWic build- 
ings, streets, and marketplaces, and shall appoint aH neo^saiy 
road« andjiighways in the projvince. , . 

«* XI. That the Governor and Provincial Council shall at ^ 
times have power to inspect the management of the pdbhc 
treasury, and punish those who shall i^ ^y time convert n«y 
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part thereof otbenvis^ than what bath b^ep s^eed upQii,^jf 
IhaOoverttorvPmvincial Council, aod Geqearal Assembly^ 
' /^Xll. That the €loTe7Dor and Frovinctal Coimcil^hall ovder 
'ikadet&tt aH- pobHe schools, aod eacoiwrage aad reward the au- 
thors of useful sciences, aad laudable i&y^otioiis in the Jiiid 
province, 

<< Xiil. That for the better Hiaa«^meDt^of the ponrem atid 
trust aforesaid, the Provincial Council shall, from time to time, 
divide itself into fonr committeesv disitinct^ and proper, ^r the 
.more easy adninistration of the aSiiirs of this province, wl^icfa 
divides the seventy^til'o into fonr erghteens, evei*y one of whkh 
eighteens shall conskt of six out of the three orders, or yearly 
elections, each of which shall have a distinct portion of busi- 
ness, as: folloivs :< — E'irst, a committee of plantations to sitna^ 
and settle cities, ports, and msu'ket tovrns, smd highways ; aod 
to hear and decide all suits and controversieis relating to planta- 
ttOQS.->*-Secondly, a committee of justice and safety, to secune 
the peace of the pro?ince, ajnd punisfftie mal-^administratiofi of 
those who prev^t justice, to the prejudice of public or private 
interest. — Thirdly, a committee of trade, and treasury, who 
jshuU ' regukte all trade and commerce, according to law ; en- 
courage manufacture and coiuntry growth, and defray the pnb- 
lic charge of the province. — And, Fourthly, a committee of 
manners, ieduCation, and arts ; that all wicked and scandakffls 
living may be prevented, and that youth may be successively 
traiojed up in virtue and useful knowledge and arts ; the quo- 
rum of each of which committees being six, that is, two out -of 
each of the three orders, or yearly elections, as afore^id, make 
m constant and standing council of twenty four, which wHl have 
.the power of the Provincial Council, being a quorum of it, in 
all cases not excepted in the Mb article ; and in the said coiii- 
mittees, and stan4^g council of the province, the governor or 
his deputy, shall or may preside tlierein, as aforesaid ; and In 
.the absence of the governor or his deputy, if no one is by either 
of them appointed, the said committees, or council shall app«i)it 
^president for that time, and tiot otherwise, and What'Shall be 
resolved at such committees shall be reported at the said coun- 
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ctt rfthe promce, aod tfaall be by tbem resblved and confirm* 
ed^ before tbe ^me aball be pnt in eieeutioto ; and tbat tbeae 
said connitteea abalL not Mt at one. and tbe same tune ; unfe^ 
HI cases of necessity. 

*' XIV. And to the end that all kws prepared by tbe Giovern* 
or and- Provincial Council -aforesaid » may yet.haTe the OMNre 
Ml concurrence of tbe freemen of tbe province, it is dwhartiy 
granted and confirmed » tbat at the time and place or places §ot 
ihe> choice of a Pr^yincial Coancil, as aforesaid, the said free- 
iien efaall yearly choose members to serve in General Ass^a? 
biy, as their representatives, not exceeding two hnirfred per* 
sens, &c. But not less than two thirds of these ^all make a 
qoornmitt tbe passing of laws, and choice of such officers as 
arfe by tiiem to be chosen. 

*' XV. Tbat the laws so prepared, and proposed, as afore^ 
said, that are assented to by the General Assen^ly, sh^l be 
earolled as laws of the province, with this stile ; — By the gor*< 
eroor, with the assent, and approbation of the freemen, in 
provincial council, and General Assembly. ^ 

<( XVI. That &r the establishment of the governlnent.and 
laws of this province^ ^nd to the end there may bean nniver^ 
sal satisfaction ; in the laying of the fnndaonentaU tfaei^of ; 
tkti General Assembly may for the first year, consist of alt, the 
freemen of, and in said province, and ever after it shall be yeaN 
ly chosen as aforesaid; which number of two hundred shall be 
increased mid enlarged as the country shall increase in people, 
so as it do not exceed five hundred at any time ; the appointqient 
and apportioning of which, as also the laying, and metbpdiziog 
of the choice of the Provincial Council, and Geperal Assem- 
bly, in^ future times, most equally to the division^ of the bun- 
^eds» amd counties which the prpvince shall hereafter .be 
^vided into, shall be in the power of tbe Prpvincipl Popncil to 
propose, and the General Assembly to resolve. * 

<^XVn. That the Governor and Proyiocial Cpuncil.shall 
arectfrom time to, time, standing courts of justice, in such 
"places, 9nd number as they shall judge convenient for the 
good government of the said province. And that •- the Prown- 
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end CoudcH, shaU on the thirteenth day of tbe fiffit month, 
jearijT, elett, and present to the governor, or \as depoty, a 
dodfaie number of persons to serve as judges, treasurers-, 
masters of rolls, within the said province for the year next 
ensuing ; and the freemen in the said province, in the county 
eoerts, when they shall be erected, anci^mitil then^ in the gene^ 
ral assembly, shall on th^ three and twentieth day of the second 
month, yearly, elect and present to the governor or his deputy, 
a double number of persons to serve ^r sfaerififs, justices of 
the peace, and coroners, for the year next ensuing ; out of ' 
which respective electors, the governor or his deputy shall 
Bomifmte and commissionate the proper numlier for each office, 
the third day afler such presentments, or else the first named 
in such presentment shall stand and serve for that office the 
year ensuing. 

** XVIII. But forasmuch as the present condition of the 
province requires some immediate settlement, and admits not 
of so quick a revolution of officers ; and to the end, the said 
province may with all convenient speed, be well ordered' and 
settled, I William Penn do therefore think fit to appoint such 
men for judges, treasurers, masters of rolls, sheriffs, justices 
of the peace, and coroners, as are most fitly quahfied for those 
employments, to whom I shall make and grant comknissions for 
the said offices, respectively, to hold to them to whom the same 
shall be granted, for so long a time as every such person shafl 
well behave himself in the office or place, to him respectively 
gl^anted, and no longer. And upon the decease or displacing of 
any %uch officer, the succeeding officer, or officers, shall b© 
chosen as aforesaid. 

«< XIX. That the General Assembly shall contirlue so long as 
may be needful to impeach criminals, fit to be there impeached, 
to pass bills into laws, that they shall think fit to pass into laws, 
and till such time as the governor and council shall declare 
that they have nothing further to propose unto them for their 
assent and approbation; and that declaration shall be a dismission 
to the General Assembly, fbr that time ; which General As- 
«embly shall be, notwithstindlng, capable of assembling tr^^ 
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getber, upon the summoos of the Provincial ConnciJ, at an^ 
time during that year, if the said council shall see occasion lor 
their so assembling. 

*' XX. That all the electors of members or representatives 
of the people, to serve in Provincial Council, and General 
Assembly, and all questions to be determined by both, or. 
cither of them, that relate to the passing of bills into laws,. to 
the choice of officers, to impeachments by the General As- 
sembly, and judgment of criminals upon such impeachments, 
by the Provincial Council, and to all other cases by them re- 
spectively judged of importance, shall be resolved and deter*- 
mined by ballot ; and unless upon sudden and indispensible 
occasions, no business in Provincial Council, or in respective 
committees, shall be finally determined oa the same day that it 
is moved. 

<' XXI. That at all times, when and so often as it shall hap- 
pen, that the governor 9hall or may be an infant, under the age 
of one and twenty years, and no guardians, or commissioners 
are appointed, in writing by the father of such infant, or t^at 
such guardians, or commissioners are deceased; that during 
the time of such minority, the Provincial Council shall from 
time to time, as they shall see fit, constitute and appoint guardi- 
ans, or commissioners, not exceeding three ; one of which 
three shall preside as deputy, and chief guardian, during such . 
mioority, and shall have and execute during such minority, 
with the consent of the other two, all the powers of a govern- 
or, in all the public affairs, and concerns of the said province. 

** XXII. That as often as any day of the month mentioned in 
this charter shall fall upon the first day of the week, (commonly 
called the Lord's day,) the business appointed fox that day shall 
be deferred till the next dayi unless in case of emergency. 

*' XXIII. That no act, law, or ordinance whatsoever,* shall 
at any time hereafter, be made or done by the governor of this 
province, his heirs, or assigns, or by the feemen in the Pro- 
vincial Council, orthe General Assembly, to alter, change, or di- 
minish the form, or effect of this charter, or any part orclavae 
thereof, or contrary to the true intent and meaning thereof. 
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witltootthe consent of the governor, his heirs, or assigns, and 
six parts of seven of the said freemen in said Provincial Coun- 
cil, and General Assembly. 

«^XX1V. And lastly, 1 the said William Ponn, for myself, 
my heirs and assigns, have solemnly declared, and granted, 
4ind confirmed, and do, &c. that neither I nor my heirs, or 
assigns, shall procure or do any thing or things whereby the 
liberties,' in this charter contained and expressed, shall be 
infringed or broken, &c. In witness whereof, &c. 



APPENDIX G....M. V. 

Acts and Lawt passed at Chester, December 1682, by the first 
assembly called by William Penn^ after his arrival in the col' 
ony, Intitled ^^ the Great Law or body of laws of the Pro' 
vince of Pennsylvania, and Territories thereunto belongings 
passed at an assembly held at Chester, alias Upland, on the 1th 
day of the tenth m^nth, called December, 1682. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas the glory of God, and the good of mankind is 
the reason and end of all government, and therefore govern- 
ment itself is a venerable ordinance of God y and for as much 
as it is principally desired, and intended by the proprietary, 
and governor and friends of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
and territories thereunto belonging, to make knd establish such 
laws as shall best preserve true christian and civil liberty, in 
opposition to all unchristian, licentious, and unjust practices ; 
whereby God may have his due, Cesar his due, and the people 
their due, from tyranny and oppression on the one side^ and 
from insolence, and licentiousness on the other; so that the 
best and firmest foundation may he laid, fov the present and 
future happiness of both the governor and the people of this 

Vol. 11. .56 
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sroTiiice, and Urritories of this provi^c^ aforesaid, and tbeiy 
ppgterity — Be it enacted by WUliam Penn, proprietarj, amd 
governor, by and with the consent of the deputies of the free- 
mea of this prorince, and the counties aforesaid, in Genend 
Assembly met, and by the authority of the same, that these 
ibllovfing chapters and paragraphs, be the laws of Penmylvama 
and territories thereof. 

1 Concerning liberty of conscience. 

2 Concerning qualification of officers, &c. 

3 Against swearing by God, Christ, or Jesus. 

4 Against swearing by any other thing or name; 

5 Against speaking profanely of God, Christ, Spirit or Scripture. 

6 Against cursing. 

7 Against defiling the marriage bed. 

8 Against incest. 

9 Against sodomy or bestiality. 

10 Against rapepr ravishment 

11 Against bigamy. 

12 Against drunkenness. 

13 Against su£fering drunkenness. 

14 Against health drinking. 

15 Against selling ardent spirits to the Indians. 

16 Against wilful firing of houses. 

17 AgaTnst breaking into or taking any thing out of bouses. * 

18 Lands and goods of thieves and felons, &c. liable. 

19 Against forcible entry. 

20 Against unlawful assemblies and riots. 

21 Against assaulting and menacing of parents. 

22 assultiog Or menacing magistrates. 

23 masters. 

24 assault and battery. 

25 Against duels. 

26 Against riotous sports, plays, &c. 

27 playing, at cards, dice, lotteries, &c. 

28 —— •. sedition. 

20 -~« speaking lightly of or abusing magistrates: 
30 — — - reporters, defamers, or spreaders of &lse news. 
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31 Agaiodt clamoroiit peraoA8<^ soldien, and tailon. 
^ Provisioo for the poor. 

33 Prices' of beer and ale. 

34 Measures aod veights. 

35 Names of days aod months. 
S6 Witness lying. 

37 Process, pleas, and record, to be in English. 

38 Trials in civil and criminal cases. 

39 Fees and salaries, bribery and extortion. 

40 Fines to be moderate, &c. 
4i Nnmerous suits avoidable. 

42 Arrest of a person departing the province, how. 

43 Promises, bargains, and agreements. 

44 Charters, gifts, grants, conveyances, bills, bonds, and spe* 

cialties, deedlB, &c. bow soon to be recorded. 

45 What wills shall convey lands as well as chattels, &c. 

46 Wills of non con^os -mentis^ void. 

47 Registry ibr wills. 

48 Registry hv servants. 

49 Factors and their employ. 

50 Against defacers, corrupters, and embezzlars of charters, 

conveyances, and their records, &c. 

51 How lands, and goods shall pay debts. 

52 What prisoners bailable. 

53 Jails and Jailers. 

54 Prisons to be work*house8. ^ 

55 Wrongful imprisonment. 

56 Where the penalty is either a sum of money or imprison- 

ment, the magistrate to direct which. 

57 Freemen, who. 

58 Elections. 

59 No money or goods by way of tax, custom, or contribution 

to be paid ; but by law. 

60 Laws shall be printed and taught in schools. 

61 All other things not provided for herein are referred to the- 

geyemor and freemen from time to time. 
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KOTE. • - 

By a letter from William Peon, dated Chester on Delaware 
29th of the 10th month, 1682, his activity ahoqt this time fur- 
ther appears, as may be seen by the foUowiog exli^act. 

** 1 bless the Lord I am very well, and much satisfied with 
my portion here ; yet busy enough ; having much to do, to 
please all, and yet to have an eye to please those that are not 
, here to please themselves. 

" I have been also to New- York, Long-Island, East-Jersey, 
and Maryland ; in which 1 have had good and eminent service 
for the Lord. 

*' 1 am now casting the country into townships, for large lots 
of land, &c. As to outward things we are satisfied ; the land 
is good, the air pure, the water sweet, and plentiful, and pro- 
vision good and easy to come at ; an innumerable quantity 
of wild fowl, fish, &c. In fine here is what an Abraham, an 
Isaac, and a Jacob would be well bontended with, and service 
enough for God. Oh how sweet is the quiet of these patrts, 
freed from the anxious, and troublesome solicitations, hurries, 
and perplexities of woeful Europe : God will thin her ; the 
day is not far distant ; it hastens upon her, &c. 

*^ Blessed be God, that of twenty three ships, none have 
miscarried ; only two or three had the small pox ; otbei^wbe 
healthy and uncommonly swift passages ; some^ only 28 days. 

^'Blessed be God, whois good to us, and follows us with his 
abundant kindness ; my soul fervently breathes that in his heav- 
enly guidance we may be kept ; that we may serve him in our 
day, and lay down our heads in peace, &c. 



APPENDIX I....JV0. VI. 

The outlines of the city of Philadelphia hare been given in 
the body of this work ; but a more minute plan of the several, 
streets, may not be uninterestii^ to some readers, and may be 
Been as follows. 
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** The distance of the streets from each other from east to west^ 
with ^ir names and dimensions ^ are-^ 

feet 

From Delaware Front Street, to Second Street, ^ 360 

Second Street to Third, - - - - 496 

Third to Fourth, . - , - - 396 

Fourth to Fifth, - - -* - - - 396 

Fifth to Sixth, . - - ^ - 376 

Sixth to Seventh, 396^ 

Seventh to Eighth^ - - - - . 896* 

Eighth td Ninth, 396 

Ninth to Tenth, 3^ 

Tenth to Eleventh, - - - - - 396 

Eleventh to Twelfth, - . , - 628 

Twelfth to Thirteenth, - - - - 600 

Distance from Delaware Front Street to Broad Street, 6088 
Distance from Schnylkill Front Street to Broad Street, 6088 
Broad Street which is in the centre 
of tl^e city, ... 100 

Distance on High Street, between the two Front Streets, 
on Delaware and Schuylkill, exclusive of the two 
Front Streets, and their .distances from ejach river 
equal to two miles, wanting 304 feet. 10,276 



The distances names and dimensions of all the streets 
from North to South are from Vine Street to Sas- 
safras Street, - - - - - - 612 

Sassafras to Mulberry, .... 614 

Mulberry to High, - - - - - 663 

High to Chesnut, - - - - - 497 

Chesnut to Walnut, - - - - 610 

Walnut to Spruce, - - - - 821 

Spruce to Fine, * ^6^ 

Pino to Cedar, - 662 

Seven Streets, 60 feet each, - - - 36p 

f 
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I 

K€t* 

High Street 100, and MtUberry 6$» - - m 

Diftance from Vine jStreet to Ctdar l^reet iiiclosi?e, 
equal to one mile and 73 feet> North and Sonth^ near- 
ly inclnding all the StreetSf 5353 



In the centre is a eqnare of ten acres for the state-house, 
marfcct-honsey school-house, and chief meeting-house fbr ike 
Qjoakers ; in each quarter of the city is a square of eight acres, 
to be for the like uses of Hoorfields in liOfidQn, &c. 

£M4mixan, 



-^ v 
X 
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